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PREFACE. 


The period fixed by the Punjab Government for the 
compilation of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve 
months, the Editor has not been able to prepare any original 
matter for the present work ; and his duties have been confined 
to throwing the already existing material into shape, supple- 
menting it, as far as possible, by contributions obtained from 
district officers, passing the draft through the press, circulating 
it for revision, altering it in accordance with the corrections and 
suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issuing the 
final edition. 

The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this district 
consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer, compiled 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 
Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers ; 
while the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilised. Of 
the present volume, Section A of Cap. Y (General Administration), 
has been for the most part supplied by the Deputy Commissioner ; 
Section A of Cap, III (Statistics of Population) has been 
mainly taken from the Census Report ; wdiile here and there, 
passages have been extracted from Mr, Cunningham’s compilation 
already referred to. But, with these exceptions, the great mass 
of the text has been taken almost, if not quite verbally, from 
Mr. T, G. Walker’s Settlement Report of the district. 

The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by Col. 
Gurdon, and Messrs. Walker and Wakefield, and by the Irrigation 
Department so fiir as regards the canals of the district. The 
Deputy Commissioner is responsible for the spelling of vernacular 
names, which has been fixed throughout by him in accordance 
with the prescribed system of transliteration. Tlie final edition, 
though completely compilal by the Editor, was prepared for 
press, with the exception of Chapters V and AT, by the late 
Mr. Stack ; while the whole of it has lx;en passed through the 
press by Mr. AATlker. 
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LUDHIANA. 


CHAPTER L 


THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A.-DESORIPTIVE. 

Ludhiana is the most western of the three districts of theUmballa Chapter I, A. 
division. The main portion of the district lies between 30° 33' and Des^^tive. 
31° 1' North Latitude and 75° 25 ' and 76° 27' East Longitude, and General description, 
has for its northern boundary the river Sutlej, across which it faces 
the Jullundur Doab. To the east it adjoins the Umballa, and to the 
west the Ferozepore districts, while to the south it is separated from 
those of the Delhi and Hissar divisions by the tract of country which 
is partitioned between the Chiefs of Patiala, Jind, Nabha, and Maler 
Kotla. To the north, east and west the boundaries are fairly sym- 
metrical, but to the south the district is cut into by the territories of 
the Chiefs named above. The political history of our acquisitions in 
these parts will account for the unscientific nature of the boundary 
on this side, and also for our having to retain a number of detached 
villages stretching as far south as 30° 5', while two or three groups 
of Patiala villages lie surrounded by those of the Samrala tahsil. 

The continuous portion of the district has a length along the river of 
nearly 60 miles ; while the breadth, north and south, is about 24 
miles, except where Patiala territory juts into it between the 
Ludhiana and Samrala tahsils. 

The district is divided into three tahsils — Samrala to the east, 

Jagraon to the west, and Ludhiana in the middle. Some leading 
statistics regarding the district and the several tahsils into which it 
is divided are given in Table No. I on the opposite page. The dis- 
trict contains two towns with a population of more than 10,000 souls, 
as follows : — 

Ludhiana ... ... ... ... 44,163 

Jagraou ... ... ... ... 16,873 

The administrative head-quarters are located at the town of 
Ludhiana, situated in the centre of its northern border on the Sindh- 
Punjab Railway, and six miles from the bank of the Sutlej. Ludhiana 
stands 29th in order of area and 15th in order of population among 
the 32 districts of the Province, comprising 1’29 per cent, of the total 
area, 3 '29 per cent, of the total population, and 3 40 per cent, of 
the urban population of British territory. 

It includes 914 villages, with an average area of 966 acres for 
each village. Notwithstanding its limited area the district is one of 
the most important in the province, paying between 11 and 12 lakhs 
of rupees in land revenue, and having a population of more than 
half-a-million. If we exclude the outlying villages, it is probably 
more compact and convenient for administrative purposes than any 
other district, the remotest point being not much more than 30 
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Descriptive. 
General description. 


Natural divisions : 
Bet and Dbdia. 

The river Sutlej. 


The Budha Nila 


2 CHAP. I — THE DISTRICT. 

miles from head-quarters, and access to almost every part being easy 
by rail, or by the good roads which run in all directions. The 
outlying villages number 39, and have an area of 125 square miles. 

The latitude, longitude and height in feet above the sea of the 
principal places in the district are shown below : — 


Town. 

N. Latitude. 

D. Longitude. 

Feet above sea level. 

Ludhiana 

30° 55' 

75° 64' 

806 

JftgraoQ 

30° 47' 

76° 31' 

701 

Samrala ... 

30° 45' 

76° 8' 

870* 


The district has no very striking natural features. The main 
physical divisions are the same as those of most Punjab plain 
districts, i.e.. a low-lying alluvial tract along the river (here called 
Bet), and the uplands (called Dhdia). 

The river Sutlej forms, as stated before, the northern boundary 
of the district. Debouching from the Siwaliks just above Rupar, 
some 25 miles east of the boundary of the Samrala tahsil, it flows 
due west along the top of the district for a distance of about 60 
miles, and turns, as it leaves the Jagraon tahsil, slightly to the north 
towards its junction with the Beas. Even when at its lowest, in the 
middle of the cold weather, the river has a considerable volume of 
water, the main stream being generally 100 to 200 yards in width, 
and seven or eight feet in depth. Some of the people living on the 
banks are able to ford it when very low, but even to them this is at- 
tended with danger. When in flood it spreads over the country to a 
width generally of two or three miles ; and, even where confined by 
the Phillour Bridge Works to its narrowest, it measures nearly a 
mile of running stream. The bridges and ferries are noticed in 
Chapter IV (page 163). 

Like all Punjab rivers the Sutlej is constantly shifting its 
course in the floods of the hot weather, as there is nothing to keep 
it to one bed. Within the last 30 years we know that it has 
moved about four or five miles northwards in the first few miles 
of its course in this district ; and there can be no doubt that within 
a not very distant period (local accounts say 100 years) it flowed 
just under the ridge which separates the Dhaia or highlands from 
the Bet, the older towns and villages like Bahlolpur, Machiwara, 
Kum, &c., having been built on its banks. The division between 
uplands and lowlands is everywhere marked distinctly by this 
ridge or high bank {Dha) ; and between it and the present course 
of the river lies the Bdt tract. To the east of the district the river 
and the high bank are five or six miles from each other ; and this 
distance is maintained for the first 30 miles ; but below the town of 
Ludhiana they gradually approach until in the Jagraon tahsil the 
Bet is only one or two miles in width, and finally disappears. 

Immediately under the high bank along what was once the 
course of the Sutlej now runs a perennial stream called the Budha 
Nala, which takes its rise in some springs near Chamkor in the 
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Rupar tahsil of Umballa, and enters this district under Bahlolpur. 
Passing just below the town of Ludhiana, it flows into the Sutlej in 
tahsil Jagraon, a few miles east of the Ferozepore border. When 
swollen by floods in the rains it has a considerable volume of water 
and covers the country about ; but ordinarily the actual stream is only 
a few yards across, although there is in places a good deal of swamp 
about it. The water, except in the floods, is perfectl}^ clear, and is used 
freely by the people for drinking purposes, but never for irrigation. 
The reason for this is that it is said to contain a large infusion of 
salts, but in any case it would have to be lifted to the fields ; and, 
with the water level only eight or ten feet below the surface, it is 
as easy to dig small unlined wells where they ai'e wanted. 

In the Samrala tahsil a good deal of injury is done to what 
would be valuable land by the spread of swamp, the stream being 
only slightly below the level of the country, and all land within a 
short distance of it is injuriously affected by percolation. To the 
west the banks are high and the land is cultivated right up to them. 
In the cold weather the Budha can be crossed on foot at certain 
points which are well known to the people ; but generally the bottom 
is treacherous, and in the floods of the I'ainy season even at these fords 
the water is too deep for wading. There is a bridge at Ludhiana 
on the Jullundur road; and there was one just under Machiwara, 
which was a great convenience, but has been allowed to go to ruin. 
The result is that in the floods the people of the Bet are almost 
entirely cut off from the rest of the district. The floods do not last 
very long, being caused by rainfall in the plains only. 

In the immediate vicinity of the river is a strip of land liable 
to annual inundation and called mand or kuchcha, and in this we 
see the soil of the Bet in process of formation. Something occurs to 
divert the force of the river from a certain point ; and, when the floods 
subside, a shallow deposit of silt is found covering what was before 
an expanse of sand. The accumulation of silt goes on for a year or 
two, being assisted by the growth of dib grass (Eragrostis cynosu- 
roides), which is generally followed by pilchi called here jhdo 
(Tmnarix orientalis). When the deposit is about six inches in depth, 
the land becomes capable of yielding crops ; and it is gradually re- 
claimed by being put through a regular course of cultivation. The 
formation of a deposit is by no means a uniform operation. A few 
years may leave three feet of first-rate soil, or the deposit may re- 
main so shallow as to make cultivation scai’cely worth while ; and 
one often sees apparently good land abandoned by the people after 
a trial. The action of the Sutlej in this way appears to be mostly 
beneficial. The mand tract of the first 20 or 30 miles is probably 
one of the richest pieces of land in the country, and with the very 
slightest labour magnificent crops are raised in what is really virgin 
soil. Lower down to the very end of the district the silt is also most 
fertilizing, although the crops are generally of an inferior class. The 
river is of course a very powerful and capricious agent, and the saying 
“ Ek sal amir, ek sal faqir ” is applicable to the inhabitants of this as 
of any other riverain tract. The poor cultivator may find, when the 
floods have subsided, that a piece of barren sand has taken the place 
of his fertile fields ; and that he owns no land that will yield him 
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any thing. In the older or pucka Bet the process of formation has 
ceased long ago ; but there are abundant traces of it. High ridges 
of river sand occur, and the deposit of soil is generally three to five 
feet in depth, though in places the sand actually appears on the 
surface or is just concealed by a coating of soil. The soil of the 
mand is generally a stiff, moist loam of dark colour ; and that of 
the pucka Bet of the same character, but drier and of a lighter tint, 
the proportion of clay being considerable. There is a great differ- 
ence between the produce of the first 10 or 15 miles of the Bet and 
that of the lower parts, but this is perhaps due to the heavier rain- 
fall in the former rather than to anything in the quality of the land. 
The B4t is everywhere cut up by streams, which convey the drainage 
to the river. In the rains these overflow their banks and flood the 
country ; but they are mostly dry for the rest of the year. In such 
a damp tract it was to be expected that in places impeded under- 
ground drainage should produce kallar or soil so impregnated 
with salts as to be barren. There is some of this along the Budha 
Nala, but not much elsewhere. Saline efflorescence appears here 
and there all over the Bet, and patches of cultivated land will be 
found in which the salts have prevented the growth of the crop ; 
but the evil is not widespread. It is worst about Nurpur in Ludhi- 
ana and in the adjoining part of Jagraon Bet, where the course of 
the drainage is in places away from the river, and the water oozes 
out just under the high bank. 

From the high bank the Dhaia or upland part of the district 
stretches to the south in a plain, the uniformity of which is unbroken 
by hill or stream. The surface is perfectly level, except in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the high bank, or where a sand ridge 
occurs. There is a very gentle slope from north-east to south-west, 
at right angles to the Siwaliks, and the lines of drainage follow this. 
In the neighbourhood of the high bank, the rainfall is all absorbed 
by the light soil ; but further inland there are some very well defined 
drainage lines, locally known as rdo, which, in a year of heavy 
rain, carry a considerable body of water along the depressions 
which they have apparently worn for themselves. Some of these 
rdos can be traced from one end of the district to the other, and 
have most of them been carefully recorded by the Canal Department. 
They are a cause of complaint to the villages lying on them, as they 
do considerable injury to the crops, and often destroy wells. This is 
the whole extent of the harm done by them, for, even where the flow 
of water is partially impeded by the embankments of the Grand 
Trunk Road, the Railway, Canal, &c , there is never anything ap- 
proaching to swamp. 

In the neighbourhood of the high bank the surface is uneven, 
and the upper soil is a poor light sand, shifting under every wind, 
and blown into hillocks. There is a good subsoil, however, and this 
will account for the very fair crops that are raised out of what appears 
little better than a wilderness. This light sandy tract extends in- 
land for four or five miles, the surface getting gradually more even, 
and the soil improving. South of it in the main portion of the up- 
lan^, every variety of soil will be found, from a very stiff clay to the 
lightest of sand. In the half of the district east of the Maler Kotla 
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road the prevailing soil is a stiff loam of darkish colour, with a good 
deal of clay in it, while to the west of this road a much larger portion 
of the area is light loam or sand. But everywhere sand occurs, being 
confined in the Samrala tahsfl to two very clearly marked belts of two 
or three miles width, which run in a south-western direction and ap- 
pear to indicate the course of some old hill-stream or drainage line. 

Elsewhere, scattered over the district, there are numerous ridges of 
sand, covering considerable areas, and presenting the appearance of 
continuity for short distances, while elsewhere detached patches crop 
up in a manner quite unaccountable. These ridges of sand are most 
common in the south-western portion of the district about Pakhowal, 
in tahsfl Jagraon and in the Jangnl or detached villages. They rise 
in places to a height of 20 or 30 feet, and especially in the Jangal, 
where they occur most frequently, quite shut in the view and give the 
country an undulating appearance. 

There are no very well-recognized subdivisions of the uplands. Minor subdivisions 
The Bet people talk of the whole as Dhdia though they will some- Dhaia. 

times refer to the Jangal country as something beyond the Dhaia. 

The people of the eastern portion speak of the whole tract to 
the south-west of the district, including our detached villages and 
part of Jagraon tahsfl with the Patiala and other territories, as 
Jangal. They talk of it as a country where, although the rainfall is 
scanty, the produce of the unirrigated crops is very fine ; where the 
land is new and there is plenty of it ; where, instead of the constant 
drudgery necessary under a high system of agriculture, the cultivator 
has merely to sow his seed, and does what he pleases till harvest time. 

On the other hand the Jat of the Jangal will compare his sandy 
fields, where only the coarsest grains can grow, with the rich Paxoddh 
with its sugar, cotton and maize fields, where the produce of a single 
acre is equal to that of a holding of his land. There is then, if we 
exclude the narrow sandy strip of land just over the Bet, which has 
just been described, and which is uniform along the whole length of 
the district, this general distribution into the Pawdilh, or eastern 
tract, and the Jangal or south-western. The characteristics of the 
former, which comprises the high lands of the Samrala tahsfl, and all 
the part of Ludhiana east of the Maler Kotla road, are a soil which 
is generally a fertile loam, rather stiff in places, a high rainfall and a 
very large proportion of irrigation, with (what is the natural result of 
this combination) a very highly developed condition of agriculture, 
all the superior crops being grown. Across the Maler Kotla road the 
soil grows much lighter, and the rainfall less, while well irrigation 
becomes difficult, and the higher crops disappear (first sugarcane and 
then cotton), till finally in our outlying villages well irrigation is un- 
known, the spring level being over 100 feet from the surface, and only 
the hardiest crops being able to subsist on the scanty moisture. There 
is, of course, an intermediate tract, and this is sometimes called Tihdx'a, 
in which would be included most of the Jagraon tahsil, and the coun- 
try about Pakhowal in Ludhiana. The people of the Jagraon tahsfl 
speak of the whole country south of the Grand Trunk Road as 
Jangal or Rohe, reserving the name JJhdia for the tract between 
it and the high bank. This is the most correct use of the latter 
term, which does generally mean the land just over the Dha. 
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Chapter I, A. Table No. Ill shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall regis- 

tered at each of the rain-gauge stations in the 
district for each year, from 1866-67 to 1882-83. 
The fall at head-cjiiarters for the four preceding 
years is shown in tlie margin. The distribu- 
tion of the rainfall throughout the year is 
shown in Tables Nos. IIIA and IIIB. The 
three tahsil head-quarters at which the observations have been taken 
are fairly central, except in the case of Ludhiana. The following is 
the result of the observations of 18 j'ears : — 

Sararala ... ... ... ... 27 inches. 

Ludliidua ... ... ... ... 27 „ 

Jagraon ... ... ... ... 21 „ 

The fall varies for the continuous portion of the district from 
about 30 inches at Sherpur in the north-east corner to less than 20 
inches at Hatur in the south-west, a distance of about 55 miles. 
In the outlying villages the fall is generally about 17 inches, but goes 
as low as 1 5, probably, in the extreme south ones. 

The following statement shows the distribution during the years 
1869 — 83 of the rainfall at Ludhiana over the twelve months : — 
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Our months do not agree with the seasons understood by the 
people. The monsoon or rainy sea.son generally begins in the last 
ten days of June, i.e., the first fifteen days of the native month of 
rtar, and lasts during July, August and September {FJdr, Sanmii, 
nhadon). The advent of the monsoon is heralded by several days 
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of boisterous weather, the wind blowing steadily from the south-east. 
The land has been parched by more than three mouths of a blazing 
tropical sun till there is scarcely a vestige of vegetation loft ; but 
with the first fall nature springs into life, and in a few days the 
face of the country is covered with verdure, grass grows abundantly 
where it is allowed to, and the autumn crops soon show themselves 
in the cultivated fields. Rain and sunshine succeed each other at 
short intervals during the next three months, the breaks of fair 
M'eather lasting generally only for a few days. The monsoon rains 
close at the end of September. There is then generally a slight 
fall about the time of the Diwali Festival (20th October), fairly 
heavy rain about Christmas or the New Year, and again at the end 
of February or beginning of March. The total of the winter ('SwVj 
falls in six months is not equal to that of the single months of July, 
August, or September ; but owing to the lower temperature the 
effect is much greater on the vegetation. 

Table No. IV shows the temperature at head-quarters for 
the past 14 years. The following is a statement of the temperature 
during the mouths of ilay. July and December, being the average 
of observations between 18S0 and 1SS2 ; — • 
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In April the temperature is at first moderate, but towards the 
end of the month it rises in the d.ay time. In May and June the 
sun is very powerful, and the atmosphere hot and dry. The heat is 
intense, though not worse than in most plain districts, and is not 
much less during the night than in the day. The first fall of rain 
brings an immense relief, and somewhat cools the air ; and for the 
next three months rain and strong sun succeed each other, the atmos- 
phere being saturated with moi.sture, at all events in the upper por- 
tions of the district. October has hot days and mild nights ; and for 
the five months following it the air is cool and bracing, the nights 
of December and January being intensely cold. Chill winds from 
the north often blow for days in January and February, blighting the 
crops. In the lower part of the district, and more especially in the 
Jangal villages, the hot weather begins much earlier, and the air is 
dry all the year round. 

As might be expected the moist Bet tract is very unhealthy. 
During the months August to November fever is very prevalent, and 
in a bad year one can scarcely in October find an able-bodied 
man not sutfering from it. The villages have during this season the 
appearance of being deserted ; and the same answer is returned in 
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every village to one’s inquiries as to where the Lambardars are tap 
se digia” (he is down with fever). Ludhiana and all the towns and 
villages along the high bank and over the Budha Nala, are not 
better off. In Machiwara, Bahlolpur, Kum, Bhundri, &c., it is quite 
part of a man’s life to have an attack of fever once in the year. The 
severity of these attacks varies, but the general result is a weakening 
of the constitution, which makes the people less able to resist 
the effects of other ailments ; and it will be found that the dwellers 
in the Bet and along the high bank are much shortly lived 
than those of the more inland tracts. In some years the fever 
is of a bad type, and then it plays havoc with the people. 
Mr. Davidson, the former Settlement Officer, speaks in his 
report of being frightened away from Kum by the number of dead 
bodies brought out for burial while he was there in camp. In 1878 
there was a terrific mortality amongst the Kashmiris and other half- 
starved members of the lower classes in the city of Ludhiana and 
also in the villages. The civil station is by no means a desirable 
residence during the months of September and October ; but one 
appears to get away from the influence of the malaria by going even 
a short distance inland. The most healthy portion of the district 
is the south-west corner about Bassian and the Jangal villages, 
where the climate is always dry and the water much purer. The 
people of these parts are generally exempt even from fever, and 
enjoy excellent health. The district cannot claim any special diseases 
as prevailing. Phthisis and mania are the most common. Neither 
Ludhiana nor any one of the other towns has suffered from an epi- 
demic of cholera since that of 1872 ; and such visitations are rare. 
The prevalence of ophthalmia has probably been exaggerated. 

The Civil Surgeon writes ; “ The chief diseases of the Ludhi- 
ana district are due to malarious poison, enlargement of the spleen 
and antemia being very prevalent. Pulmonary consumption is very 
common in the town of Ludhiana, and although it attacks all classes, 
the foreign colonies located here are the principal victims, vis., the 
Kashmiris and Pathans. The disease amongst the Kashmiris is 
certainly intensified by their employment in shawl-weaving, although 
the real cause must be attributed to the climate chiefly, which does 
not agree with the people of more temperate regions. There is no 
endemic disease peculiar to the district, the same diseases prevailing 
as in other parts of the Punjab, namely, fevers, pneumonia which is 
frequently epidemic, and diseases of the bowels, dysentery and diarr- 
hoea.” 

Tables Nos. XI, XIA, XIB, and XLIV give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its 
towns during the last five years ; while the birth and death rates 
since 1868, so far as available, will be found at page 46 for the general 
population, and in Chapter VI under the heads of the several large 
towns of the district. Table No. XII shows the number of insane, 
blind, deaf-mutes, and lepers as ascertained at the census of 1881; 
while Table No. XXXVIII shows the working of the dispensaries 
since 1877. 
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SECTION B.- GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its na- 
ture, and so little has been done in the Punjab in the way of detailed 
geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss the local 
geology of separate districts. But a sketch of the geology of the 
province as a whole has been most kindly furnished by Mr. Mcdli- 
cott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, and is pub- 
lished in extenso in the Provincial Volume of the Gazetteer Series, 
and also as a separate pamphlet. 

The only mineral product of the district is kanJear, which is 
quarried in many places, and is to be found in sufficient quantity 
and at so convenient sites that there is no difficulty in obtaining a 
supply for all the metalled roads and for lime. Saltpetre used to be 
made in a few villages ; but the manufacture has been given up. 

It is not to be expected that in such a highly cultivated district 
there should be much room for the spontaneous growth of trees or 
shrubs. There are in some villages of the Bet small plantations of 
kikar, &c., reserved by the people. In the uplands, even at the last 
Settlement, there was little natural growth in the uncultivated 
lands ; and since then the cultivation has absorbed most of the w’aste 
that was left. In a very few villages in the upper part of the district 
there is a small area still left under dhdk (Butea frondosa), forests of 
which must at one time have covered the face of the country. This 
tree requires a good deal of rain and a hard soil, so that it is not to 
be found in the south-west of the district and in the outlying vil- 
lages ; but in those parts there is a comparatively much larger area of 
waste still unbroken, and covered with the hardier jand {Prosopis 
spicigera), karil (Capparis aphglla), &c. It is doubtful there will 
be much growth of any sort left in ten years, for already, since the 
new assessments were announced, the people have begun to bring the 
remaining w’aste under the plough. Trees (generally kikar and ber) 
are scattered about the fields and line the village roads, or are to be 
found round the village site ; and the general result, except in 
the light-soiled villages to the south-west, is to give one looking 
across the country the impression of its being well-wmodcd. The 
Government roads have in places along them fine avenues of all sorts 
of trees {slnsham, siris, &c.), and in a few years the canal also will 
have a very good show. Besides this there are twm considerable 
plantations under the Forest Department, one in the Civil Station 
and one on the Phillour road near the river. The Malaudh Sardars 
have two or three pieces of Btr or forest in the neighbourhood of 
Malaudh and of Sahna ; and these cover a good deal of ground. 
The following is a list of the more common trees of spontaneous 
growth to be found in the district ; — 


Vernacular or Local 
Name. 

Botanical Name. 

BEMS.BES. 

(*i *«> 

Acacia arahica 

Grows in most parts of the district, 
but best in the east. Affects a stiff 
soil, and likes rain, but is very 
hardy. It is tho zemindar’s ticc 
par excellence^ being most useful f('r 
all flcricultural purposes and rnofing 
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Yernacular or Local 
Name. 

Botofiical Name. 

Kbhabks. 

B^r, Beri... 

Zi2i/phut JuJuba 

Grows in most parts of the PhAia, 
and does well in sandy soil. Useful 
for its fruit, and also for its wood 
for roofing. Is planted in groves as 
a protection against sand drift. 

Pipal : Barota or Bar 

Ficus religiota; Ficus 

Grow in all parts of the Bhdia, where 

indica 

planted; generally on the edge of 
the village pond; useful for shade 
only. 

Filkan ... 

Ficu» venoaa ... 

Takes the place of the above in the 
: grown for shade. 

Farwili or Far^sh ... 

Tamarix orientalis 

Grows very generally where planted 
in the B^t, mostly round the villaee 
site : also, but more rarely, in the 
uplands. Useful for roofing. 

Shlshatn ... 

Dalbergia sissu 

Grown along roads, &c., by Govern- 
ment. 

PLulai ... 

Acacia modssta 

Grown in Bdt and Bhdia, often in 
groves : wood is useful for roofing, 
making doors, &e. 

Dh^k or Bak&in 

Melia sempervirens 

Planted at the wells in the Bdt: grows 
very fast, and wood useful for roofing. 
The Ardins and Sainis usually grow 
the tree round their wells for its 
shade. 

Him ... ... 

Azadirachla indica 

A good tree for shade ; not very com- 
mon, and growing by itself both in 
B6t and Dhdia. Wood is useful. 

Tilt 

Morus ... ... 

As above; wood is useful. 

Dbdk, Jaud and Earll 

Butea fi-ondosa 

) 


Prosopis spicigera ... 

Capparis aphglla 

> Jangal trees (see above in the text.) 

Eaimb ... ...*, 


There are one or two groves of this 
tree, which is useful only for shade. 


It is not necessary to give a detailed list of the various fruit 
trees to be found in the gardens about the city and elsewhere, as 
these are the usual ones of the Punjab plains. Oranges and loquats 
seem to do best ; but the district is a bad one for fruit. 

In newly formed land along the river is to be found the usual 
growth of pilchi (Tamarix orienlalis) here known as j/tdo. 
It is very useful for making baskets, and for lining tem- 
porary wells. There is also an abundant growth of dib grass 
CEragrostis cynosuroides), oi chitm or matting is made ; and 

in places of a plant called kahi which, when young and tender, 
is used for fodder, and when old hardens into a reed, used to make 
an inferior sort of pen. In the Budha there is a weed called jdla, 
which is very largely used in clarifying sugar. 

Sarkanda (Saccharum moonja) generally called Sarwdr, grows 
in many places of the Dhaia, and is largely planted along roads, and 
where there are sand hills, with a view to stop the drift, which it 
does more or less effectually. The various uses to which this grass 
is put need not be detailed. There is a regular system of cultivat- 
ing it. The year’s crop is cut down in March or April, and fire 
applied to the stumps with a view of promoting fresh growth. It 
begins to spring immediately after the rains, and attains a height of 
ten feet or upwards. Large sums are realized by the sale of what is 
grown along the Government roads : and in places round Ludhiana 
it is found profitable to give up the cultivation of inferior sandy 
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soils and to plant this. There is a small shrub called jhdre, which 
deserv'es special mention for its usefulness. It is a small, prickly 
bush, which grows in abundance in the waste land of most villages ; 
and, as it is called mallah in the Jangal, it is probably the same 
as the wild bdr {Zizyphus nummularia). Twice in the year the 
growth in the village common land is cut, and the produce most 
carefully divided according to the proprietors’ shares. When dry 
it is beaten with sticks and tossed with a pitchfork (salang), and 
the leaves thus separated from the branches, which make a most 
excellent hedge that will keep out anything. The leaves are given 
to the cattle as fodder, either alone or mixed with straw, and are 
said to be most strengthening. Ak {Caloiropis procera) grows 
all over the district in the fields, and is cut down for firewood as 
fast as it appears. 

The principal weeds that grow amongst the cultivation are 
pidzi, kasumbhi and lelii. The two first are so named from 
their resemblance to the onion and the safflower, and the last is the 
common field thistle. They all three flourish throughout the dis- 
trict ; but the Bet soil appears to suit them best. Pidzi does 
the most harm, and a great part of the cultivator’s time is taken up 
in rooting it out of his fields. The process is not attended with 
much success in the Bet and in Muhammadan villages elsewhere, 
and one often sees a field of wheat completely killed down by it. 
It appears to be impossible to clear land of the weed altogether, 
for there is a fresh growth every year ; and, if left alone, it would 
very soon cover the fields. Other less common weeds are bdtfiu, 
chaitri saroch, j aunchi, harmal, barru. 

The domestic animals will be appropriately mentioned elsewhere. 
The following very complete lists of the large mammals, the game 
birds, venomous snakes, and fishes commonly found in the district, 
was supplied to the Settlement Officer by Mr. F. Field, who, in addition 
to an extensive knowledge of natural history, had a minute acquaint- 
ance with the district. During the past five years, rervards to the 
amount of Es. 241 have been paid for the destruction of 82 
Avolves and 5 snakes 


List of the larger mamviah found in the Ludhiana District. 


Name^ English and 
Hindustani. 

Scieutiho I^ame, 

Habitat, &c. 

The Otter (H. Ood) ... 

Lutra nair 

Found all along the Sutlej; grows to 
a large size. Thej are also found 
occasionally along the reedy bed of 
the old bed of the Sutlej during the 
cold weather. 

The Wild Cat (H. 
Jangli billi). 

Felis chaus 

Common about Ludhiana, and in nil 
grass jungles throughout the district, 
where they do great damage to the 
game of all sorts. 

The Wolf (H. Bhe- 
ria, Bhagiar). 

Canis paUi_pes 

Found scattered throughout the district 
chiefly along the banks of the fSnhind 
canal. They seem to have increased 
within the last few years in this dis- 
trict, and do considerable damage to 
the village goats and calves. 

The Jackal (H. Gi'dar) 

Canis atireua 

Common throughout the district. 

The Indian Eos (H 
Luran). 

Vulpes bengalensis 

Thinly scattered throughout the dis- 
trict. 


Chapter I, B. 
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List of the larger mammals found in the Ludhiana District — Gontd. 


Jfame, English and 
Bindust4ni. 

SeientiBc Name. 

Habitat, &e. 

Thfl Ppsert Fox (H. 
Lumri). 

Vulpet leucopus 

Thinly scattered throughout thedistrict. 
Rarer in the cultivated parts but 
commoner than V, bengalensis 
towards the south and south-west. 

The Porpoise (H.. ?). 

Tlanthfa gangetica (/) 
P. IndL 

Found in the Sutlej ; commoner in the 
cold season. The one found here is 
probably P. Indi. 

The Hare (H. Saha, 
Sajar, Ebargosh). 

Lepus rujicaudatus 

Found everywhere throughout the dis- 
trict ; most plentiful to the south- 
west, wherever there is sufficient 
jungle; common all along the canal 
banks. 

The Wild Pi» (H. 
JangU Sur). 

Sus indicu9 

Found along the banks of the Sutlej, 
wherever there is sufficient cover ; 
but common nowhere. Chief habitat, 
the long grass grown in the jungle to 
right of Railway Line to Phillour. 
where bunds, &e,, have been erected. 

The .Wiigai (H. Roz). 

Portax pictu$ 

A few are found to south and south- 
west of district in jungles border- 
ing on Native States, where, the Chiefs 
being Sikhs, they are more or less 
preserved, and are more common. 

The Antelope (D. 
Mirg, Harn). 

Antilope hexoarlica 

Found plentifully throughout the dis- 
trict, They rarely visit the low 
lands but cbieSy conSue them- 

selves to the higher land, where there 
are large plains surrounded by culti- 
vation, Formerly large herds were 
found in the district; but now it is 
rare to see a herd of 100 individuals. 
In the south-west of the district their 
place is taken hy the gazelle, and 
they are rarely or never seen. This 
is the more strange, as they are very 
common in Hissar and Siraa, districts 
closely resembling the south-west of 
this district in quality of soil, &c. 

The Gazelle (El. 

Harni, Chiu«kara). 

Gazella Bennettii 

The ravine deer of sportsmen, common 
throughout the district, chiefly wher- 
ever sand hillocks dot the plains; very 
common to south-west of this district 
where it entirelv supplants the antelope 


List of the Game Birds found in the Ludhiana District. 


No. in 
JerdoD. 

Name. 

ScientlGc Name, 

Habitat, &c. 

799 

Thn larj-e Sand 

Grouse (U. Bbatti- 
tar). 

Pterocles arenarius ... 

Comes in immense flights in the 
first week of November, though 
occasional small flights may be 
seen in the end of October. It 
remains till March and re-mi- 
grateg north. 

801 

The large Pintail 
Sand Grouse (H. 
Bhatitar.) 

P, alchata 

Occasionally found mixed up with 
P, arenarius., but rare. Pro- 
bably more numerous to the west 
and south-west of the district. 

802 

The small Sand 
Grouse (H. Bhati- 
tar). 

P. exustus 

The rock pigeon of some sports- 
men ; much rarer than P. are- 
narius ; commonest to south and 
south-west of the district. 

803 

The Peacock (H 
Mohr), 

Pam cristatns 

Found in very many parts of the 
district. It is semi-doraesticated, 
and is generally to be found near 
villages. It is held sacred by 
some of the villagers. 
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List of the Game Birds found in the Ludhiana District — Contd. 


No, in 
Jerdon. 

Name. 

SfientiBc Name. 

Habitat, &c. 

818 

The Block Partridge 
(£1. Kala Titar), 

Francolinus vuIgarU 

Nowhere very common ; but a few 
are to be found along every mile 
of the Sirhind Canal. Also found 
in all the jungles to the ; south of 
the district. Not common to the 
South-west, where the grey part- 
ridge has supplanted it. 

822 

Tlie Grey Partridge 
(ff. Titar), 

Ortjfgornis ponticeru 
ana. 

Found sparingly everywhere wher- 
ever there is any jungle; near a 
village they seem specially to con- 
gregate; but wherever there is 
grass or bush they are to be found. 
To the south-west of the district 
they are most plentiful. 

829 

The Quail (H. Ba- 
tair). 

Coturnix communis ... 

Plentiful from April till the rabi 
crop is cut. Again they come in 
in September and stay till the 
kharif crop is cut ; some few 
birds stay in long grass, Ac., all 
the cold weather, and a very few 
stay and breed here in June and 

830 

The Rain Quail (H. 
Batair). 

Coturnix eoromondelica 

A rainy season visitor. It comes 
in in July, when its peculiar 
“ whect-wheet ” is to be heard in 
cloudy weather all day. It 
leaves before C. communis at- 
rives as a rule, though occasion, 
ally both birds may be flushed in 
nne field. 

831 

The large Button 
Quail (H. Batair) 

Turnix dussumierii ... 

This bird occasionally is flushed 
when quail-shooting in September 
and October, but is by no means 
plentiful and stays a very short 
time. 

833 

The Button Quail 
(H. Chota Batair). 

Turnix sgkesii 

Found occasionally in the spring 
and autumn crops. It has a very 
strong scent, and dogs invariably 
put them up, though they may 
fail to put up a common quail. 

836 

The great Bustard 
(H. Tughdar), 

Eupodotis Edtcardsii 

During certain times of the year 
visits the south-west of the dis- 
trict, probably during the hot 
weather and rams. 

837 

The Oubara (H. 
Khur Mohr. P. 
Tilaoo). 

Souhara Macqueenii.,. 

A very few of this species visit this 
district during the cold weather. 
Occasionally a flock takes up its 
residence near an open bush 
jungle, and stays for a month or 
so; but this is rare. 

839 

The lesser Florican 

(H ?) 

Sgpheotides auritus ... 

Once, and only once, this bird was 
seen in this district. It was in 
September and was emigrating 
probably. It was in the “ Feo- 
pie’s Park” at Ludhiana close to 
the civil station. 

851 

The Lapwing 

(H. Titiri). 

Vanelhts cristatus ... 

Found all along tho Sutlej, but 
chiefly along the banka of the 
“ Budba Nata,” where it is plenti- 
ful during the cold weather. 

833 

The white tailed Lap- 
wing (H ?) 

Chettnsia leucura ... 

Common along the “ Budha Ndla” 
every cold weather, notwith- 
standing Jerdon’s remark that 
it is a rare bird in India. 

863 

The Sarua Crane (H. 
Taras. ) 

Qrns anligone ... 

Occasionally found in pairs about 
the district, chiefly to the south. 


Chapter I, B. 
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List of the Game Birds found in the Ludhiana District — Contd. 


No. in 
JerdoD. 

Name. 

Scientific Name. 

Habitat, &c. 

865 

The Koolaa (H. 
Kdnjj. 

Gnis cinerea 

A cold weather visitant in large 
numbers. It comes iu in Octo- 
ber and leaves in the end of 
March; spends the daj near or 
on the river Sutlej, and flies in- 
land to feed on the green crops 
or sown grain morning and 
evening. 

866 

The Demoiselle 

Crane (tf. KLar- 
khair.) 

Anthropoides tirgo ... 

On its passage to and from lower 
India, this handsome bird occa- 
sionallj stops to rest and feed on 
the Sutlej. It is only in October 
and the latter half of March that 
it is ever seen, and then only for 
a day at a time. It never makes 
a prolonged stay here, being 
more of a jhil-loving bird than 
its congener Q. communis. 

871 

The Snipe (H, Ch£- 
ha.) 

QalUnago scolopacinnis 

The full snipe of sportsmen. Com- 
mon all along the *' Budba Nala” 
and rushy places throughout the 
district. The first flight arrive 
about middle of September; no 
more come til! October, when 
they straggle in ; nowhere to bo 
fuund in considerable numbers 
till January. They stay til) end 
of March, and the Inst flights 
pass through in the end of April. 

872 

The Jack Snipe (U. 
Chiba). 

G. gaJlinula 

Arrive in the end of September and 
stay till April. 

873 

The Fainted Snipe 
(H, Chaho). 

Shgnchaa hengalensis 

Found throughout the district, 
commonest in the early cold wea- 
ther. Aflects all tbo swamps 
and pools. Breeds in the district 
where it has been seen all the 
year round. 

875 

The Godwit (H. 
Chiha). 

Limosa agocephala ... 

Found in the Cold weather and be- 
ginning of the hot near the Sutlej 
on all large pools and swamps. 

CO 

The Curlew (H. 
Chaha). 

Numenius arquata ... 

Frequents the “Budba Nala” 
and the land lying near the Sut- 
lej, where it feeds in the fields, 
Ac. A cold weather visitant. 

911 

The Flamingo 

Phaenicoj terns roseus 

Stragglers no doubt visit this dis- 
trict during the late rams and 
early cold weather. Shot once 
at Mi&ni. 

919 

The Barred-headed 
Goose (H, Mag)- 

Anter indicus 

Visits the district in considerable 
numbers in the cold weather; 
stays from October to March. 
They spend the day by the rivers, 
Visiting the gram fields inland 
during the morning and the fields 
near the rivers in the afternoon 

950 

The Black-backed 
Goose (H, Nagta). 

Saricidiomia melano* 
notus. 

May bo found occasionally towards 
Mi^ni, Machiward, Ac., in the 
rains. 

915 

The Grey Goose (H. 
Mag). 

Anser cinereus 

Visits the district during the cold 
weather. Habits identical with 
A. indicus. Some few flocks live 
in the interior of the district for 
two or three months away from 
the Sutlej. 

961 

The ^Thite-bodied 
Goose-teal (H...,?). 

Nettapva coromande- 
lianua. 

Found occasionally in the begin- 
ning of the cold weather and 
occasionally in the hot, along the 
Sutlej and Pudha Nala. 
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List of the Game Birds found in the Ludhiana District — Contd. 


No, in 
JerdOD. 

Hame. 

Scientifio Name. 

Habitat, &c. 

952 

The Whistling^ Teal 
(H. Murfrhdbi). 

Dendrocj/gna atoturee 

Found during the hot weather all 
along the Sutlej, 

951 

The Ruddy Shield- 
rake (H, Surkhdb, 
Kawok). 

Casarca ruCila 

Tisits the “ Budha Nala” occasion- 
ally in the cold weather, and in 
considerable numbers the Sutlej. 
Feeds often on gram inland in 
larg^ flocks. 

Visits 'the district in the cold wea- 
tber, and may be found on all 
Village tanks and jbiis till 
April. 

967 

The Shoveller (H. 
Murghabi). 

Spatula clgpeaia 

958 

The Mallard (IT. 
Murghabi), 

Anatloichaa 

Cold weather bird, found in huge 
flights on the Sutlej and also on 
“Budha Ndla/* Arrives in 
November, 

959 

The Sp<itte6-billed 
Uuck (U. Murghl- 

hi). 

Anas pacilorhgncha ... 

The “wax bill” of some, found 
occasionally on the Sutlej and 
“ Budha Nala’’ during the hot 
weather as well as the cold. 

961 

The Gadwall (H. 
Murghabi). 

Chaulelasmns ttreperus 

Comes in October, and is very 
common in all jiiils as well as on 
tbe Sutlej and “ Budha Naia.” 
Comes at night in huge flights to 
feed on tbe weeds in tbe 
iiMa. 

962 

The Pintail (II, Mur- 
gbibi). 

Dafila acuta 

A few flights are seen every year. 
Commonest in tlie beginning of 
tbe year in the ponds in the in- 
terior of the district. 

963 

The Widgeon (H, 
Murghdbi), 

Mareca penelope 

Some few are seen every cold 
weather, but never in any num- 
bers. 

961 

The T^al (H. Mur- 
ghabi). 

Quer^uedula crecca ... 

One of the commonest cold wea- 
ther birds. Found in all pools 
and on Sutlej and tbe “Budha 
Nalaj'" comes in end of Septem- 
beraud goes in April. 

965 

The Garganey (H. 
Murghabi). 

Q. circia ... 

Some few visit tbe district in Sep- 
tember and October, but disappear 
again till March. Nowhere very 
common. 

967 

The red-cre«ted Po- 
chard (U. llurgbd- 
bi). 

Srauta rtifina 

Visits the Sutlej and “Budlia 
Nala” in large numbers in Feb- 
ruary and March, It has also 
been shot in July in the district. 

969 

The White Eye (H. 
Murghabi). 

Aythya nyroca 

Visits tbe Sutlej and ‘‘Budha 
Ndla“ in tbe cold weather. 

971 

The Golden Eye (H. 
Murghabi), 

Fuligula cristata 

It is tbe tamest and the common- 
est duck found; occasionally a 
few flights visit the district in the 
winter, principally in March. 


The White-headed 

Frismatura Uvcoce- 

One specimen of this very rare 


Duck (H. Murghd- 
bi). 

phala. 

bird was shot in the district. 

972 

The Morganeer (H. 
?). 

Mergus caitor 

Found on the Sutlej occasionally 
though rarely during the cold 
weather. 

973 

The Smew (H. ...P). 

Mergellus albellua ... 

Found occasionally in the cold 
weather. 

1001 

The Grey Pelican 
(11. Paiuh). 

Felecanus FMlippensis 

Found in the “Budha Nala “ and 
Sutlej during the hot weather 
and rains. 


Chapter I, B. 
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List of the Thanatophidia or Venomous Snakes in the Ludhiana 

District. 


Geology, Fauna 
and Flora. 

Fauna. 


name 

ScieDtihc Name. 

Habita^, &c. 

The Cobra (El, Kaia 
6&mp.) 

Naja tripudians 

The most deadly, as well as the most 
common, of all ihe poisonous snakes 
in the more cultivated parts of the 
district, and wherever there is cuh 
tivatioD, gpardens, &o. ; also in all 
the jungles. It grows to a large 
size, having been killed 6 feet long. 
In the open sandy parts of the dis' 
trict it is supplanted by E. cari- 
nata. 

The Einged Snake (H 
Karait)« 

Bungarus cceruleua 

Inhabits the same country as the 
cobra, except that it is not found 
in jungles. Commonest about 

gardens where there are old walls, 
&c. Hardly less dearily than the 
cobra, and as it has a habit of curl- 
ing up by doors and under chicks, 
&e., and not moving at the ap- 
proach of man, it is a most danger- 
ous snake. 

The Eussell’a Viper 
(H f) 

Dahoia Russellii ... 

liare in this district, but found occa- 
sionally, chieBy towards Machiw^ri 
and Bahlolpur to the north-east of 
this district. 

The Chain Adder ... 

EcMa carinata 

Very common throughout the district 
in the drier and more sandy parts 

A small sluggish snake, and fortu- 
nately less deadly than any of the 
three foregoing species ; otherwise 
there would be more deaths from 
snake-bite than there are. On being 
met at night it never attempts to 
get out of the way, but curls up in 
an attitude of defence and gives 
out a hissing noise by rubbing its 
earinated scales together. When 
a report of the poisonous snakes 
of this district was being prepared 
in 1871 (?) a very great number of 
these snakes were brought in. 
Their captors said they found them 
under any old logs about the fields 
or villages on the higher lands. 
This is the celebrated “ Kupper ’* of 
Sindh probably, where it appears 
to be more deadly than in the 
Punjab. 


List of the commoner Fishes found in the Ludhiana District. 

The Mahasir ... Found throughout the year in the Sutlej and the 
Budha Ndla. In the Sutlej they run to a large size, 
some specimens weighing about SOlbs. and over. 
They spawn in the rainy season. 

The Rohu ... Found in the Sutlej and the Budha Nala ; is even 
commoner than the Mahasir. It spawns in July 
and August. It runs to about 20 or SOlbs. ; larger 
specimens are rarely found. 
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. . When in condition one of the best fish for the table Chapter I, B. 
found here. There arc several varieties of this fish. — - 

Its appearance changes greatly with the season and 
the water it is found in. It spawns late in the Fauna 
year, and the young may be seen in countless num- 
bers in pools at that time. 

.. During the rains, after the first heavy floods have 
swept down the Budha Nala, this fish begins to 
run up. It is rarely in good condition owing to 
the thickness of the water, but is notwithstanding 
the very best eating fish to be had here. In the 
Sutlej it is found in great quantities near any 
places where young fish congregate. It probably 
migrates for part of the year and also to spawn. 

.. Small specimens of this fish are found in any 
numbers in the Budha Nala and Sutlej. It 
rarely runs large, yet specimens of 5lbs. or so are 
sometimes cauglit by the fishermen. 

,. “ Bilm.” Common in the Nala and Sutlej. In the 
latter it is occa.sionally found very large, 8 or 91bs. 
in weight, but in the Budha Nala specimens of lib. 
even are rare. It i.s found all the year round and 
does not appear to migrate. 

. This fish is found after the rains. It runs up after 
the heavy floods in the rains, and grows to a large 
size. Very commonly found olbs. in weight. It 
has a curious habit of rising constantly to the 
surface of the water and turning over, showing its 
very broad silvery side. 

. Very like the Mohu, and closely allied to it in habit. 

It is commoner, and is found all the year round. 

It has the habit of turning over on the surface. 

It is a small fish, rarely Aveighing ilb. in weight. 

. A common and very voracious fish, the shark of this 
part of the world. It runs to a large size in the 
Sutlej, and fair sized fish come up the Budha Nala 
in the rains. It breeds in July and August like 
the Rohu. 

.. A not very common and very repulsive-looking fish, 
very dark purple or red. Said to bo a good table 
fish ; but its looks keep people from trying it. 

.. Common in both the Sutlej and the Budha Nala, 
where in autumn and spring it may be seen rising 
at gnats in hundreds like trout. By all accounts, 
ow'ing to excessive netting with small meshed nets, 
this fish has been considerably thinned out near 
towns. 

. Something like a small Mahasir, but with scales like 
a grayling in parallel rows along the body. Has 
a curious habit of swimming in companies about 
on the surface with its mouth out of the water 
during the late autumn and spring. 

s 
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In the cold weather wild fowl are plentiful along the river and in 
the Buclha Nala, but they are much disturbed in the neighbourhood 
of Ludhiana by native shikaris. Very fair snipe-shooting may be had 
under Machiward. Flocks of kiilan and geese are also to be met with 
’ in the fields. In the uplands there are a good many hares, though the 
Jat of the present day is fond of coursing : and partridges, black and 
grey, are to be found in the sugarcane fields or where there is a 
small patch of jungle. Quails are abundant in their seasons ; and 
sand grouse of several sorts are to be found in numbers in the cold 
weather amongst the moth, &c., stubble in sandy soils, as well as 
flocks of wild pigeon. Peacocks are common in the eastern part of 
the district, and live in the sugarcane fields. The ordinary Jats 
have no great objection to their being shot ; but the birds are really 
half tame, and only eatable when young. Owing to the absence of 
cover it is not generally an easy matter to make a large bag, e.xcept, 
perhaps, amongst the quail or snipe ; and one brings home from a 
day’s shooting a most miscellaneous collection of game picked up in 
the fields. In some of the detached villages, which have a growth of 
jungle left, it is possible to get a good bag of grey partridge and 
hare : and there are some birs or reserves in Patiala territory which 
are strictly preserved and abound with game. Pigs are very com- 
mon along the river just under Ludhiana. They find shelter mostly 
in the forest plantation on the Phillour road and in a large piece of 
land beside the river, covered with high grass, which has boon taken 
up by the Kailway Company for purposes of protection of their 
bridge. The number of pigs appears to have increased within recent 
years ; and it is only here that they are found. They come out at 
night in swarms and ravage the fields to great distances about, devot- 
ing most of their attention to sugarcane, maize, &c., of which they 
are fond ; but also rooting up the young spring crops from sheer 
vice. They are fondest of the ponda or thick sugarcane ; and in 
Eajowal and other villages, where it is grown extensively, the people 
are out all night along the boundaries of their fields with fires light- 
ed and keeping up a continual noise. The pigs, however, do not 
appear to mind this, and get into the field. The amount of injury 
done by these pests is very large ; but no systematic attempt has 
been made to kill them down. It is not possible to ride after them 
owing to the rough and broken nature of the country and the difficul- 
ty of getting them out. An occasional sportsman shoots a few, 
but the loss is not felt. The antelope and ravine deer are com- 
mon in most places; and one has to go a very few miles from 
Ludhiana to get a good black-buck. The deer are very tame ; 
but shooting them is attended with considerable risk, owing to the 
perfectly flat nature of the country, and the number of people that 
are always working in the fields. Nilgai are found in some of the 
waste lands belonging to our detached villages. 
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HISTORY. 

There are no signs to indicate that the Ludhiana district has 
been the scene of any great physical change. The Sutlej appears 
always to have been confined to its present valley, though within 
this it has shifted about a good deal. The last change took place 
about 100 years ago, when the river abandoned its course under the 
ridge that separates the lowlands from the Dhaia whore now the 
Budha Nala flows, and transferred to this side the whole of the 
present Bet tract, which was then for the mo.st part uninhabited. 
The towns of Bahlolpur, Machiwara, and Ludhiana, and the old 
villages, such as Kum and Bhundri, which lie on the top of the 
ridge, were built on the bank of the river. There is nothing to show 
that the uplands were ever traversed by streams unless, indeed, 
the sand belts of the Satnrala tahsil mark the course of hill torrents 
long since dried up. There ai’e no local traditions indicating that 
such is the case, but this source of information would not go back 
more than 300 or 400 years. It is clear that such changes as have 
taken place in the appearance of the country are the work of man 
and not of nature. 

Few districts possess greater historical interest than Ludhiana, 
which must from its situation have been at all periods the scene of 
most important events. Lying as it does on the high road from 
Central Asia, it would be crossed by each succe.ssive wave of con- 
quest or immigration ; and, when we come to historical times, we 
find that some of the most decisive conflicts for empire took place 
in this neighbourhood. The Punjab was always an outlying pro- 
vince of Hindustan, and its loss was not fatal ; but, once across the 
Sutlej, an invader had nothing between him and Delhi. Perhaps 
the greatest interest attaches to the country as the scene of the 
struggles between rising Sikhism and the Muhammadans ; and when 
at the beginning of the present century the English power extended 
northwards till finally we succeeded to the empire of India, the 
Sutlej was fixed as the limit of our territories ; and Ludhiana was 
for nearly half a century our frontier garrison at the point whore we 
were in contact with the only remaining independent power, that of 
the Punjab. 

Little can be said of the Hindu period, for there is an absolute 
dearth of materials on which to found anything resembling history. 
Mr. Tolbort writes : “ I presume that it formed a portion of the king- 
dom of Magadha ; Sunet, Tihara Machiwara and Bahlolpur date 1 
from the Hindu period. It is sajd that Machiwara is mentioned in | 
the Mahabharat, and that Bahlolpur formerly bore the name of ; 
Muhabatpura.” But, as he points out elsewhere, there are many ’■ 
Machiwaras. It is possible that antiquarian research may give us 
some information, but at present it has been applied only to the 
mound at Sunet, a village three or four miles west of Ludhiana. 
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This mound is of verj' considerable extent, and clearly marks 
the site of an important city. It was visited by General Cunning- 
ham in 1878 — 79, and the result of his enquiries will be found at 
pages 65 — 67, Vol. XIV of the Archseological Survey. General 
Cunningham examined bricks, one or two sculptures and a number 
of coins ; and his conclusions from an exmination of the last are as 
follows : “ From these coins the following facts may be deduced 
with almost absolute certainty : — 

“ (1). The town of Sunet was in existence before the Christian 
era as evidenced by the coins of Uttamadatta and Amoghabhuti. It 
continued to flourish during the whole period of the dominion of the 
Indo-Scythians, and of their successors who used Sassanian types 
down to the time of Samonta Dewa, the Brahmin King of Kabul 
and the Punjab. 

“(2). From the total absence of coins of the Tomara Kajas 
of Delhi as well as of all the different Muhammadan dynasties, it 
would appear that Sunet must have been destroyed during one of 
the invasions of Mahmiid of Ghazni, and afterwards remained un- 
occupied for many centuries.” 

There are various legends about the destruction of Sunet, all of 
which represent the last Raja as living on human flesh and as owing 
his downfall to not having spared the only child of a Brahmin widow. 
Mr. Tolbort appears to think that the town was overthrown by an 
earthquake. However this may be, it is likely that Sunet was the 
head-quarters of some Hindu kingdom, small or great ; but more we 
cannot tell. 

Current tradition identifies Tihara in the north-we.st corner of 
Jagraon tahsfl with the city of Varat mentioned in the Mahabharat ; 
and this is said to have been its name up to Muhammadan times. 
It was a place of some import.ance under the Mughals ; but the old 
town has long since disappeared into the river which ran under it, 
and the present site is at some distance from the former one. Tihara 
may have been the capital of a small Hindu kingdom. There 
was also a city call Mohabatpur close to Bahlol pur ; but of this too 
all traces have disappeared. It is quite possible that in Hindu 
times the country w^as to some extent inhabited by a nomad people, 
and that there were a good many towns and villages along the banks 
of the river; but they and the races that dwelt in them have long 
since disappeared, perhaps in the time of the early Muhammadan 
invasions when the country' was overrun by plundering Biluchi's and 
other tribes. The ancestors of the present agricultural population 
certainly immigrated within the la.st 700 or 800 years. The Raj- 
puts were the first settlers, and came from the south. They say that 
in the reign of Shahab-ud-dfn Ghori (A. D. 1157) their ancestors 
found the country all wmste and obtained from the Emperor 
the grant of a largo tract of land along the Sutlej, in which they 
settled. Their villages are almost all found along the ridge over the 
old course of the river, or in the valley beneath. They w'ore followed 
by the Jats who mostly came from the .same direction as the Rajputs, 
and began to settle in the uplands 400 or 500 ye.ars ago, first in the 
ea.stern parts, and much later in the west, tahsii Jagraon, &c. 
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There is no information about the district during the earlier 
Muhammadan invasions ; and it is not till the time of the Lodis that 
the name is mentioned. The local history of Bute Shah^ which is 
generally very reliable, gives the following account of the first attempt 
to establish a settled government in the.se parts ; “ In the reign of 

Sikandar, son of Bahlol Lodi, the people about Ludhiana were op- 
pressed by the plundering Biluchi'.s, and applied to the Emperor for 
assistance. Sikandar, in answer to their prayer, .sent two of his 
Lodi chiefs, by name Yiisaf Khan and Nihang Khan, with an army. 
These chiefs fixed on the present site of the Ludhiana city, which 
was then a village called Mir Hota, as their head-quarters and restored 
order to the country about. Yusaf cros.sed the Sutlej to check the 
Khokhars, who were then plundering the Jullundur Doab, and settled 
at Sultanpur. Nihang Khan remained at ilir Hota as the Em- 
peror’s Lieutenant ; and called the place Ludhiana. He was succeed- 
ed by his son and grandson. The latter, Jalal Khan, built the fort 
of Ludhiana out of the bricks found at Sunet. His two sons parti- 
tioned the country round about Ludhiana, which was then lying 
wa.ste, amongst the people of the town, and distributed them in 
villages. In the time of Jalal Khan’s grandsons, Alu Khan and 
Khizr Khan, the Lodi dynasty was overthrown by Babar ; and the 
Lodis of Ludhiana sunk to the position of ordinary subjects of the 
Mughal emj)ire. They are said to have lived close to the fort for 
many generations, but all traces of them have now disappeared, and 
even the tombs of Nihang and his immediate descendants have been 
lost sight of, although they are said to have been standing some 
years ago.” Without vouching for the accuracy' of this account it 
may bo said that the founding of the city' of Ludhiana, and the first 
systematic attempt to people the country about it, date from the 
reign of the Lodi dynasty who hold the throne of Delhi from 14.50 to 
1.525. Under Bahlol Lodi’s “ beneficent administration the prosperity 
of the country reached its summit, and the limits of the empire were 
extended to the Indus” — {Mnruhnmu) ; and the reign of his successor, 
Sikandar, was a most prosperous one. 

The progress of the country does not appear to have been im- 
peded by the change of rulers ; and the Mughals established a strong 
government at Sirhind, to which Ludhiana and the country about 
it wore attached as a mahdl or parganah. Sirhind, with the rest of 
the empire, passed into the hand.s of the Sur dynasty' ; and it was at 
the town of MachiwMa, 25 miles east of Ludhiana, that Humayun 
fought the battle with Sikandar Sur, which restored him to the 
throne of Delhi in 1555. It is to the reign of Akbar (155G-1G05) 
that most of the people in the eastern part of the district ascribe 
the advent of their ancestors and the fmnding of their villages, 
and it is most probable that before the commencement of the 
16th century there were only' a few villages scattered over the 
district (mostly Rajput), and that the gi’eat immigration of Jats, 
who occupy the whole of the uplands, began under the settled 
rule of the Lodis and continued during the whole of the 16th 
century'. The Ain Akbari enumerates the following 7nahdls (or 
parganahs as we should call them) : Tiharah, Hatur, Bhundri, 
Ludhiana, Machiwara and also Pael and Duniha, The first three 
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Chapter IL ^>'6 still considerable villages in Jagraon tahsil. The town of Pael 

— and the village of Duraha are situated in Patiala territory between 

. Ludhiana and Samrala; and it is clear that these sev^en mahals, 
e ughal Empire, ^ere in the Sirhind division or Sarkar of the Delhi Province 
or Subah covered most of the present Ludhiana district and the 
adjoining parts of Patiala territory. 

Rise o£ the Sikhs During the century-and-a-half which followed the death of 

aud decline of the Akbar, historical interest centres for this part of the country in 
Empire. j.jgg gf Sikhism as a power, and the constant struggles between 

the followers of the Gurus at first, and latterly the Phulkian and 
other Sikh chiefs on the one hand, and the local representatives of 
the empire on the other. The life of Nanak was contemporary with 
the reign of the Lodi dynasty : and Hargovind, the sixth Guru, was 
engaged during the latter years of Jahangir’s reign in petty warfare 
with the imperial troops. Aurangzeb ascended the throne in 1657 ; 
and the ninth Guru, Tegh Eahadar, was murdered by his orders at 
Delhi in 1675. Govind Singh, the last of the Gurus, succeeded 
Tegh Bahadar ; and under him commenced the long struggle be- 
tween the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs and the Muhammadan Governors of 
Sirhind, which was only a part of Aurangzeb’s persecution of the 
rising sect. This district, with the adjoining country to the south, 
was the scene of many of the great Guru’s wanderings and en- 
counters with his enemies ; and it was in Sirhind that his wife and 
children were murdered about the year 1700 — a deed that has 
made the place for ever accursed to all true Sikhs. It is probably 
to the bigotry and persecution of Aurangzeb (whose memory 
the Sikhs to this day hold in great detestation, invariably 
referring to him as “ Ranga ”) that we should ascribe the union 
of the followers of the Gurus into a militant power with one 
common object. Aurangzeb died in 1707 and Govind Singh in 
1708. The latter was succeeded as leader of the Sikhs by Banda, 
under whom their arms were at first attended with success, the 
imperial troops being defeated and Sirhind sacked in 1709. 
But, although they twice overran the country between the Sutlej 
and the Jamna, they were finally dispersed, and Banda taken and 
executed in 1716. For a generation after this event the Sikhs were 
much depressed and persecuted ; and it was only when all energy 
had departed from the empire that they w'ere able to raise their 
heads again. From this time the struggle was continued by the 
Phulkian and other chiefs, who saw their way to establishing king- 
doms for themselves on the ruins of the empire, now tottering to its 
fall. Ala Singh, the founder of the PatiMa house, succeeded his 
father Rama in 1714 ; and was a contemporary of Rai Kalha (II) 
of Raikot, under whom the Rais of Raikot, who had hitherto held 
the lease of a considerable tract of land from the emperors (see 
history of the family in Chapter III, page 112), first asserted their 
independence. The district as now constituted cannot be said to 
have a separate history of its own during these times ; and it would 
be impossible to detail here in full the conflicts between the vari- 
ous claimants for the territory which now makes it up. The princi- 
pal actors in this scene were the Rai, Raja Ala Singh of Patiala, and 
the representative of the Delhi Empire at Sirhind. In 1741 we 
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find a combination of the two last against Rai Kalha, who had 
been endeavouring to throw off the Imperial authority. Rai Kalha 
was defeated and chased out of the country, but he soon recovered 
the territory which he had hitherto held as a fief of Delhi. The 
alliance between the Sikhs and the imperial troops lasted for a 
very short time ; and the Rai wa.s able to extend his territories 
unopposed, there being plenty of room for him to do so at the 
expense of the empire without danger of interfering with schemes 
of the Sikh chiefs. In a foot-note to page CO of the Punjab “ Rajas ” 
is given a short sketch of the history of the Rais, and it is said 
that they got possession of the town of Ludhiana in 1G20 ; but this 
is evidently a mistake. The town and fort of Ludhiana did not 
fall into the hands of the Rais till about the year 1760 A.D. 

The invading army of Nadir Shah Durani crossed the Sutlej Dunini invasions ; 
at Ludhiana, which was then on its banks, and marched through sn.hma''bl'*“the 
the district along the Imperial highway connecting Lahore and stubs ( 1738 - 1763 ). 
Delhi, the course of which corre.sponds wuth that of the present 
Grand Trunk Road and Railway. Nadir Shah is said to have 
ordered a general massacre of the inhabitants of Ludhiana on 
account of some petty fault ; but it appears doubtful if he did. 

Ahmad Shah entered India on his first expedition in 1747. On 
reaching the Sutlej at Ludhiana, he found his passage opposed by 
the son of the emperor and the Yazir, Kamardin, with a large army 
which had advanced from Sirhind. Ahmad Shah, adopting the 
usual Durani tactics, made a long night march up the right bank 
of the river ; and crossing about Machiwara or Bahlolpur, endeavour- 
ed to throw himself between the Yazir and Sirhind. The two 
armies came face to face on a sandy plain between the villages of 
Manupur, Barwali, &c., a few miles to the north-east of Khanna, 
in the Samrala tahsil. The Imperial troops took up a strong posi- 
tion from which the Durani could not dislodge them. Desultory 
fighting went on for many days, and in one of the skirmishes 
Kamardin was killed. His son, the distinguished Mir Mannu, was 
equal to the occasion ; and, seating the body of his father on an 
elephant, paraded it before the troops. Ahmad Shah had finally 
to retire discomfited. It is said by the villagers about that the 
loss on both sides was very heavy ; and that for a long time the 
stench of the dead bodies made the cultivation of the fields 
impossible. To the subsequent invasions of Ahmad Shah no 
resistance was attempted by the Imperial troops in Sirhind ; but his 
armies were constantly harassed by the Phulkian chiefs and the 
Rais. It was some time about 1760 that the Rais were permitted 
by him to take possession of the town and fort of Ludhiana and to 
extend their power over the country about. In 1761 Zain Khan was 
appointed by Ahmad Shah as Governor of Sirhind. In the following 
year there was a formidable combination against Zain Khan of all 
the Phulkian and other Sikh Cis-Sutlej chiefs, assisted by numerous 
bands of Sikhs from the Manjha or Punjab proper. Ahmad Shah heard 
of tliis at Lahore ; and, marching to the Sutlej in two days, he crossed 
at Ludhiana and fell upon the allies a short distance to the south of it 
just a.s they were attacking Zain Khan. The Sikh army was cut to 
pieces, and the fugitives pursued to a great distance. Thi.s disaster 
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(called the “ Ghalu Ghara,” or great massacre) does not appear to 
have had much effect on the Sikhs, for in the following year, 1763, 
they were able to bring together a large army composed of the Cis- 
Sutlej Sikhs, aided by bodies of their co-religionists from across the 
Sutlej. Zain Khan was defeated .and slain, and the Sikhs, following 
their victory, took possession of Sirhind, which they levelled with 
the ground. 

With the fall of Sirhind vanished the last vestige of Imperial 
control over that portion of the empire of which it was the head- 
quarters ; and when in the next year Ahmad Shah passed through 
the country he recognized this by appointing Raja Ala Singh of 
Patiala to be Governor. In 1767 Ahmad Shah reached Ludhiana on 
his last expedition into India, but got no further. He confirmed 
Amar Singh, the grandson of Ala Singh, in the government of Sir- 
hind, and gave him the title of Maharaja ; and from this time the 
Sikhs and other chiefs who had taken possession of the country wmre 
left alone to settle their own affairs. The Imperial authority had to 
the last been maintained over most of the country lying between 
Ludhiana aud Umballa, and round the head-quarters of the Sarkar 
or division. On the fall of Sirhind the whole of this rich tract fell 
into the hands of the Phulkimis and their Manjha allies. The 
present Samrala tahsfl and a small portion of the east of Ludhiana 
were partitioned between the latter, each chief and confederacy 
seizing as many villages as they could. The eastern boundary of 
the territory of the Rais had in the few years preceding the capture 
of Sirhind been quietly advanced eastwards from Badowal, Dhandra, 
&c., so as to include the town of Ludhiana and the whole of the 
villages in the uplands to the south and east of it to within a few 
miles of Machiwara. Their northern boundary was the river Sutlej, 
which then flowed under the high bank along the present course of 
the Budha. The low lands opposite them were held to the south of 
Ludhiana by the Kakar Sirdars and Diwan MohkamOhand, and to 
the north by Tara Singh Ghaiba (also a Kakar). There was no Bet 
on this side. The Malaudh Sirdars had already established themselves 
in the south of Ludhiana tahsfl (the Jangal villages and the country 
about Malaudh) ; and Sudha Singh, Gil, an adventurer from Loharu 
in the Ferozepore district, secured a few villages about Sanahwal. 
With these two exceptions the whole of the present uplands of the 
Jagraon and Ludhiana tahsfls belonged to the Rais ; and they had 
also a considerable part of the Moga aud Zira tahsfls of Ferozepore, 
in all 1,360 villages, it is .said. The Samrala tahsil was divided as 
follows: Sudha Singh, Bajwa, seized Machiwara and the eastern 
portions of the TJtalan parganah ; and the western half fell into the 
hands of the Ladhran Sirdars. In parganah Khanna some villages 
were held by a servant of Tara Singh Ghaiba, who subsequently set 
up for himself at Khanna ; and the rest was divided between the 
Klieri, Bhari, Ajner, Jabu m.azra Sirdars and members of the 
Sontiwala and Nishanwala confederacies. Jassa Singh, Ahluwalia, 
(Kapurthala, got 30 or 40 villages round Isru. Under the Rais the 
Garewals of Raipur and Gujarwal had some sort of local authority in 
the villages about ; but they were only ‘ malguzars” or contractors 
for the revenue. 
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Twelve years after the fall of Sirhind, about the year 1785 A.D., 
occurred the change in the course of the Sutlej, to which reference 
has already been made ; and the whole of what is now the Bet of 
the district came to this side, a tract upwards of 50 miles in length 
and five or six in width. It was at the time in the possession of the 
Kakars, Tara Singh Ghaiba, whose head-quarters were at Eahon, 
having the upper part, and his brethren the lower portion, wdiat is 
now the Nurpur parganah ; and these chiefs retained their hold in it, 
except where Sudha Singh of Sanahwal seized some uninhabited 
portions in front of his upland villages, about Matewarah. There wa.s 
then very little cultivation in the tract, the villages being few and far 
between. Most of the present ones owe their foundation to the.se 
chiefs, and date it from within the last 100 years. 

The Rais had a number of forts at different places, and each 
Sikh chief erected one or two according to the size of his possessions. 
This partition of the country appears to have been recognized by the 
various parties to it ; and during the last forty years of the 18th cen- 
tury they do not seem to have attempted any encroachment on each 
other’s territories, but to have gone on very amicably. 

The condition of the country during the latter part of the 18th 
century was one of considerable prosperity. The rule of the Rais is 
still spoken of as being very mild ; and it is said that they fixed only 
one-fourth of the produce as their due. The peasantry were probably 
very glad to have the struggle, which had been going on for so long, 
finally ended ; and the petty chiefs appear to have done their best to 
encourage the spread of cultivation. They took a full revenue in 
kind, and exercised a good deal of petty tyranny ; but one does not 
hear much of exactions in the early years of their rule ; and they had 
scarcely time to engage in petty quarrels amongst themselves before 
the arrival of Ranjit Singh. The Dhaia villages mostly date their 
founding from a much earlier period ; but the Bet tract at the time of 
its transfer to this side of the river was mostly waste ; and the greater 
part of the present small villages owe their origin to the Kakar 
and Ghaiba Chiefs. One hears of few instances in which the proprie- 
tary body w'ere at this time driven to desert their land by the opjires- 
sion of the rulers. In fact the condition of the people was veiw much 
better at this time than it was subsequently under the follow’ers of 
Ranjit Singh. 

_ The peace which the country enjoyed after the fall of Sirhind 
was interrupted by the appearance on the scene of Bedi Sahib Singh 
of Una. This fanatic crossed the Sutlej in 1794 A.D., with an army 
of Sikhs from the J ullundur Doab, proclaiming a religious war against 
the Pathans of Maler Kotla. He was turned aside from Maler Kotla 
by the Patiala chief ; but in 1798 again crossed and made a similar 
attack on the Rais of Raikot. Eai Alias was a minor ; but his 
agent Roshan, Giijar, made a good stand against the Sikhs at Jodh, 
ten miles southwest of Ludhiana. Roshan was killed in the figliR 
and the Rai’s army dispersed ; but the Phulkiaii chiefs, who had 
always been on good terms with their Muhammadan neighbours 
of Kotla and Raikot, and who had no intention of allowing the 
Bedi to establish himself in their midst, now came to the assistance 
of the Rai, and drove the invaders out of most of the villages 
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Chapter II. seized by them. The Bedi thereon invested the fort of Ludhiana ; 

and the Bai called in the adventurer George Thomas from Hansi. 

History. Xhomas’ approach the Bedi retired across the river, and ceased 

to trouble the country. 

MahdrAja Ranjit The capture of Delhi in 1803 brought the English into direct 
Singh’s invasions contact with the Cis-Sutlej chiefs from the south, and about the 
ext'incH'on*''of°”L' Maharaja Kanji't Singh, having extended his dominions 

power of the Rais ; to the north bank of the Sutlej, began to think of conquest beyond 
division of the it. The disputes between the states of Patiala, Nabha and Jind 
country, afforded him the desired opportunity, and in July 1806 he crossed 
the Sutlej with an army. The last of the Rais (Alias) had been 
killed while hunting in 1802; and the family was represented by 
his widow, Bhag Bhari, and his mother, Nur ul Nisa. No opposi- 
tion was offered to Ranjit Singh, who took possession of the town 
and fort of Ludhiana, and made them over with the villages about 
to his nephew. Raja Bhag Singh of Jind. He proceeded to Patiala 
on pretence of settling the disputes between the three chiefs, and 
returned to the Punjab vid Umballa and Thanesar. In the following 
year (1807) he was again called in ; and, cro.ssing at the Hariki ford 
(Sobraon), he proceeded to Patiala, and thence marched into the 
Umballa district, where he besieged and took Naraingarh. During these 
two expeditions Ranjit Singh, besides stripping the Rais of all their 
territory save two or three villages given for maintenance, also annexed 
the possessions on this side of the river of Sudha Singh (Sanahwal) 
which were held by his widow, Rani Lachmi, as well as of Tara 
Singh Ghaiba, also held by a widow, together with the Kakar villages. 
The .spoliation of the Ghaiba family was perhaps the most shame- 
less of all these transactions, as Tara Singh died in this very year 
while accompanying the Maharaja on his expedition. These con- 
quests were divided by the Maharaja between himself and his 
adherents. Raja Bhag Singh of Jind got about 100 villages round 
Ludhiana and in the Bassiau ildqa ; Sirdar Fatteh Singh, Ahluwalia 
(ancestor of the present Kapurthala chief ), nearly the whole of the 
Jagraon tahsil and the Dakha parganah ; Sirdar Gurdit Singh of 
Lddwa, a number of villages about Badowal ; Bhai Lai Singh of 
Kaithal, 16 villages about Gujarwdl ; the Nabha chief, some villages 
in Pakhowal ; while the men of less note, such as the Sodhfs of 
Nandpur, got jagi'rs. Diwan Mohkam Chand was put in charge 
of the country reserved by Ranjit Singh for himself 
Interference By this time the British Government had made up its mind 

cVveru^ent**- further aggressions of Ranjit Singh on our side of the 

treaty"^ o™^i"809. Sutlej should be stopped, and the chieft taken under our protection. 
British Cantonment Mr. Metcalfe was despatched as agent to conclude treaty with 
Ranjit Singh, and joined his camp at Kasur in September 1808. 
u la.ia. Immediately after this Ranjit Singh crossed the Sutlej on his third 
invasion and attacked Faridkot and Mdler Kotla, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of our envoy. After accomplishing his objects 
the Maharaja returned to Amritsar, and there Mr. Metcalfe com- 
municated to him the decision at which the Government had 
arrived— -that all conquests made in his first two expeditions might 
be retained, bxit that for the future the country between the 
Sutlej and Jamna was to be considered under our protection, and 
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all territory seized during the last expedition restored. To support 
this demand a force under Colonel Ochterlony was moved towards 
the frontier, and on February 18th 1809 the troops reached Ludhi- 
ana and took up a position there, which was destined to be perma- 
nent. It is matter of history how Ranjit Singh finally yielded to 
all our demands and entered into the treaty of 25th April 1809, by 
which he and his dependants were allowed to retain alt territory on 
our side of the Sutlej acquired in the expeditions of 1806 and 
1807. The occupation of Ludhiana as a military outpost was 
intended to be temporary only ; but the troops were never with- 
drawn. W-e had by the treaty taken under our protection all the Cis- 
Sutlej chiefs, except those who had been brought into the country by 
Ranjit Singh ; and the management of our concerns with them 
required the presence of a Political Agent and a force at this point. 

General Ochterlony held political charge at Ludhiana from 1809 
to 1815, and was succeeded by Captain Murray, after whom came Sir 
Claude Wade (1823-38). Sir D. Ochterlony and Sir C. Wade had the 
full powers of agents, but otherwise the post was held by an assist- 
ant. It was General Ochterlony who gave the fort its present form, 
Ranjit Singh setting up that of Phillour to face it after the conclusion 
of the treaty of 1809. In 1835 Raja Sangat Singh of Jind died, and 
with him the direct line of the house failed. The escheat of the 
whole Jind territory, or at least of all bestowed on Raja Bhag Singh 
by Ranjit Singh, was claimed by the latter ; but it was finally decided 
that Sariip Singh, a collateral of the late Raja, should succeed to the 
ancient possessions of the famil}', those held by Raja Gajpat Singh, 
and that all subsequent acquisitions should escheat to the British 
Government unless they had been granted by the Maharaja after 
the treaty of 1809 (“Punjab Rajas,” p. 34, et seq.). By this 
decision we acquired upwards of 80 villages round Ludhiana and in 
the neighbourhood of Bassian, with a revenue of about Rs. 1 .00,000 ; 
and these formed the nucleus of the present district, the administra- 
tion being carried on for the next ten years by the Assistant Political 
Agents at Ludhiana, a list of whom will be found at p. 306 of the 
Punjab Rajas, and also in para. 35 of the Settlement Report by 
Mr. Davidson. 
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Ranjit Singh died in 1839, and his death was followed by six Circumstances 
years of disorder in the Punjab. It would be out of place here to icudiuf; to tiie first 
give a' detailed account of the circumstances which led to the out- (183j-15), 

break of the first Sikh war ; but a short notice of our position in the 
Cis-Sutlej is necessary, as the neighbourhood of Ludhiana was the 
scene of part of the struggle between us and the Khal.sa army, and our 
hold on the station was of the first importance throughout. Up to 
1838 Ludhiana was our only outpost on the Lahore frontier ; but in 
that year a large force was assembled at Ferozepore for the invasion 
of Afghanistan, and the latter place somewhat threw Ludhiana 
into the shade, being within easier reach of the capital of the Punjab. 

Ferozepore and the territory round it had lapsed to us on the 
death of R4ni Lachman Kour in 1835, in much the same manner 
as the Ludhiana territory had. It was about the year 1838 that 
Sir George Clerk, the Governor- General’s Agent at Umballa, built 
the large circuit house still standing at Bassian, a point from 
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Chapter II. which communications could readily be maintained with both places 

_ and control exercised over the Phulkian chiefs. On the withdrawal 

History. Qf the army from Afghanistan in 1842 our po.sition in the Cis-Sutlej 

len^Un 'To^OiTfirst ^®’^’^^tory west of Uinballa was this. W e had two patches of terri- 
Sikh war (1835-45) fory on the Sutlej in the neighbourhood of the garrisons of Ludhi- 
ana and Ferozepore, which were completely isolated, and surrounded 
by the possessions of the Lahore Darbar and its feudatories. Map 
No. IV accompanying the Revised Settlement Report shows the 
division of the country at the time between the various States and 
petty chiefs. 

Tiie Sutlej In December 1845 the Khalsa army crossed the Sutlej, and 

ampiugn. grst Sikh war commenced. The chief interest centres round 


Ferozepore, which was the main point of the Sikh attack ; and there 
the bulk of our force collected, the troops for the most part march- 
ing direct via Bassian, while Ludhiana was left with a mere garrison. 
But the position was not one likely to be neglected, as it covered 
the communications in the rear of our army ; and its importance 
was probably appreciated by the Sikhs, for in January 1846 their 
general, Ranjodh Singh Maji'thia, created a diversion by appearing 
with an army at Phillourand crossing the Sutlej. His force consist- 
ed of 10,000 infantry, with 60 guns and some cavalry. His pre- 
sence on this side of the Sutlej was fraught with the greatest dan- 
ger to us, as in a struggle with the Lahore Sikhs we could at most 
expect little better than neutrality from their co-religionists on this 
side. The position of such chiefs as had territories on both sides of 
the Sutlej scarcely left them a choice. Nihal Singh, Ahluwalia, 
tried to play a double game. His troops fought against us about 
Ferozepore, and a considerable body of them joined Ranjodh Singh 
near Ludhiana while their Master was professing friendship to us, 
and saying that he had no power over them. The Ladwa chief, 
whose head-quarters were at Badowal, and who had everything to 
lose by .such conduct, openly went over to Ranjodh Singh while he 
w'as still on the Jullundur side of the river. Such was the weak- 
ness of the Ludhiana garrison that he was able before crossing to 
burn a portion of the cantonments with impunity ; neither was any 
attempt made to bar the passage of Ranjodh Singh’s army, which 
had our communications at its mercy. Such a state of affairs was not 
likely to last long ; and Sir Harry Smith was soon despatched from 
Ferozepore with a force of about 4,000 men to keep open the road 
between that place and Ludhiana. On January 20th he reached 
Action at Badonai. J^graon, while Ranjodh Singh occupied Badowal betwmen the British 
force and its destination. Sir Harry Smith’s object was to effect 
a junction with the Ludhiana garrison wdthout coming into collision 
with the enemy, and he accordingly attempted to pass to the south of 
their position. But his flank was attacked by the Sikhs with groat 
violence near Badowal, and our troops, wearied with a long march, 
were for some time in considerable danger. They were extricated 
from the position and brought into Ludhiana with a loss of 200 men 
and nearly the whole of the baggage. The result of this action of 
January 21st was ino.st damaging to our prestige ; but the effects had 
scarcely time to be felt before they were effaced by the complete 
success of our arras. On the 22nd January, Ranjodh Singh moved 
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to the village of Bhundri on the Sutlej, where he was joined by some 
regular troops of the Lahore array, his strength being then raised to 
15,000 ; and here he remained quietly for a week, having, as he hoped, 
a clear line of retreat, and commanding the road along the Sutlej 
between Ferozepore and Ludhiana. General Smith was also rein- 
forced, and on the 27th January marched towards the position of the 
Sikhs. He found them posted in the low lands close to the Sutlej, 
with their right resting on the village of Bhundri, which is on the 
high bank, and their left on Aliwal, close to the river. East of 
Bhundri the high hank or ridge, which separates the valley of the 
Sutlej from the uplands, sweeps inwards in a semi-circle to the dis- 
tance of live or six miles, crowned with villages at intervals, and 
leaving a wide open plain between it and the river. It was across 
this plain that the British army on the morning of January 2Sth 
moved to the attack, the capture of the villages of Aliwal, the 
key of the position being their first object. The Sikh guns were 
as usual well served ; but Aliwal was in the hands of inferior troops 
and the resistance was spiritless. By the capture of Aliwal the 
Sikh left was turned ; but round the village of Bhundri their right, 
composed of trained and enthusiastic Khalsa troops (Avitabilo's 
Regiments) made a most determined stand, and the whole battle 
is still called by natives “the fight of Bhundri.” The most gal- 
lant part of the action w'as the charge by the 16th Lancer.s of the 
unbroken Sikh infantry, who received them in squares. Three 
times the Sikhs were ridden over, but they reformed at once on each 
occasion ; and it was not till the whole strength of our army was 
brought to bear on them that they wore at length compelled to turn 
their backs. The Sikh troops were either driven across the river, in 
which many of them were drowned, or dispemed themselves over the 
uplands. Our loss was considerable, amounting to 400 men killed 
and wounded ; and a tall monument, erected in the centre of the plain 
to the memory of those who fell, marks the scene of the action. 

The battle of Aliwal cleared the upper Sutlej of our enemies, 
rendered our communications sure, and enabled Sir Harry Smith 
to join the army of the lower Sutlej with his victoriuu.s force. On 
the 11th of February' the crowning victory of Sabraon was won, and 
the first Sikh war ended. The abrogation of the treaty of 1809, 
and the annexation of all Lahore territory on this side of the river, 
were the natural results of our success ; and it remained to settle 
accounts with the Cis Sutlej chiefs who had either been in active 
opposition to us, or had withheld their as.sistance when it was most 
needed. The Ladwa chief forfeited all his possessions, and the 
Ahluwalia chief all on this side, while the iSabha Raja lo.st one- 
quarter of his territory (for a detailed account of these transactions 
see “ Punjab Rajas”]. Those of the minor chiefs who had not open- 
ly joined the enemy were maintained in their possessions; but 
these were iucluded in our territory as jagirs, independent power 
being given only to the Phulkian Rajas and the Miller Kotla 
Nawabs. Where the chief had. gone against us, his villages were 
absolutely anne.xed. From these aetjuisitions was fonned in 1847 
the present Ludhiana district, after a trial of Badni as head-quarters 
for a short period. Trifling changes have since occurred ; and the 
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map above referred to as attached to the Settlement Report shows 
whence the various parts of the district, as it is now constituted, were 
acquired. A full account of the treatment of the petty chiefs whose 
territories were not annexed will be found at pages 1 86-200 of the 
‘‘ Punjab Rajas.” The police powers and the right to levy transit 
duties were taken av/ay from them at once ; and, when the whole 
Punjab became ours in 1849 they lost all civil, criniinal and 
fiscal jurisdiction, a cash demand being at the same time sub- 
stituted for their right to an undefined share of the produce. 
Thereafter they were “ considered as no more than ordinary sub- 
jects of the British Government, in possession of certain excep- 
tional privileges.” A cash commutation was also fixed in place of 
the levies which they were bound to furnish for the service of the 
paramount povvei. 

To the work of conquest succeeded that of settling the 
administration of our new possessions. In passing we may men- 
tion the calamity which occurred to the 50th British Regiment 
shortly after its return to cantonments. It had suffered severely 
in the battles about Ferozepore and by sickness during the cam- 
paign, and was enjoying a well-earned rest, when in a dust storm 
one of the principal barrack buildings fell, crushing to death 210 
men, women and children. When in 1849 the Punjab was annexed, 
Ludhiana ceased to be of any importance as a military station. 
The cantonments were finally abandoned in 1854, and since that 
time the only troops permanently posted have been a portion of 
gome native regiment as a garrison for the fort. During the ten years 
succeeding the Sutlej campaign Ludliiana is to be pronounced happy 
as having no annals. The work of administration progressed steadily, 
and the resources of the country developed rapidly under the 
security given by our rule. A summary assessment in 1846-47 of 
the new acquisitions was followed in 1849-53 by a Regular Settle- 
ment of the whole district. Cultivation increased, and tz’ade be- 
gan to flourish in consequence of the removal of the transit duties, 
the improvement of communications, and the security to life and 
property which resulted from our rule. 

Although Ludhiana had ceased to be a cantonment at the time 
of the outbreak of the Mutiny, it lay on the route to Delhi of the 
Punjab mutineers, and also of the succours sent by Sir J. Lawrence ; 
and there were bn.sy and anxious times for the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Mr. G. H. Rickett.s, and his assistant, Mr. Thornton. 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from 
the Punjab Mutiny Report. Mr. Ricketts, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of this district, had a most difficult part to play, and ably did 
he acquit himself. The town of Ludhiana commands the high 
road from Delhi to the Punjab. It stands on the bank of the 
Sutlej at the head of the bridge-of-boats connecting Hindustan 
with the Punjab proper. It is filled with a dissolute, lawless, 
mixed population of Kabul pensioners, Kashmiri shawl-workers, 
Giijars, Baurias and other predatory races. There is a fort without 
Europeans to guard it, a city without regular troops to restrain it, a 
district traversed by roads in every direction, joining the seven com- 
mercial towns which form the emporia of its trade, and situated on a 
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river which for months in the year is a mere network of fordable creeks 
which could only be guarded by a cordon of regular troops. Mr. 
Ricketts had for his jail and treasury-guard a company of enemies in 
the shape of a detachment of the 3rd Native Infantry, and on the 
breaking out of the mutiny received another company of the same 
regiment. As there was no dependence to be placed upon these men, 
he summoned the feudal chiefs and the independent states to send 
him troops. The chiefs of Nabha and Maler Kotla .sent in their 
men, to whom the safety of the station was entrusted. Detachments 
of these troops were likewise charged with the protection of the 
eight high roads that intersect the district, of the ferries, the fords 
and the ghats. The undisciplined Nabha troops unfortunately failed 
Mr. Ricketts in his hour of need. They would not follow the 
Jullundur mutineers ; but this is not to be ascribed to any lukewarm- 
ness of their master. He was a staunch ally to us throughout. 
Other natives who materially aided the Deputy Commissioner were 
Mith Singh, Basant Singh, the Sultan chaudhris ; and of the 
Kabul pensioners the following, viz., Hassan Khan, Abdul Rahman, 
Saleh Mahomed, Shahpur, and Shahzada Sikandar. 

On May 15th Mr. Ricketts sent his treasure to Phillour fort. It 
was placed under the charge of Mr. Thornton, Assistant Commission- 
er, whose labour in connection with it was greatly increased by the 
necessity of having to go to and fro a distance of seven miles across 
the swollen river on sudden and constant calls for money. At the same 
time Mr. Ricketts concentrated his police from the district at the 
station, adding by this movement 80 men to the force at his dis- 
posal for overawing the city. As a specimen of the vast amount of 
miscellaneous work entailed upon district officers generally during 
the mutiny, an extract from Mr. Ricketts’ report may be given show- 
ing what he was obliged to do in Ludhiana ; — 

“ Supervision began to be exercised over the post office ; every 
post without exception, till October, was opened and sorted by 
my assistants or myself, and great and endless were the irregulari- 
ties : extra ammunition was distributed throughout the district 
police ; supplies svere accumulated at the different encamping- 
grounds and halting-places ; the prisoners were looked to and 
re-ironed ; materials were collected for the bridge-of-boats, and the 
repair of its approaches ; a staff of artizaus and labourers, and an 
increased guard of picked Sikhs, were posted there. Parties of 
Jagirdari or contingent horse were posted at all the tahsi'ls and 
thanas, and along all the roads. Proclamations of reward for the 
apprehension of deserters were promulgated ; arms for the irregulars 
were escorted to Ferozepore through the deserting sepoys; ladies 
and children were sent out of the station and across the Sutlej to 
Phillour, where they had the advantage of a place of refuge in 
the fort garrisoned by Europeans ; carriage for the transport of all 
kinds of army stores was collected ; the bullock train arrangements 
were taken in hand ; and the commissariat for European detach- 
ments passing through the executive in both these departments 
devolved, under existing circumstances, on the district officer, 
until at a subsequent date the transport service was separately orga- 
nized ; also supervision was instituted over all dealers in sulphur 
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and lead and vendors of caps ; a system of passports for all travel- 
lers was instituted. Hindustanis supposed to be tainted were weed- 
ed out of all departments. The fort, after it was kindly vacated 
by the mutineers, was emptied of all its munitions of war, which 
were sent to Delhi ; it was provisioned in case its defence became 
essential, which was fortunately unnecessary, as its well supplies no 
drinkable water ; and it was placed in some sort of repair. A re- 
giment of Sikhs was raised, in which all furlough men belonging 
to the district and on leave from their regiments were incorporat- 
ed. Horses were collected for service at Delhi ; 200 men were 
raised for Hodsou’s Horse, 50 old Sikh golandazes (or artilleiymen ) 
survivors from Sobraon, were enlisted for service before Delhi ; 500 
or 600 Sikhs and Mazbis were enrolled as pioneers ; 250 (I think) 
dooly-bearers were engaged and sent to Delhi for the transport 
service; 200 men were raised for the North-Western Provinces 
Police battalion. The men on furlough from the Ferozepore and 
Ludhiana Sikh regiments were formed, to the number of 140 (or 
thereabouts), into one body, were armed and sent down to the 
Muzaftarnagar district, where they are still watching the Rohilkund 
rebels. Estimates were formed of the amount of cattle available 
for provisions for the vast increase of European troops ; and, lastly, 
the manufacturing classes in the town were set to work at sand- 
bags for Delhi, at tent-cloth (of which 300,000 yards were made 
for tents for European troops), and on saddles for horse artillery ; 
artizans were furnished for the magazines at Ferozepore and Phil- 
lour, and masons and carpenters for the new European barracks 
in course of construction in the hill stations ; and so on, in various 
ways which have escaped my notes and my memory. The inter- 
nal resources of the district were brought into play to meet the 
demands of the times, whilst the spirit of the people was taken 
advantage of to commit them to the quarrel against the common 
enemy, and the various suboz'dinate official departments were roused 
by rewards freely given, and by punishments, sharp and severe, 
to lend their co-operation.” 

Mr. Ricketts, Lieutenant Yorke, and Captains Cox (Her 
Majesty’s c3rd) and Campbell nightly patrolled the streets of the city 
at any time between 10 P.M. and 2 A.M. Captain Nicolls, Assistant 
Commissioner, was entrusted with the duty of forming a Sikh 
regiment which the Chief Commissioner ordered to be raised. 

But the event which must call into prominent notice the 
bad qualities of Ludhiana and the excellence of its officers was 
the transit of the Jullundur mutineers on the 8th June. A short 
time previous to the arrival of the mutineers, Mr. Ricketts had 
received information that all the armourers and furbishers of the 
city were plying a most profitable trade. This could be for 
no good purpose. He resolved to disarm the city on the fii'sb 
opportunity. One presented itself when Major Coke’s corps, 
the 1st Punjab Infantry, reached Ludhiana on its way to 
Delhi. At dawn on the 20th June, on the inhabitants issuing 
from their homes, they found themselves confronted at every 
street-crossing, at every market-place, by bands of these ferocious 
warriors, and sent back to their homes. Bodies of police under 
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European officers entered each house and took the arms concealed 
therein. Eleven cartloads of arms were thu.s discovered and seized. 
The inhabitants had shown the animus which had prompted them 
in accumulating these arms by joining the Jullnndur mutineers on 
their passage through a few days previous, by burning the church 
and the mission, by pillaging the mission-houses, by aiding the 
mutineers to mount heavy ordnance on the fort which the mutinous 
3rd had delivered up, by supplying them with food and water, and 
by pointing out the residences of Government officers for plunder and 
destruction. This pillage could not be prevented by the civil author- 
ities. News of the Jullundur mutiny did not reach them till 
11 hours after it took place, when the mutineers were already cross- 
ing the river, and had joined the 3rd Native Infantry at Phillour. 
Mr. Ricketts promptly went out to encounter the mutineers, search- 
ed for them all day, and came upon them after nightfall. His 
auxiliaries fled ; his sole supporters were a detachment of Captain 
Rothney’s corps, the 4ith Sikhs, under Lieutenant Williams, who 
was severely wounded ; he had to work a gun with his own hands 
until his ammunition ran out, and then was obliged reluctantly 
to retreat. At Jullundur and Ludhiana, as in very many other placc.s, 
the rebels had outwitted themselves. In their eager hurry to 
escape from Jullundur, they took blank cartridges and left the 
balled cartridges 'behind. They arrived at Ludhiana, and in the 
height of their triumph at occupying the fort found, to their 
dismay, that it contained vast stores of guns and powder, but no 
shot. They had none with them, not even musket balls. To remain 
was useless. They evacuated Ludhiana and reached Delhi in safety, 
owing to the weakness of the pursuit which was made by the 
military from Jullundur. However Ludhidna was saved. The 
grand trunk road remained in our power. None suffered even- 
Lially from the riot except the rioters themselves and the city 
which harboured them. Twenty-two of the plunderers were hanged 
the next day, and the city was fined Rs. 55,294. 

Of this measure Mr. Montgomery writes ; “ The proposal to 
levy this fine emanated from Mr. Ricketts himself. It met my.cordial 
approval, and has been sanctioned by the Chief Commissioner. I 
consider it one of the most masterly sti'okes of policy of the whole 
Punjab. The principle is well understood by the people, that when 
any members of a community disgrace themselves by violent encroach- 
ments on the rights of others, the whole community to which they 
belong atones for their guilt by pecuniary compensation to the 
sufferers, and by a fine to Government for its outraged authority. 
In this case it produced the most strikingly beneficial effects. It 
quieted not only Ludhidna, but all the six market towns of the 
district. It inspired a salutary dread of Government, which was so 
manifestly inclined to hold its own and care for neither prince, 
peasant nor mutineer. Compensation was made to all the sufferers to 
the full extent of their losses, leaving a small balance whicji will 
nearly cover the loss to Government property.” 

After the display of such an animus by the rabble of Ludhidna 
and its neighbourhood, it was necessary to put it out of their power 
ever to display it again. To this end, all native houses within 300 
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Chapter IL yards of the fort were levelled, and the Gujar population turned out 
— to the low lands beyond the city. The Gujars of the whole district 

History, were disarmed, but not the Jats, as their subsequent co-operation 

The Mutiny (1857.) British Government was reasonably to be expected from 

the good feeling they had already shown. The Gdjars were also 
deprived of their boats, and inflated skins (for crossing the river) 
were made contraband amongst them. The low Hindustani popula- 
tion swarming in the old cantonmemt was dispersed and sent home. 

Particular instances of sedition occurred besides the great 
ebullition on June 8th. A fanatical Gujar maulvi, after preaching 
sedition for some time, went off to Delhi. One or two of the Kabul 
pensioners (descendants of Shah Shujah) followed his example. 
The 3rd Native Infantry, before they left, were also known to be 
firebrands, but nothing could be proved against them. The Hindu 
chaudhrls were, as a body, timid and lukewarm in our cause. On the 
other hand, instances of good feeling were also manifested. Ram 
Singh, one of these Hindu chaudhris (or headmen), was an honorable 
exception to his class. He was ever active in laying in supplies, 
and at a very critical time advanced nearly Rs. 3,000 for the public 
service. The Jats of the Raikot thana, when informed of the 
mutinies at Ferozepore and Jullundur, set themselves to watch all the 
roads and wells with the aim of seizing stragglers. It were an 
endless task to enumerate all the instances of good and bad feeling 
among the people of this district. The outline here furnished will 
show the difficulties that the district ofiicers had to battle with, and 
the energy with which they met them. The Muhammadan Gujars 
of the Bdt are the only people of the district who appear to have 
shown any disaffection, but it is in the nature of this tribe to be 
discontented. The Hindu Jats, who form the mass of the population, 
could have nothing in common with the mutineers, and were 
steadfastly loyal to us. Not a single instance of disturbance in any 
part of the district, save in the town of Ludhiana, is recorded. 

Tiie Ki'ika outbreak. _ The only event left to chronicle is the “ mad attempt” by the Kukas 
in 1872. An account of the rise of this sect will be found in the 
next chapter. The proceedings of Ram Singh’s followers had 
caused anxiety to Government for many years, and special pre- 
cautions were from time to time taken to prevent large gatherings 
of them. Small disturbances occurred at the religious fairs here 
and there ; and in 1870 " butcher” murders were committed in 
one or two places, the rage of the Kiikas being directed against 
the killers of kine. On the 13th January 1872 there was a meeting 
of Kiikas at Bhaini, and a gang of about 150 of these, after working 
themselves up into a state of religious frenzy, started off under 
the leadership of two Jats of Sakraundi in Patiala territory. Ram 
Singh informed the police of their intention to do some mischief, saying 
that he had no control over them ; but it was considered sufficient to 
see them out of our territory. They were armed with axes, sticks, &c., 
only, and are said to have declared that the town of Maler Kotla 
would bo the object of their attack. They went to Pael in Patiala 
territory without causing any disturbance, and re-appeared next day 
near to Malaudh, the seat of Sardar Badan Singh, on which they 
made a sudden onset with the idea, probably, of getting arms and 
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money. They are said to have wanted the Sardar to lead them. In 
this attack two men were killed on each side and a few wounded, 
and the gang succeeded in securing three horses, one gun and one sword. 
No one joined them anywhere on their march, and they never 
numbered more than 150 men at the outside. They next proceeded 
to Kotla, which is nine miles distant from Malaudh, and on the morn- 
ing of the loth made a sudden attack on the palace and treasury of 
the Nawab ; but were driven off when the Kotla guards had recover- 
ed from their surprise, and pursued to Rurr in the Patiala terri- 
tory, where to the number of 68 they surrendered to the Patiala 
authorities. At Malaudh and Kotla they had killed 10 men and 
wounded 17, while their own loss had been 9 killed and 38 wounded. 
On getting news of the attacks on Malaudh and Kotla, Mr. Cowan, 
the Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, started for the latter place, 
and telegraphed for troops, which arrived soon after. Mr. Cowan 
executed by blowing from guns at Kotla 49 of the captured men, 
and the others were tried by the Commissioner (Mr. Forsyth). Thus 
ended the Kuka outbreak of 1872. If the Kukas ever had any 
plans for a rising they must have been completely upset by these 
insane proceedings of a small body of fanatics, rushing about the 
country armed with sticks and axes. The people of the villages 
through which they passed appear to have been scared by them, and 
the inhabitants of Rurr, where they were captured, deserted their 
houses in a body on the approach of the band. Of course Ram Singh 
and his doctrines were responsible for what happened ; and he had 
become a danger to the State, as similar disturbances might be 
created at any time by his followers. Ram Singh was at once 
deported, and has remained a State prisoner ever since. 

The district has few monuments of antiquity. Such places of 
interest as there are in the towns will be referred to in the separate 
accounts given of the municipalities in Chapter VI. The notice of 
the Hindu period at the commencement of this chapter contains 
such information as is available about the mound of Sunet. There 
are also mounds at several other places ; but they generally mai’k the 
site of a parent village from which those about have taken their 
origin. Thus between Gujarwal and Phallcwal the mound of Naie- 
bad marks the first settlement of the Garewals. As monuments of 
the Mughal empire, we have at a distance of two kos along the old 
Badshahi Road mindrs marking the distances ; and a fine serai at 
every sixth or seventh kos. The mindrs are of masonry, and about 
12 feet high. They are in a good state of preservation, but have no 
inscriptions. They are said to have been built in the reign of Shah 
Jahan. The serai at Ludhiana has long since disappeared, that at 
Doraha ia in Patiala territory, while that of Lashkari Khan, about 
seven miles on this side of Khanna, is a magnificent building in 
very good preservation. The inscription tells us that it was built 
by Lashkar Khan in the reign of Aurangzeb. It is now seldom used 
by travellers since the Railway was opened. The serai at Khanna 
is now part of the town ; but the walls are entire. There was a large 
“ hazira,” or tomb, at Tihtira of about the same date, but this was 
washed away by the river in 1868. The Sikhs erected forts at many 
places in the district, most of which were demolished iu 1845. The 
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monument in the field of Aliwal has already been referred to. ^ This 
has been recently repaired or rebuilt. The cemetery of Ludhiana is 
crowded with monuments of quaint design, remnants of the days 
when there was a large body of troops here. 

The manner in which the various portions of the district are 
liable to be affected by drought is fully discussed in Chapter IV, 
(page 144). The earliest famine of which men talk is that of Sambat 
1787 (AD. 1730). The memory of it is preserved in the saying 
“satassiake maria hua,” applied to a man who has got food and 
refuses to feed a starving beggar ; but no particulars are forthcoming 
as to how the people lived, or what was the extent of its ravages. 
There was drought in A.D. 1759 and again in 1770, but apparently 
no famine ; and the affects were only felt for a few months. The 
memory of these visitations has been effaced by that which followed. 
The terrible famine of Sambat 1840 (A.D. 1783), called “chalia,” 
appears to have spared no part of Northern India, and this district 
suffered with the rest of the country. It began with the failui’e 
of the autumn rains of Sambat 1839, there being little or no yield 
in the kharif and following rabi harvests. Prices rose from Bhadon 
(Sambat 1839), and by Baisakh (Sambat 1840) wheat was selling 
at 20 seers kachcha (8 seers pucka) a rupee. Rain fell in H^r, 
but not afterwards ; and the kharif crops of Sambat 1840 all withered. 
In Kdtak of that year wheat was at 8 seers kachcha (3| seers 
pucka) a rupee ; and, if we consider the difference in the value 
of money then and now, we may realize the extent of calamity 
from this. The rabi was not sown except at the wells, of which 
there were not nearly so many as now. In Chet Sambat 1841 
there was raik : and in Har the usual autumn falls began. The 
kharif and rabi following were very good. The pressure of 
famine lasted nearly 2| years altogether, and the mortality must 
have been tremendous. Grain could not be bought for money ; 
and people are said to have died with bags of rupees under 
their heads. All natural affection was lost sight of, and parents 
robbed their children of their food, and looked on to see them 
die. Many emigrated beyond the Jamna, where there appears to have 
been something to live on. People are even said to have been driven 
to cannibalism. The cattle died everywhere ; and, when the rain 
did come, men had to drag the plough through the fields. The green 
crop was eaten whenever the heads were formed, and many people 
lost their lives from sickness brought on by improper food. Famine 
was as usual followed by disease. When the people were able to 
resume the cultivation of their land, the country gradually re- 
covered its prosperity ; but the horrors of the “ chalia ” will long be 
remembered. It is worthy of remark that not a single village was 
totally deserted in this famine. Proprietors abandoned their land 
here and there, and many must have died ; but the mass of them 
adhered to their villages, probably in most cases because there were 
wells at which the survivors could eke out some sort of existence. 
The history of no^ village contains any allusion to its having been 
deserted at this time ; and the few that date their foundation from a 
later period than the “ chalia ” were settled by the ruler of the time 
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ia the surplus area of some old village contrary to the wishes of the 
rightful owners. 

The next famine was in Sambat 1869 (1812-13 A.D.). The 
kharif of Sambat 1868 and rabi following were poor, and fodder scarce. 
Rain fell at first, but stopped ; and the kharif of Sambat 1869 and 
rabi succeeding failed, except at the wells. Grain rose to 18 seers 
kaclteha (7 seers pucka) ; and straw was not to be had. There was a 
tremendous loss of cattle, and oxen ceased to have any value, being 
given away for nothing, or turned loose in the fields. The autumn 
rains of Sambat 1870 were good, and prices fell. The loss of human 
life was not perhaps very great, and was confined to the poorer 
classes, labourers and artizans, in the towns and villages. 

The history of the “ nabia ” or scarcity of Sambat 1890 (1833 
A.D.) is as follows. Grain was selling at two maunds (pucka) a 
rupee when it began. The autumn rains of Sambat 1890 failed ; and 
the two harvests produced almost nothing except at the wells, where 
carrots and other vegetables were grown. The loss of human life and 
of cattle appears not to have been considerable ; and the price 
of gram was never higher than 17 seers pucka ; but this was of 
course very dear for those times, and would mean 8 or 10 seers a 
rupee now. In Sambat 1894 there was a scarcity, but not of much 
severity. The people had not, however, recovered from the “ ninety.” 
Witness the couplet; — 

“ Saved from the 90, succumbed to 94 ; there were clouds by 
day and starry nights.” 

Of the next scarcity, that of A,D. 1860-61, we have official infor- 
mation. The account for this district is as follows. The rabi of Sam- 
bat 1917 (1860 A.D.) was poor, the winter rains having 

failed ; and the price of wheat rose to 34 seers pucka by Baisakh. 
There was rain in Har, but not in the following months ; and the 
kharif was sown, but withered. There was a great drain on the 
grain stores of this district, caused by the scarcity in those to the 
south ; and the price of wheat rose till it reached at one time seven 
or eight seers a rupee. The rabi was very poor, but did not fail 
entirely ; and the rains of 1918 were plentiful. There was a great 
scarcity of fodder and a considerable loss of cattle ; but none of 
human life from actual starvation, in the villages at all events. 
It was a famine in the “Bangar” country (Rohtak, Hissar, &c.), 
and numbers flocked northwards from those parts. The people say 
“ Kal Bangar thon upje bura,” i.e., “ a famine coming from the Bangar 
is bad.” The stores of grain were sold at an immense profit, 
which probably more than compensated for the loss of cattle. The 
scarcity of Sambat 1917 will be found to be the turning point in 
the fortunes of many agriculturists of the western and Jangal 
villages. Most of them had grain in store ; but the unlucky few 
that had not were compelled to incur a debt of which they have 
never got rid. Mortgages in Jagraon tahsil can be as often as not 
traced back to the “ 17 ” (“ satarah ”) or the following '• 25 ” (“ panji ”). 
There was some acute distress amongst the lower classes in the 
towns ; but the whole famine expenditure appears to have amount- 
ed only to about Rs. 6,000 ; and, although a suspension of 3 per 
cent, of the revenue was considered necessary, the balance Avas 
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soon realized. Captain (afterwards Colonel) McNeile writes in 
1861 that the money-lenders were complaining that the Jats had 
paid off all their debts and taken the grain trade completely out 
of the hands of tlie regular merchants. 

The scarcity of A.D. 1869-70 was, as regards this district, of much 
the same character as that of 1860-61 ; but the harvests were better, 
and the injury done was confined to a not very considerable loss of 
cattle, and to debt incurred by individuals from this cause or from 
their having to purchase grain for food. Wheat went as high as 
eight or ten seers a rupee ; but the people affected by this were as 
usual the artizans and labourers in the towns. There was on both 
occasions a good deal of immigration from the south of starving 
people. The whole expenditure on relief works amounted to Rs. 7,000, 
incurred entirely in the towns. On the other hand the mass of the 
agricultural population, at all events of the western parts of the dis- 
trict, where the effects of famine ought first to be felt, profited greatly 
by the high prices as in 1860; and the advantages to them as a whole 
far outweighed the evils. Nominal suspensions to the amount of 
Rs. 2,500 were sanctioned ; but the balances recovered next year. 

In the reports of 1877-78 Ludhiana is shown as “ unaffected.” 
The harvests were very fair ; but prices were run up to famine rates 
in consequence of the demand from the North-Western Provinces, 
Madras and Bombay. This was to the entire benefit cf the culti- 
vator, and to such as had stores of grain. 

In the Settlement Report the famine history of the district is 
thus summarised : “ Thus we have the history of the last century as 
follows : a terrible famine with immense loss of life in A.D. 1783 ; 
acute distress in 1812, and distress in 1833 and 1837 felt by most 
people. But for the development of communications which took place 
after annexation I do not think that prices would have been very 
high in 1860 and 1868 ; and it is probable that the gain to the 
agricultural population was greater than the loss in those years. 
There is, however, a very considerable portion of both town and 
village population who will always be affected by a rise of prices, the 
classes who subsist by labour paid for by a cash wage ; and to these 
must be added the numbers of immigrants who are driven into this 
district by famine in the country to the south of it.” 

Some conception of the development of the district since it 
came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, which gives 
some of the leading statistics for five yearly periods, so far as they 
are available ; w'hile most of the other tables appended to this work 
give comparative figures for the last few years. In the case of Table 
No. II. it is probable that the figures are not always strictly compar- 
able, their basis not being the same in all cases from one period to 
another ; but the figures may be accepted as showing in general 
terms the nature and extent of the advance made. 

The district practically assumed its present dimensions in 1850. 
The first portion which came under British rule consisted of the 
estates belonging to Jind which lapsed in 1835, on the death of Raja 
Sangat Singh without direct heirs. These estates included Ludhi- 
ana itself and 8-1 villages, yielding a revenue of Rs. 98,229, 
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On the termination of the Sutlej campaign the whole of the Chapter IT. 

Lahore and Kapurthala territories on this side of the river were . 

confiscated, together with one-quarter of the possessions of the History. 
Nabha Raja, and the whole of those of the Ladwa chief. In ^j,tvict'aml°changea 
1849, on the annexation of the Punjab, the territories of the petty o£ boundary, 
sirdars and confederacies, who had been under our protection since 
1808, but had enjoyed a sort of independence, were incorporated in 
the Ludhiana district as jagirs. 

From the time of the constitution of the district up to 1866 it 
was divided into four tahsfls : Samrata (also called at one time 
Sarai Lashkari Khan), Ludhiana, Pakhowal and Jagraon ; but in 
1866 the Pakhowal tahsil was broken up, and a few villages added 
to Jagraon, while most of them were attached to Ludhiana. There 
are now three tahsils, of which one has its head-quarters at Ludhiana ; 
and the others at Samrala and Jagraon. 

The Ludhiana tahsi'I has a larger revenue than nearly half of 
the districts in the province, and from a glance at the map it would 
appear as if the grouping of the villages was very awkward, those 
of the Jangal lying much nearer to Jagraon than to Ludhiana. 

But the whole of the Malaudh parganah, which includes the villages 
about Malaudh and also the detached ones referred to above, is, with 
the exception of two or three villages assigned to other jagirdars, 
held in jagir by the Malaudh family. 

The tahsils are further subdivided into parganahs, distributed 
among the four old tahsils, The parganahs are as follows ; — 


rahdl 


Parganah. 


Tahsil. 


Parganah. 


Ludhiana 


Pakhowal 


'XJmedpur. 

Bhartgarh. 

Dakha. 

I Sanahwal. 

I Ludhiana. 
l^Nurpur. 
fAkalgarh. 
Bassian. 
PakhowM. 
Gungrana. 
^Malaudh. 


C Utalan. 

Samrala ... < Bahlolpur 

( Khanna. 

( Bhundri. 

I Jagraon. 
Jagraon ...^ Sidhwan. 

I Siwaddi. 
(^Hattur. 


On the abolition of the Pakhowal tahsil, the parganahs of 
Pakhowal, Gungrana and Malaudh were added to Ludhiana, and 
those of Akalgarh and Bassian to Jagraon. 

At annexation the country was found to bo divided into ildgas, 
or collections of villages each held by a chief; and at the Regular 
Settlement these were doubled up in some places, and in others 
preserved as separate parganahs, with a very unecjual result. Thus 
Khanna parganah contains 118 villages, and has a revenue of 
Rs. 1,79,969 ; while XJmedpur has 12 villages, and Rs. 14,414 revenue. 
These parganahs have not been retained in the new Settlement. 

The following table shows the officers who have held charge of 
the district since annexation, so far as the information is available. 


District Officers, 
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Hams. 


From. 

To. 

Captain H. Iiakrins 


1846 

13tb June 1849, 

Mr. George Campbell 


14th June 1849 

Do. 1850. 

,, Edward Brandreth 


1850 

About 3 months. 

„ J. Wedderburn 


185U 

Do, 2 do. 

Major P. Goldney 


November 1850 

January 1854. 

Mr. H, Brereton 


1854 

Captain Frazer 


1854 

About 1 month. 

Mr. H. Brereton 


1854 


,, Fendail Thompson 


December 1854 

June 1856. 

y, iNisbet 


1656 


„ Bicketta 


March 1856 

September 1857. 

„ Tbomaa 


1657 

For 3 months. 

„ Ricketts 


1857 


„ C. P. Elliott 


1857 


Simpson 

.. 




„ 8. Hogg ... 




Captain MacNeil .. 


October 1868 

7th March, 1862. 

,) Davies ... ... 


Maj 1862 

July 1862. 

,, MacNeii ... 


Mr, C. P. Elliott 


7th March 1863 

2l8t May 1867. 

Captain Millar ... 



1 month. 

„ Paske ... 


1867 

17th October 1867. 

Mr. Tbomaa ... ... 


October 1867 

1 month. 

„ Tolbort 


1867 

1 do. 

C. P. Elliott 


1867 

Slat March 1869. 

Captain E. P. Ourdon 


let April 1869 

17th October 1>^69. 

Col. H. Elliott 


I8th October 1869 

ICth July 1870. 

„ Hawes ... ... 


jetbJulj 1870 

2 months. 

Mr. C. W. Cowan 


October 1870 

January 1873. 

Co). P. Maxwell ... 

Mr, C, W. Cowan 


1872 

1872 

A few days. 

Major Parsons ... 


1872 

2nd March 1873. 

Captain C. Beadon 


April 1872 

28th October 1872. 

,, (i. (j. iiOUIlff 


28th October 1872 

March 1873. 

It. T. M. Lao^ ... 


1873 

1 month. 

Major E. P. Gurdon 

Mr. G. M. Ogilvie ... 


April 1873 
1877 

31et March 1877. 

Captain G. E. Macpherson... 


1877 

13th August 1877. 

Mr, G. E. Wakefield 


13tli August 1877 

10th February 1881. 

„ F. D, 0. Bullock 


10th February 1881 

20th Aug^ust iSSl. 

„ C. P. Bird 


20th do. 1881 

24th October 1881. 

G, E. Wakefield 


24th October 1881 
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THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A— STATISTICAL. 


Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahsil and for the 
whole district, of the distribution of population over towns and 
villages, over area, and among houses and families ; while the num- 
ber of houses in each town is shown in Table No. XLIII. 

The statistics for the district as a whole give the following 
figures. Further information will be found in Chapter II of the 
Census Roport of 18S1 


Percentage of total population who live in villages ... 

Average rural population per village 
Average total population per village anil town 
Number of villages per lot) square miles ... 

Aver.ago ilistauce from village to village, in miles 

f Total area 

°miloV' Cultivated area 

l_Culturablo .area 

Number of resident families per occupied bouse 
Number of persons per occupied house 
Number of persons per resident family 


I Persons 
Males 
I Females 


Total population 
llural population 
t Total popiil.ation 
f llural population 
1 Total population 
I Rural population 

1 Villages 
Towns 
( Villages 
( Towns 
I Villages 
( Towns 


8S-o3 
86 61 : 
Stj'oO 
623 
720 
62 
I-3G 
150 
.390 
null 
179 
190 
421 
1 32 
l-,59 
5 92 
6 '06 
4-17 
3 80 


Mr. Walker, who has more accurate statistics of cultivation than 
were available at the time of the Census, has in the Settlement 
Report the following interesting discussion of the distribution of 
population ; — 

“ The number of persons per square mile is 450 on total area and 
54.3 on cultivation (I’l acres of cultivation a head), these averages 
being worked out on the area as surveyed in 1879-80 and the Census 
of 1881. But the bare figures give us no information on the point 
which is of greatest importauce, the pressure of population on the 
land ; and we are driven to consider that constantly recurring problem 
of the classification, with a view to determine w'hat proportion 
actually depends on agriculture. I have set down the urban iiopula- 
tiou at 83,0.52 ; but in the case of each of the towns there is a large 
area attached and belonging to residents. Thus the area of Raikot 
is larger than that of any village in the district, e.vccpt one ; and it 
would have, if thei’c wmro no town, a village population of 4,000 to 
5,000. So, too, Ludhiana and Jagraou have a number of separate 
village areas attached to them, the agricultural population living 
inside the towns. I calculate that the town population proper 
does certainly not exceed 60,000. We are then left with a rural 
population of 558,835 ; but this does not put us far on onr w ay. Com- 
bination of occupations is the rule amongst the non-proprietary popu- 
lation, and the recent Census could scarcely have been expected to 
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give us a classification that could be relied on to show how much of 
this rural population should be set down as depending on agriculture, 
and how much on trade and manufacture. Indeed, such an arrange- 
ment is not possible with a society so constituted as that we have to 
deal with here. The whole rural population may be said in a sense 
to he supported by the land, each village being for most purposes a 
separate community. All the implements of agriculture, the materials 
and furniture of the houses, with most of the ordinary clothing, are 
produced in the village ; and only a few articles of luxury, s>ich as 
brass-dishes, wedding clothes, &c., are purchased in the towns. The 
ocoupatious of the various classes in the village hang together, so 
that they cannot well be separated. Thus the menial classes 
[tarkhdn hhdr, chamdr) are really the servants of the cultivator, 
helping him in his work by making and repairing his implements, 
and receiving as their wages a share of the produce. They do little 
work for outsiders ; and they very often combine with their hereditary 
occupation that of agriculture. Even the shop-keepers, who are not 
a numerous class in most villages, and occupy a very inferior position, 
being mostly of the “ Itin tel bechna” class (sellers of .salt and oilj, are 
only assistants to the cultivators, supplying them with salt and such 
necessaries as they cannot grow or make for themselves. We might 
say that the whole population, after deducting that properly belong- 
ing to the towns and subsisting by manufactures and industries tpiito 
separate from agriculture, depends on the soil ; and I think that any 
attempt to determine what proportion of it is sujrported solely by 
agriculture must be mere conjecture. The density of the rural 
population calculated in this manner is 490 per square mile of 
cultivation, or I S acres cultivated per head. It varies greatly, 
as was to be expected, according to the agriculture of the district. 
Thus in the rich Samrala Bdt, where the soil is very fertile and much 
of it yields two crops in the year, the incidence is 600 ; and in the 
Upper Dhdia Circle of the same tahsil, where 40 per cent, of the 
cultivation is irrigated, it is 660 ; while in the sandy Lower Dhaia 
tract, just over the Bdt, it is only 467 ; and in the Jangal Circle of 
Ludhiana, with a rainfall of 17 inches and no irrigation, it is 318. 
The following .are the details of the three most thickly-populated 
tracts of the district : — 


Aasopement Circle*. 

Uersons per pqunre 
mile I'ultirnted, 

I3ut Sainr^lft 

6IJ0 

Upper Pli4ia Sarntdia 

660 

Pawatlb Ludhiana 

630 


" These proportions are as high as in most of the highly culti- 
vated tracts of the province, although they are much below those of 
some parts of Hoshiarpiir and Jullimdur. There can be no doubt that 
in places there is to some extent a pressure of population, especially in 
the tracts named and in the eastern parts ot Ludhianu tahsil, B^t an 
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uplands. This pressure is not univensal, but shows itself in the older 
and larger villages where the process of subdivision of land has been 
going on longest. It is just in these very tracts where the cultivation 
is most elaborate, that the people are most tied down to their villages. 
Very few men of the Samrala tahsil will be found in service. From 
his birth the agriculturist is bound to the land, which requires 
his every hour ; and the lust thing he thinks of is seeking employ- 
ment of any other sort. There is no emigration to speak of, and 
the direction in which the excess tries to find an outlet is better 
cultivation and the spread of irrigation. But for the latter of these 
capital is required, and this is what the cultivator does not possess. 

“ As for distribution by houses ami families, the custom in the 
villages is for each family to have a separate house, and it is very 
seldom that a house contains more than one family. An agricul- 
turist when ho marries almost invariably sets up a separate house, 
and this is the practice amongst most non-agriculturists resident 
in villages. The town returns show two families to each house, 
at all events in the city of Ludhiana. This is probably due to 
various causes, e.j., a whole serai being counted as one house. 
The poorer classes in cities are also in the habit of living several 
families together in one house.” 

Table No. VI shows the principal di.stricts and states with 
which the district has exchanged population, the number of mi- 
grants in each direction, and the distribution of immigrants by 
tahsils. Further details will be found in Table XI and in Supple- 
mentary Tables C to H of the Census Report for 1881, while the 
whole subject is discussed at length in Part II of Chapter III of 
the same report. The total gain and loss to the district by mi- 
gration is shown in the margin. The total 
number of residents born out of the district 
is 91,478, of whom 32,781 arc malc.s and 
58,097 females. The number of people born 
ill the district and living in other parts of the 
Punjab is 85,595, of whom 30,955 are male.s 
and 54,640 females. The figures below show 
the general distribution of the population by 

birth-place : — 


Bob» iir 

rUOPOUTIOX PKll MILLE OF BESIDEXT FOI'ULATION. 

Bub4L Population. 

UasAS Population. 

Total Population. 


1 Males. 

Females. 

1 

, Peraotis 

Males. 

Females 

1 

PersoDF,' 

Males 

1 

Females 

Persons. 

The district 

92li 1 

801 

870 

763 

709 

73S 

903 

790 

, 852 

The Province .. 

907 

99S 

99S 

1 9S1 

9Sl 

9S1 ' 

995 ' 

996 


India 

l.OOI 

l.ouo 

1,000 

1 999 

998 

999 

1,000 

l,O"0 

1,0 '<) 

Asia 

1,000 

1,000 

l,ri00 

1 1,00) ' 

999 

i.ooo; 

1,000 

l,0>'0 

1,000 


The following remarks on the migration to and from Ludhiana are 
taken from the Census Report ; — 

“ Ludhiana, with its extensive riverain, occupies an intermediate 
position between the thickly peopled submontane districts in the 
north and the irrigated plains to the south. From overcrowded 
Umballa, Juilundur and Hoshiarpur, it receives surplus population, 
while it attracts immigrants from the central states which lie to its 


Proportion per miUo of 
total population. 


Gain. 

Loss. 

Persons ... 

148 

138 

Males ... 

90 

91 

Females .. 

211 

10(5 
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south. On the other hand, the rapid extension of canal irrigation 
in Lahore, Amritsar and Ferozepore has attracted a large emigration 
to those districts. Much of the emigration in the c.ase of Ferozepore, 
Umballa and Jullundur, and almost all the emigration to HoshiarjDur, 
is of the reciprocal type, while in the case of the Native States no 
less than seven-tenths of the migrants are women. The Kashmir 
colony in the town of Ludhiana does not appear to have been re- 
cruited to any considerable extent during the lifetime of the present 
generation.” 

The figures in the statement below show the popidation of the 
district as it stood at the three eiuunerations of 18.5.5, 1S6S, 1881: — 



Ceosns. 

iVrsi'ns 

Males. 

Females, 

Densitr per 
square mile. 

•i ( 




*235,023 

3S3 

s\ 


0^*','-47 


*2fi4,l>70 

429 


1831 

6A8,33o 

33U,593 

279.237 

450 


lsfi9onl®o5 . 

n:.o 

10(1-5 

112-7 

112 

III) 

|i. N 

1331 ou I8o8 ... 

m-7 

105 9 

105*4 

105 


It will be seen that the annual increase of population per 10,000 
since ISGS has been 44 for males, 40 for females and 44 for persons, at 
which rate the male population would be doubled in 15(3 3 years, the 
female in 171 '9 years, and the total population in 156 5 years. Sup- 
posing the same rate of increase to hold good for the next ten years, 
the i)opulatiou for each year would be in hundreds — 


Year. 

Persons 

Males. 

Females 

Year. 

Persons 

Males. 

Females 

1831 

1882 

lb83 

18.S4 

lbS5 

iSS6 

618,8 
621,0 
6i4 3 
627.1 
629,9 
632,7 

339.6 

341.1 

342.6 

344.2 

345.7 
3j7,2 

270.3 

280.4 

281.5 
2^2,6 
28.:, 8 
284, U 

1837 

1839 

1839 

1890 

1391 

635,5 

633,3 

641,2 

64 4,0 
646,9 

349.8 
35t\3 

351.9 
35L4 
3o5,0 

236,1 

2h7 2 

238*4 

239.6 

290.7 


The increase in urban population since 1868 has been slightly 
greater than that in rural population, the numbers living in 1881 foV 
(‘very 100 living in 1868 being 107 for urban and 106 for total popu- 
lation. The populations of individual towns at the respective 
enumerations are shown under their several headings in Cliapter VI. 

IVithiu the district the increase of population since 1868 for the 
various tahsils is shown below : — 


Tahsil 

Total Population . 

Percentage of Popu- 



lation ot 1831 oo 


1863 

1831 

that of 1668. 

Ludhiana ... 

290,304 

3617,559 

lOfi 

J.igr«ion ... 

14'V223 

15.h,T67 

106 

Samrala 

144,172 

152,509 

1d6 

Total district* 

533,699 

618,835 

106 


* These figures do not .ugree with the published figures of the Census Report of 
1808 for the whole district. They are taken fioui the registers in the District Office 
Eiici .lie the best figures now ayailable. 
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The question of increase of population is thus discussed by Mr. 
Walker 

“ Taking the Census figures as con-ect, we find that there has 
been a steady increase, which amounted to 11 per cent, in the first 
thirteen years and to half that proportion in the next thirteen, the 
rate of increase having been the .same in the towns as in the rural 
population. No safe conclusions can of course be drawn from the 
figures alone without consideration of the circumstances of the 
district at the various periods, and tho.se I will proceed to notice. 
When wo annexed the country after the Sutlej campaign of 1845 we 
found it very fairly cultivated ; for our predecessors, the Sikhs, had 
done their best to increase their revenues by encouraging agriculture ; 
and all the States and Chiefs were under our own protection or that 
of Lahore. Petty feuds were uncommon, and there was general 
peace. But the Sikh revenue system was what we should call 
oppressive ; and the rule of some of the chiefs was a mixture of 
tyranny and rapacity. Property in land was considered a burden, 
which often under a bad ruler became too heavy to be borne ; and 
society must have been in an unsettled state owing to the frequent 
changes of rulers. In the same way there was a certain amount of 
trade ; but it was checked by the transit duties levied at short dis- 
tances by each independent chief, and by the general lawlessness. 
With our rule came perfect security to the husbandman and to the 
trader ; and an immediate development of the resources of the 
country by the protection afforded to life and property and the open- 
ing out of communications. The increase in cultivation must have 
been very great in the few years that followed the Summary Settle- 
ment of 1847 ; but there are no details to show what it was. When 
the survey for the Regular Settlement was made in the years 1850-52 
it n as found that there was a proportion of 84 acres cultivated in 
each 100 acres of arable area ; and a great part of what remained was 
brought under the plough within a short time after. Perhaps the 
best proof of the development of agriculture is the immense fall in 
prices between 1850 and 18G0. The ruler had before that left the 
peasant just enough to live on, and had taken most of his dues in 
kind ; while the latter knew that the more he cultivated the more 
he would have to pay, and he had probably as much land under the 
plough as he could manage. The effects on the population of the 
develojiment of resources that followed the introduction of our rule 
would take some time to show themselves, and would naturally 
appear between the y-ears 1855 and 1868. There was not room for 
immigi'ation on a large scale, the whole land being owned by the 
villages ; and there was no tendency for settlers to come from any 
neighbouring district, for the wdiole country was in much the same 
condition. The increase of population was all inside the district. 
The margin of extension has long ago been filled up, the proportion 
of culturable to cultivated being now one in ten ; and the prudential 
check on population has to some extent come into effect. There has 
been everywhere a sub-division of holdings, and in most parts of the 
district the scarcity of land has made itself felt. At all events 
amongst the Jats and Rajputs every man does not now marry as a 
matter of course, really I believe on account of the immediate 
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expense ; and in most families tvill be found one or two men who 
have remained single. It is undoubtedly the case that a state of 
things equiv'alent to polyandry prevails amongst the Jats, though it 
is not recognised as an institution ; and the result is a distinct check 
on population. The Sirhind Canal has just been opened, and the 
productive power of a large part of the district will thereby be 
increased. The portions effected by it are those in which the popula- 
tion is now least dense ; and it will be necessary for the present 
cultivators to call in others to their aid. But the whole of the land 
here also belongs to villages, and is mostly cultivated : and it is 
hard to say what the process of immigration will be, and whence the 
settlers will come. I doubt if the result will be to relieve the more 
thickly populated parts of this district of their surplus population. 
Except for this opening I should be inclined to say that the popula- 
tion of the district had arrived at the stationary stage, and that the 
rate of increase in the future would be at all events much smaller 
than in the past.” 

Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the five }'ears from 1877 to 1881, and 
the births for 1880 and 1881, the only two years during which 
births have been recorded in rural districts. The distribution of the 
total deaths and of the deaths from fever for those five years over 
the twelve months of the year is shown in Tables Nos. XIA and 
XIB. The annual birth rates per mille, calculated on the popula- 
tion of 1868, were as follows : — 



2880. 

1881. 

Males ... 

19 

23 

Kemalea ... 


19 

Persona ... 

35 

41 


The figures below show the annual death rates per mille 
since 1868, calculated on the population of that year 



1868 

1869 

1S7" 

1871 

1872 

il 

il 

18i;> 

1876 

1377 

1878 

1979 

1830 

1881 

Average, 

Males 

23 

26 

34 

20 

26 

17 

19 

25 

27 

22 

4l 

35 

32 

26 


27 

Females 

22 

27 

33 

19 

28 

15 

1« 

27 

20 

23 

46 




Persona ... 

23 

26 

33 

19 

J! 

16 

19 

26 

28 

22 

45 

34 



26 

30 

27 


la otiii lecu, inougfi It IS yearly improving- 
hut the figures always fall short of the facts, and the fluctuations 
probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase due to improved 
registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctuations in the births 
and deaths. The historical retrospect which forms the first part of 
Chapter III of the Census Report of 1881, and especially the annual 
chronicle from 1849 to 1881, which will be found at page 56 
of that report, throw .some light on the fluctuations. Such further 
details as to birth and death rates in individual towns as are 
available will be found in Table No. XLIV, and under the 
headings of the several towns in Chapter VI. 

j i -T- condition are given in great 

detail in Tables IV to VII of the Census Report of 1881, while 
the numbers of the sexes for each religion will be found in Table 
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No. VII appended to the present work. The age statistics must 
be taken subject to limitations, which will be found fully discussed 
in Chapter VII of the Census Eeport. Their value rapidly dimi- 
nishes as the numbers dealt with become smaller ; and it is 
unnecessary here to give actual figures, or any statistics for tahsils. 
The following figures show the distribution by age of every 10,000 
of the population according to the Census figures : — 



0-1 

1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

4-5 

0—5 

6—10 

10—15 

15—20 

Persons 

3S5 

181 

196 

231 

26 » 

1,223 

1,290 

1,148 

968 

Males 

SIS 

176 

189 

228 

256 

1,197 

1,330 

1.2117 

998 

Females 

377 

188 

20i 

234 

264 

1,267 

1,241 

1,076 

931 


20—2o 

25—30 

30-35 

35~4t> 

4^- 45 

45-50 

50—55 

55— GO 

over 60 

Persona ... 


858 

805 

4ft0 

mt 

349 

bM} 

147 

555 

Males 

9.15 

832 

Tfirt 

4 Vi 

6d> 

361 

538 

101 

674 

Females 

983 

889 

853 

473 

71)9 

334 

520 

131 

653 


The number of males among every 10,000 of both se.ves is shown 
below. The decrease at each successive enumeration is almost cer- 
tainly due to greater accuracy of enumeration — 


Population, 

Villages 

Towns. 

Totnl 

ri855 ... 

•All religions ..,^1^68... 

11881 . 

Rindua 18HI 

... ... 1881 

^“’"9 ... ... 1881 ... 

Musnhnans ... ISsl 

6,5 » 4 
6,540 

’eisso 

T.m 

6, ♦31 
6,.5'2o 
6,347 
6,375 

6,546 

6,475 

6,488 

6,580 

6,509 

6,4 10 
6.323 


In the Census of 1881 the number of females per 1,000 males 
in the earlier years of life was found to be as follows 


Year of life. 

All reli. 
gions. 

□ iodus. 

Sikhs. 

M usal> 
mans. 

0-1 

914 

9n7 

919 

924 

1—3 

978 

883 

634 

895 

3—3 

888 

847 

746 

1,048 

3-4 

*’fll7 




4—5 

846 


... 

... 


The figures for civil condition are given in Table No. X, wiiich 
shows the actual number of .single, married and widowed for each 
sex in each religion, and also the distribution by civil condition of 
the total number of each sex in each age-period. The Settlement 
Officer wrote as follows in his Census report for the district ; — 

“ Although polygamy is rare, except in the case of very rich 
men, or of a second wife being taken by ktirewn, the number of 
single males is nearly double that of single females. The principal 
reason given for this is that one family will not give a daughter in 
marriage to another without cither money or an exchange, by which 
they get a daughter in marriage to a son of theiis. The Jats mostly 
take money, and the _ price of a girl is now very high, so that many 
men have to remain single. But the real causes are that males are 
in excess of females, and that they marry at a later age. Moreover, 
a state of things which is practically eijuivalent to polyandry pre- 
\ails among the Jats, though not openly recognized as an institution. 
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Chapter III A. “ the uplands the conditions are very favourable to longevity, 

’ the climate good and the habits of the people (Hindu Jats mostly) 

Statistical. ygj-y temperate. There is a little fever every year in the autumn, 

effects of this generally pass away at once. In the lowlands 
' ’ the climate is bad and fever almost universal for 2 or 8 months 
every year. These different conditions result in longevity in the 
uplands, while in the Bet the constitutions of most people are under- 
mined by annual attacks of fever, and they seldom live to a great 
age. I do not think that religion or the habits of the people do 
much to produce this result ; bvit. as already observed, nearly the 
whole population of the Bet is Muhammadan and of the uplands 
Hindu. Comparing Sikhs and Muhammadans we find — ■ 


Sikhs ... 

Upwards of 60. 

Total. 

7.600 

123,390 

MuhaaiiiiAiians ... j 8.5o9 

16JS97 


so tliat the proportion of persons living more than 60 years is greater 
amongst the former than amongst tin? latter. 

“ These remarks apply to the villages. I have not studied the 
statistics of the town of Ludhiana, but 1 should think that the sani- 
tary conditions and the habits of the peojde were not favourable to 
longevity. The situation of the town, just over the Bet, is un- 
healthy, and the sedentary habits of most of the population are against 
it. There are no other circuni.stances that I know of bearing on the 
subject of longevit}-. Early child-bearing is not common, most mothers 
being at least fifteen years of age when their first child is born. 

Infanticide and “ Infanticide is unknown,* and female children are treated with 

tre.'Umeiu oj^female Py most classes (the exception, perhaps, being the Raj- 

puts). They are regarded as a valuable commodity by most Jats, 
Khatris, Suds and the lower tribe.s. Amongst Jats males are married 
at about 15, and females at about 12 years of age. Araong.st Khatris, 
Siids and other Hindu tribes, &c., early marriages are common. 
Muhammadans generally marry at about the same ago as Hindus.” 

Infirmities. Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes 

and lepers in the district in each religion. 
The proportions per 10,000 of either sex 
for each of these infirmities arc shown in 
the margin. Tables Nos. XIV to XVII 
of the Census Report for 1881 give fur- 
ther details of the age and religion of 
the infirm. 


InGrniity, 

Males. 

temales. 

Insane 

S 

3 

Blind 

71 

78 

Deaf and 



dumb 

13 

8 

Lepers 

4 

1 


Enrop'^an and 
Eurasian 
populaiiuu. 


The figures given below show the composition of the Christian 
population, and the respective numbers who returned their birth- 
place and their language as European. They are taken from Tables 
llIA, IX, and XI of the Census Report for 1881 : — 

* Note. — Inqiiiiy shows that it almost ceitaiuly did exist, as late as 1871, in 
Eaipav and other Jat vilioges. The Garewals of Uaipur and two or three other 
villages have always considered themselves o£ a supeiior class. C. P., page 93. 
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Dbtaub. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 


Europeans and Americans 

S2 

69 

Ill 

“.2 a. 

Eurasians ... 

16 

16 

33 

*.2 3 O 

« C — 

Native Christians ... 

91 

88 

179 


Total Christians 

169 

163 

332 


English 

63 


128 

euo 

Other European languages 




a 

Total European languages ... 

63 

65 

128 


British Isles 

13 

15 

28 


Other European countries 

... 




Total European countries 

13 

15 

28 


But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discus.seci 
in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrust- 
worthy ; and it is certain that many who were really Eurasians 
returned themselves as Europeans. The figures for European birth- 
place are also incomplete, as many Europeans made entries, 
probably names of villages and the like, which, though they were 
almost certainly English, could not be identified, and w’ere therefore 
classed as “ doubtful and unspecified.” The number of troops sta- 
tioned in the district is given at page 174, and the distribution of 
European and Eurasian Christians by tahsils is shown in Table 
No. VII. 


SECTION B.— SOCIAL LIFE. 

The villages of the district are built of sun-dried bricks ; but 
in most will be found one or two houses of masonry. In the ordinary 
Jat village of the eastern parts the houses are huddled together and 
open into narrow bye-lanes, which lead into the main thoroughfares. 
These lanes are seldom more than four or five feet wide. The only 
entrance to the village is by one or more gates, the number depend- 
ing on the size of the village ; and the people all live inside except 
the Chamdrs or other outcaste classes, who are not admitted, and 
have their houses at a little distance apart or round the site, facing 
outwards. 

The gates are the property either of the whole village or of a 
subdivision of it {Fatti or Thula), each subdivision having in this 
case its own. The form is the same in all cases. On each side 
of the roadway to a distance of 20 or 30 feet a mud platform, 
4 or 5 feet in height, is raised ; and on these are built verandahs 
closed on three sides, but open with pillars towards the road. 
The wLole is roofed in (the verandahs and the roadway between 
them) and a very comfortable place of shelter formed, in wdiich 
travellers rest and the people meet of an evening. There is 
sometimes very great elaboration in these gates, and the different 
Pattis will vie with each other in architectural display. The 
style of gate is very often a safe test of the condition of a village, 
but there are few now that have not towards the outside an arch of 
masonry work, covered with some sort of ornamental design. In a 
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great many villages the gate is a most commodious structure of solid 
masonry, which would cost in many cases for a single Patti as much 
as Rs. 1,000; but everything, including labour, is generally subscrib- 
ed, wood for beams, cowdung for burning lime, &c., and the only 
actual expenditure is on the pay of masons. It is on these gates 
principally that the architectural genius of the villages shows itself. 
The Settlement OflScer says that he has often found shelter from a 
storm in a village gate amidst a crowd of natives, villagers and 
travellers, collected with the same object. 

The interior of a village is, as a rule, fairly clean ; it is outside 
that the filth collects. In the eastern parts the cultivated fields 
come to within a few yards of the houses, leaving very little vacant 
space. Round the site is the usual road, and outside of this are 
generally small hedged enclosures (wdrali or gohdrali) in which the 
manure heaps are kept, and the women make the cowdung fuel. 
These enclosures may lie together in a piece of the goerah, or waste 
land adjoining the site, or they may be between the fields and the 
road. Sometimes a proprietor is reluctantly compelled to devote a 
few square yards of one of his fields to this purpose. The village 
ponds {toba) are the excavations from which the clay for building 
the village have been dug out. They are used for purposes of ablution 
and for watering the cattle. The drinking wells are generally 
inside the village. If a few pipal trees about the pond be added, we 
have a complete statement of the surroundings of an ordinary village 
of the uplands in Samrala and eastern Ludhiana. These eastern 
villages are, as a rule, of average size ; but to the west, and especially 
in the Jagraon tahsil along the Ferozepore border, and in the Jangal, 
the villages are much larger, and the houses more spread out, land 
not being so valuable. Enclosures for cattle and cowdung fuel are 
thrown out all round, the lanes are much wider, and there is gene- 
rally plenty of room round the site. The Muhammadan villages of 
the Bet are generally smaller than those of the Dhaia, and the sites 
are more open and straggling. There are no gates, and entrance is 
possible at almost any point. The takia takes the place of the gate 
in the Dhaia. This is situated outside the village, generally under 
the shade of a pilk/tun tree, and consists of a couple of rooms, 
built on one side of a mud platform three or four feet high. Travel- 
lers rest here ; and the people of the village meet ; and above all the 
hukkah is kept going. The takia is in charge of a faqir whose 
principal duty is to guard the hukkah and keep it ever alight, A 
rude mosque is often attached to the takia ; and, if there is not one, 
the people pray in the takia itself. There is generally plenty of 
room round a B^t village, the land adjoining the site being often 
uncultivated ; and the todrahs or enclosures, are larger than in the 
Dhaia. 

The ordinary house of the Dhaia (belonging to a Hindu Jat) 
consists of a deodhi, or porch, leading out ^jf the lane. On one side 
of this the cattle ase tied and fed at the khurlis, or troughs made 
of mud ; and on the other are the beds of the inmates ; or, if the 
house is a good one, and there is plenty of room inside, the carts are 
^pt here. The deodhi leads into an open courtyard (sahn in 
Hindustani, here called hera) with the same arrangement as the 
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deodhi, the latter being really used when it rains, and the cattle 
and men ordinarily preferring the open space. Facing the deodhi 
across the bera is the ddldn or verandah, in front of the rooms 
(generally two) which are really the house. At one side of the 
ddldn is the channJca or rasohi the place were the food is 
cooked ; and at the other side is a koti or press, which is the 
store-room of the house. The people live principally in the ddldn : 
and the rooms (koU'i) are used for storing grain and all valuables, 
'brass-dishes, &c., and one for the agricultural implements. This 
plan can be traced in all the Hindu Jat villages ; but, while in some 
of those in Samrala tahsil space is so scarce that the bera or 
courtyard is represented by a mere opening a few feet square in the 
roof, and the whole house is but one room, the deodhi and back 
rooms having been united, in the Jagraon tahsil and Jangal villages 
the houses are very commodious, the courtyard wide and the 
ddlan backed with four or five rooms. In Samrala the village 
site cannot be extended, and has to accommodate a much larger 
number of people than it used to. Many houses will be found 
to cover a space not more than 10 or 12 feet wide, and about 30 
deep ; and in this are crowded the family and the cattle. In 
Jagraon and the Jangal there is nothing to prevent the people 
spreading out, and they are continually doing so, often themselves 
keeping to the dwelling-houses inside and making a walled 
enclosure, with a substantial shed, for the cattle outside of the 
site. In the crowded villages the tops of the houses are much 
used ; and for getting upon them a strong wooden ladder is kept 
in the lane outside the door, leaning against the wall. Every house 
has one of these, and the result is to make the passage through 
some of the villages very awkward for a horseman. The charri 
and maize stalks kept for fodder are stored on the top of the houses. 

The Muhammadans’ houses in the Bet have no deodhi but 
merely an open court surrounded by walls four or five feet high, into 
which the kotri or house opens, generally without a ddldn or 
verandah. The cooking place, called ckulidni is roofed separately. 
On the bank of the river where there is constant danger of the house 
being washed away, the people live in huts made completely of 
thatehing (j/iao or did grass), or four walls of mud have a thatching 
of this on the top of them. 

The furniture of the houses is simple, and consists of a few beds, 
as many low chairs (called piri) as there are women, spinning 
wheels (charkhd). cotton gins {belna), and a chakhi or hand- 
mill for grinding corn. The women sit on the chairs when 
spinning, &c. The farming implements are all kept in the house. 
The grain is stored in the koti, which is a press made of mud 
against the wall, or in a bokhdri which is half sunk in the wall. 
These presses have an opening with a wooden door in the upper part, 
and things are put in or lifted out of them. The bharola is a 
large cylinder of mud, used for storing grain only, with an opening 
at the bottom, through which the grain is allowed to run when 
required. These appliances are made by the women. In many 
houses wooden boxes will also be found, being used for storing 
clothes principally, also round ones of leather called patidr. 
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The cooking and other utensils of the Hindus are almost entirely 
made of brass, the only ones of earthenware being the water jar 
(ffhara) and a cooking pot for vegetables (tdori). The common 
dishes are a prat or basin, in which the flour is kneaded ; a gadwa 
or lotah, for water ; a larger vessel of the same shape called 
dolni in which water or milk is kept for use ; batlohi a larger 
vessel, and a gdgar, larger still, made either of iron or of brass ; 
a thdli or plate, from which the food is eaten ; and a hatora or 
shallow cup from which water or milk is drunk. These dishes are all 
of brass. The bread is cooked on the common tdwa or gridle of 
iron. Kaul is a small cup of brass ; karcld a spoon of brass, 
wood or copper. These with a cliimta or tongs, for arranging 
the fire, and a sandasi or instrument for lifting a lotah off the 
fire, make up the usual kitchen utensils of the Jat. Taken 
altogether they represent a good deal of money. The Muham- 
madans use an earthenware cooking pot, which they call a handi. 
Their other dishes are of earthenware, or of copper tinned amongst 
the better classes, and have different names from those of the Hindus. 
They use a kundli or basin for kneading ; a tabdkh or plate 
for eating out of; a pidla (Hindu katora) or cup for drinking, 
made of earthenware. The copper dishes used are a thdli or plate, 
a katora, a gadwd or lotah. The tdwa or gridle is of iron, like that of 
the Hindus 

The dress of the people docs not differ materially from that of 
other Punjab plain districts. The Hindu Jat generally wears undyed 
clothes (one can scarcely call them white), made of home-spun cotton 
stuff. They consist in the simplest form of three articles, a turban 
of coarse cloth, a waist cloth (dhoti) and a chddar or cloth worn 
over the shoulders, the last two being made of khadar or dhotar 
rather thicker stuff. These, with a pair of shoes made by the vil- 
lage chamar, constitute the simple and inexpensive wardrobe of nine- 
tenths of the Jat population for the greater part of the year. A Sikh 
substitutes drawers (kach) for the dhoti. On the occasion of a 
wedding a somewhat better dress is borrowed from a neighbour, 
who has been extravagant enough to purchase it, and some colour 
is shown in the pagri the white cloth being tied over one coloured 
yellow (basaiiti) or some shade of red (kassumbhi, guldbi, &c.) or 
green, or both are coloured. The people coming from the Jangal 
with carts affect these coloured pagi’fs, and the mixtures are often 
tasteful. In the winter the Jat has a blanket of wool, if he can spare 
Rs. 2 to buy it ; otherwise he has a dohar or chautdhi, a sheet 
of very thick cotton stuff, double wove. In the latter case his outfit 
costs about Rs 3. A well-to-do Jat will have better stuffs and wear 
a short tight-fitting waistcoat (kurta) and an anga or angarka, 
or loose long one over this, and a pair of paij amahs of country 
or of English cloth, his turban also being made up of two pieces 
(a mfa on the top of a pagri) of superior cloth, often coloured. If 
he is a dandy or wants to appear better than his fellows, he will 
wear a black or coloured coat, made of thick or thin English stuff 
(^broadcloth or alpaca) according to the season ; but this is a recent 
fashion, and the garment is called a “ coat.” Chogas are also worn. 
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The Jat women wear paijamahs (called suthan) made of 
susi, coloured cotton stuff, and a chadar worn over the head and 
shoulders, either coloured (j'oung women) or uncoloured, made 
of gar a or dhofar, thick or thin cloth according to the season. 
This upper garment when coloured may be of dyed cloth, or of 
pAalMri, i.e., worked with silk flowers, or of sildri, another form 
of silk work ; most women also wear a hirta or waistcoat like 
that of the men. When going to another village, they wear a ghagra 
or petticoat above the trousers, and a choli or bodice of coloured 
cloth. 

Of the Muhammadans the Giijar and Arafn men wear a waist 
cloth (called taJunat) of uncoloured or more commonly of coloured 
cloth, or a Iwigi (a check or tartan). The pagri is generally 
white. A tiwgi is also w'om over the shoulders, generally blue 
and white, or red and white. In the cold weather they wear a kheg 
or ehautdlii of the same sort as the Jats. The women do not 
w'ear trousers, but a petticoat, generally of blue cloth, a kurta and 
a shawl, also of blue cloth. The Muhammadan Rajputs dress in much 
the same way as the Jats, seldom displaying colours. Their women 
wear paijamahs, a kurta and a sheet {chadar) of white cloth, 
A well-to-do Muhammadan Raj put dresses in almost exactly the same 
way as a Hindu Jat of the same class. 

Jewelry is called tagdda throughout the district, the word 
zeioar not being known. Amongst Muhammadans men never 
wear jewelry ; and amongst the Jats only three pieces — necklaces 
made of gold and coral beads strung together (mdlda), bracelets of 
gold or of silver {kangan), and rings of silver or gold with roughly 
set stones {mundi). The use of these is confined to such as are 
better off than the ordinary run ; but a Jat will always borrow a pair 
of bracelets if he can on the occasion of a marriage. Boys up to 9 or 
10 wearsome ornament round the neck. Jat w'omen have generally 
a greater display of jewelry than Muhammadans, because they are 
fonder of show, and also because their husbands are better off and can 
afford to give them more. A Jat woman in a well-to-do village 
will turn out for a wedding covered with ornaments of silver, and 
here and there a piece of gold. The ornaments commonly worn 
are the same for all classes, except that Muhammadan women will 
not wear any on their heads. The following is a list of those in 
general use ; — 


"Where 

worn* 

Kame. 

Description, 

Price. 

f 

n! 

s< 

«i 

L 

r 

i 

S-i 
” 1 
i 

Channk 

A silver boss worn on the top of the head ... 

Ks. 

9 to 15 

Poiil ...| 

A smaller boss of silver, worn one on each side 
of the head over the ears ... 

1 to 2 

Baudian 

A fringe of gold worn across the brow ... 

30 to 60 

Tavetrian ...-j 

Amulets of gold worn banging over the brow 
(six) 

G or 7 
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Where 

worn 

Ifame. 

Description. 

Price. 

r 

.1 

51 

t 

r 

i] 

Dandian 

R&Ii4a with • 
PipalTatri .. 1 
Dbeda with ^ 
chnmke or « 
kanphul i 

Bala khafigri ] 

wila ...J 

Earrings and pendants worn in the ears, made 
of aiirer. 

r Ka. 

1 ^ 

1 7 to 0 

j 

j 12 to 15 

L 2 to 3 

Nath with) 
chutki . / 

8 liver ni>se ring with gold pendant, worn in 
the side of the nose 

20 to 40 

Machli 

Laung ... 

Odd ring for the middle of the nose ... 

A gold atad let into the side of the nose 

10 to 16 

1 to 3 

f 

H 1 

a-! 

Vi 

V 

Tandira or haa 

Necklet of silver 

15 to 26 

Mahla ... 

Necklace of silver beads ... ... 

7 to 9 

Ham^l 

Ditto of rupees joined together 

15 

Chaakiaa ... 

Ditto of square-pieces of silver ... 

10 

s 

< 

A 

>6 < 

P 

X 

m 

Gobra ... 

Sliver bracelet ... 

20 to 36 

Eangan 

Ditto ... ... ... 

10 to 16 

• Ghariaa ... 

Ditto ... • ... ... ... 

20 to 60 

Ponchi ... 

Ditto made of strong beads of silver ... 

80 to 100 

Bazabaod ... 

Armlet ... ... ... ., 

10 to 15 

Flit. 

Binka, Tore... 

Silver anklets ... m. ... 

15 to 20 

i! 

fa V 

ADgoshtri, 
cbhaili, maodri 

Finger rings of silver ... ... ... 

1 to 2 


The worhmanship of this jewelry is of the roughest descriptions. 

In the cold weather the food of the common people consists of 
cakes (chappdtti) made of joar (millet) or of maize, a mess of dal, 
or pottage of moth or mash (pulse), with some green sarson or gram 
cooked for vegetables (sag). With this is drunk lassi or but- 
ter milk. In the hot weather bread made of wheat or wheat and gram 
mixed (berra) is eaten instead of maize or millet, with ddl 
or pottage of gram. A man working in the fields will eat one small 
meal, generally the leavings of the previous day, with some lassi 
in the morning after he has been working a few hours, and a heavy 
meal at noon. This food is brought to the field by the women or 
children. If he is tired and hungry in the afternoon, as he 
generally becomes in the long days of the hot weather, another 
small meal is taken about 4 or 5, and the day’s labour is crowned 
with a heavy meal by way of supper in his house after dark. An 
able-bodied man working in the fields all day can eat upwards of 
a seer of grain made into cakes (if he has nothing else to eat with 
it), the allowance for each woman and child being half seer or less. 
Vegetables of all sorts, pumpkins, carrots, and radishes, &c., are 
eaten when in ^ season, and the amount of grain consumed is then 
less. The Bet people grow and eat kaddtis, kakris and 
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radishes, while in the Dhaia carrots, radishes and green sarson are 
the usual form of vegetable. The Dhaia people are very fond of 
a mess of Indian corn meal (dlan) and carrots or sarson mixed, 
the grain being only about one-third of the whole. On the occasion 
of a marriage or other ceremony superior food is consumed, and a 
great deal of sugar in some form or other (ywr, shakar, khand, 
&c.) 

The following note regarding the food of the people was fur- 
nished by the district authorities for the Famine Report of 1879 : — 

“ Wheat, gram, barley, jowar, Indian corn, form the staple food 
of the people of this district. They are produced in the seasons 
rabi or spring, and autumn or kharif, as follows : — 

“ Rabi or spring. — Wheat, gram and barley are sown in October 
and November and harvested in April and May, and rain is essen- 
tial from August to September. 

“ Kharif or autumn. — Jowar, Indian corn, sown in July and 
August and harvested in November; rain essential in July and 
August. 

“ Good rain in July and August is advantageous for the opera- 
tions of both seasons. Excessive rain in August is bad for the 
kharif and in April for the. rabi. 

“ The average consumption of grains per annum by a family of 
five persons is 45 maunds for agriculturists, and 33 maunds 30 seers 
for residents of towns. Agriculturists eat very little wheat, but live 
on gram, barley, maize, jowar. In June wheat, barley and gram 
is consumed, and in November jowar, maize.” 

The daily life of the ordinary cultivator is perfectly monotonous, 
though perhaps not more so than that of any farm labourer at home, 
rest succeeding toil for most days of the year, A marriage or a 
fair gives an occasional diversion. The people of the western parts 
have much more variety and less toil. The youth of the Jagraon 
and Jangal villages have several games, the principal of which 
are sonchi and kabadi. ' In the first of these, which is played 
throughout the Punjab, one man runs backward, and two follow 
and try to catch him, he striking them off with his open hands. 
Kabadi is described in Forbes’ Dictionary, and is a sort of 
prisoner’s base. Wrestling is not common. More intellectual amuse- 
ment is sometimes found in listening to songs sung by one 
of the people, or by itinerant singers (miraszs or dhddis), who 
recite the tales of “ Hlr Ranjha,” “ Sassi Punu,” or such 
others to the accompaniment of a fiddle (sarangi) or a tam- 
bourine (dhad, dhouru). But it is only in the rainy season that 
the ordinary cultivator has time to listen to these, for he is generally 
much too tired by the evening to think of anything of the 
sort. Occasionally a body of Nats or Bazigars (strolling acrobats) 
visit a village, and the people will collect to see the exhibition. 
But it cannot be said of the agriculturist of the district, Hindu 
or Muhammadan, that he is fond of any sort of amusement, for his 
hours of idleness are few, and time is never heavy on his hands. 
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Sunrise. 

Morning. 

10 to 12 o'clock. 
Noon. 

Afternoon. 


Evening. 

Dusk. 

Night, 

the chapter on 


The divisions of the day are as follows : — 

“ Amratvela” 

'• Chahvela,” “ lassivela” 

"RotivMa” 

“ Dopahr ” 

“ Dindhala ” ) 

“ Tijapahr ” > 

“ Laudevela” ) 

“ Athan ” ) 

“ Takila” j 
•' Dhandulkan ” 

» Kdt” 

An account of the months will be found in 
agriculture. 

The ceremonies observed on the birth of a child by the Hindu 
portion of the agricultural population are as follows : When the mid- 
wife is called in, she ties a branch of the siris tree, and an iron ring 
over the door to notify the birth, and also to keep away evil spirits. 
If a son is born, the father goes at once and informs the pada or 
priest, and inquires whether the time is auspicious or not. If it is 
not, the father must make offerings to the Brahmins. In cases of the 
worst combination of stars, called gaud mul, the child in former times 
was thrown out to perish, as it was believed that something would 
happen to the parents if they kept it. The mother is kept close in the 
house for 13 days after the birth, when the pada is called and gives 
a name to the child, on which occasion he receives Re. 1, and the 
parohit and others something. Brahmins, faqirs and the neighbours 
are also fed, and sweetmeats distributed, considerable expense being 
incurred. This is in token of the purification, that the sutak or 
impurity is removed from the house. For a further period up to 40 
days the mother does not mix with the rest of the people, only with 
her relations. None of these ceremonials are observed by the Jats 
in the case of a girl, except that mtak is kept. A Hindu child 
has no further ceremony by way of baptism, &c., to go through. A 
Sikh generally takes the paliul when he has arrived at years of 
discretion. The whole of these ceremonies are not strictly observed 
by the agricultural portion of the community. The name is given 
to a son in the case of a Sikh by opening the “ Granth Sahib ” and 
taking the first letter of the page. Other Hindu Jats do not, as a 
rule, ask the Brahmin pada for a name, but give one themselves 
or ask the hharai. The period of 40 days’ seclusion (called chilld) 
is not kept unless for some special reason. Amongst the Muham- 
madans when a son is born the Qdzi or Mullah (priest) comes on 
the first to the third day and recites the being or creed in the child’s 
ear, and it receives a name from the priest or from some respectable 
relative. The mother is impure for 9 days to the members of the 
household, and for 40 days to the rest of the world. The termination 
of this period of 40 days is celebrated by a feast {aqiqa). Circum- 
cision (kJiatna) is performed by the Nai when the Mullah indicates 
the proper time, but no age is fixed. The boy is generally 4 or 5, 
but may be 10 or 15 ; and if he has grown up he is generally drugged 
with bhang to deaden the pain of the operation. The N ai is paid, 
and a small feast given to the relations, who contribute something by 
way of tambol. In the case of a girl, the days of impurity are 
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observed, but the name is given by any one. The Rajputs generally 
spends more than the Giijars and Arains on the aqiqa and cir- 
cumcision. 

The next ceremony in the life of the child is the betrothal. 
There are now amongst the Hindu Jats two forms of betrothal, 
where money is taken by the girl’s people, and where it 
is not (pun). The latter is the only pure form. The girl’s 
parents generally make inquiries beforehand and fix on some family 
with whom they should like an alliance, and in which there is a boy 
suitable, the only restriction being that the family does not belong 
to four gots, with which the parents are already connected. The 
Nal or Brahmin of the family (Idgi) is sent to the house selected 
and makes the proposal. If it is accepted, he returns in a few days 
with money and sugar which he has received from the other family. 
The father of the boy calls the neighbours, and the Idgi is seated 
on a high place with the others all round him by way of doing him 
honour. The parohii or pdda of the family makes the boy say some 
prayers, and then the Idgi puts a mark on the brow of the boy 
(Htak), and gives him the money and sugar into his lap. This 
completes the betrothal. It is said that before annexation, taking a 
consideration for girls was unknown, because the rulers would not 
permit it ; and it is still forbidden in the Nabha State. But now 
the custom is almost universal, although the transaction is still kept 
secret, and is never admitted ; and only a few of the better families 
abstain from it. Indeed a Jat considers the birth of a daughter a 
piece of luck, for the ordinary price has in recent years run up very 
high. No wonder that marriage is now considered a luxury, and one 
wife enough for a whole family. It is almost certain that polyandry is 
common in practice, and the manner in which the brother claims karewa 
on the decease of the nominal husband supports this. The girl is 
considered as purchased by the family, who can seldom afford to pay 
so large a sum as her price twice over. In the case of a betrothal, 
for consideration the parents of the child accompany the Idgi and 
a bargain is struck. Part of the price is paid, and the Idgi performs 
the usual ceremonies. Betrothals among the common Jats take 
place now-a-days when the girl is 10, 12 or even older, for the longer 
she is kept the higher price she will fetch. Boys are kept till 18 or 
20, because their parents cannot collect enough money to pay for a 

Marriage under the circumstances generally follows soon after 
betrothal. If the betrothal is pun, the girl is married at about 
9 years of age : otherwise when the money agreed on has been paid. 
The pddas of both parties are consulted and a date fixed. The 
bridegroom and a few relations go as a marriage party ( bardt) to 
the bride’s house and the marriage ceremony is performed. 

The ceremonies attending marriage are as follows. A place is 
marked oflf (called bedi) with four upright stakes joined with 
cross-pieces of wood at the top, and inside of this the pair are 
seated with the Brahmin who celebrates the marriage ; and a small 
fire is lit and kept up with ghi. The Brahmin marks off on the 
ground with flour what is called a chauk, a square divided into 
compartments, each representing some deity, and worships this in 
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the name of the bride and bridegroom. When the prayers have been 
said, the marriage mantar or charm is repeated ; and the pair 
walk round the fire and cJiauk (ceremony called pherd) four 
times, the women of the spectators singing, and the Brahmin repeat- 
ing his man/ari. This completes the ceremony ; and the bride 
and bridegroom return to the home of the latter. The bride spends 
a few days there, and then goes back to her parents, with whom she 
resides till she is finally made over to her husband two or three 
years after (mvkldwa). There is almost no expense over an 
ordinary wedding ; but where the parents are very well-to-do there 
is a large marriage party, and all the people are entertained at 
the bride’s house, a good deal of money being spent on dancing 
girls, fireworks, &c., besides. It is also the custom in good families 
to give with the daughter a dower of cash, jewelry, &c., and, as it 
is coming to be considered a sign of social rank to be able to do so 
instead of taking money for her, it is likely that the custom will 
spread. 

All the clans of Jats practise karewa or widow-marriage. 
The proceedings on this occasion are very simple. The neighbours 
are called, including the Lambardars, or respectable members of 
the village community as witnesses of the ceremony. The Brahmin 
says a few mantars making a chnuk as in a first marriage, and 
ties the clothes of the parties together. The man then puts a sheet 
over the woman’s head and she becomes his wife. There is no phera, 
or walking round. It is certain that there is an increa.sing amount 
of laxity in the matter of these second marriages, and people live 
together as man and wife without going through any ceremony. 
Such conduct is punished by a heavy fine under native rule. 

Amongst Muhammadans it is the custom for the parents of the 
boy to go to the house of the girl selected and make the proposal. 
If it is accepted, Be. 1 and 11 seers [knrheJia) of sugar, and some 
clothes are given to the girl, and also ornaments. The priest 
{3Jidlah) is called, and the girl’s father declares the betrothal. The 
boy s father is given in return a pagri and kids, and is well fed 
and sent away. The marriage may take place at any time except 
in the months of Kamzan, Moharram, Shahban. The nai of the 
girl is sent with some clothes to the boy’s house and announces the 
i, friends go on the appointed day to the 

girl s house in a marriage party, and the ceremony is performed by 
^e Ahdlak ; and the dower is fixed at the time of the ceremony. 
The jahez or marriage portion given with the girl by her parents 
varies^ according to their means, and consists of clothes, jewelry, &c., 
sometimes cattle. As with the Hindus, the girl spends a day or 
two in her husband’s house, and then returns to her parents till she 
IS finally made over (nmkldwa) to her husband. 

It is not necessary to give in detail the ceremonies and rites 
attending the death of a Hindu. These are observed by the Jats 
more or less fully; the body is burned and the phul or ast, i.e., 
tfie partially consumed bones of the hands, &c., collected and sent 
o the Ganges in charge of a Brahmin, who receives a small fee in 
f' /A expenses, and also takes 8 annas or Re. 1 to the 

*' o parohit, or Brahmin on the spot, who in return for this 
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throws the bones into the Ganges, and notifies this fact to the relative 
by letter. The other relatives of the deceased go about their work 
after three days’ mourning ; but the son or other relation whose duty 
it is to perform the obsequies is shaved and maintains the pntak 
or period of purification for eleven days (Hindu Jats). After 
seventeen days the mourning is over, and the chief mourner cele- 
brates this by a feast to the relations and to the Brahmins, the 
event being called a hangdmah. Large sums are sometimes spent on 
this occasion. Like other Hindus the Jats keep the kand^at or 
sarad ; and on the day that corresponds with that of the decease of 
the relation whose obsequies he has to perform, the chief mourner gives 
food to the Brahmins before he or his family eat any. 

Amongst the Muhammadans the ceremonies are simpler. The 
body is buried with the service enjoined in the Quran. On the 
third day and again on the 40th the chief mourner distributes alms 
iJchairdt) ; and on the first of these occasions prayers are offered 
for the deceased. 

Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the principal 

languages, current in the district, 
separately for each tahsil and for 
the whole district. More detailed 
information will be found in Table 
IX of the Census Report for 1881, 
while in Chapter V of the same re- 
port the several languages are briefly 
discussed. The figures in the margin 
give the distribution of every 10,000 
of the population by language, omit- 
ting small figures. 

The language of the district is Panjabi in a very pure form. 
There are no peculiarities of grammar ; but the names of many things 
are as usual peculiar to the part of the country. The glossary 
appended to this volume, and the illustrative songs, sayings, &c., which 
Mr. Walker has published with his Settlement Report, give some idea 
of the every-day language of the people. As to the character in use, 
the shop-keepers’ books are made out in the usual Lande, illegible 
save to the writer. A few of the very well-to-do Hindu Jats keep 
accounts in Gurmukhi. The Nagri character is used by the 
Brahmins for religious purposes. In the towns the improved Lande, 
known as Ashrafe, is used by the trading classes. The Persian 
character is nowhere used by the people for purposes of business. 

Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at the 

Census of 1881 for 
each religion and for 
the total population 
of each tahsil. The 
figures for female edu- 
cation are probably 
very imperfect indeed. 
Thefigures in the mar- 
gin show the number 
educated among every 
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Karat 

Population 

T.tal 

Population. 

aa 

Under ioatruction 

101 

151 


Can read and write 

3S5 

497 

h 

Under instruction 

4-1 

10 4 


Can read and write 

6 0 

9-4 






Language. 

Proportion per 
10,000 of 
population. 

Hinduatini 

76 

n«eri 

3 

Pahari 

1 

Kashmiri 

68 

Panj&bi ... 

9,847 

Pashtu 

2 

All Indian langnages. ... 

9,987 

Kon«ludtan languages ... 

13 
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Chapter III, B. 

Social Life- 

Education. 


10,000 of each sex according to the Census returns. Statistics 
regarding the attendance at Government and aided schools will be 
found in Table No. XXXVII. 

The distribution of the scho- 
lars at these schools by religion 
and the occupations of their 
fathers, as it stood in 1883, is 
shown in the margin. 

The American Mission Press 
at Ludhiana (see page 76) prints 
both in English and Vernacular, 
and issues a newspaper in connec- 
tion with the Mission. 

Mr. Walker thus discusses the state of education in the 
district : — 

“ The returns of the Census show that of the total population 
(618,835) 21,920, or 33 in 1,000, either can read and write, or are 
under instruction ; only 552 of this number being females, while 
one-third belong to the towns. Of the rural population 14,530, or 
26 in 1,000, can read and write or are under instruction, and most 
of these may be taken as belonging to the shop-keeping class, 
although there are no details to show the proportions in which the 
various chai'actors are used. Some of the rising generation of 
agriculturists have received instruction in our schools, and some of 
the older men who have business transactions keep, as I have said, 
account books in Gurmukhi ; but it may be affirmed that learning 
is still confined to the official and trading classes. At the same 
time the district is not backward in comparison with the average 
of the province. The agricultural population has not as yet come 
to regard a course of instruction as more than a preparation for 
Government service, and it is only entered on with this object. 

“ The number of those at present under instruction is by the 
Census tables 4,962 in the whole district ; but the educational 
returns show 4,235 attending Government or aided schools ; and to 
this might be added 4,345 in the private village schools (of which 
I give an account below), making a total of 8,580. The following 
statement will show the details of the first of these items, and of 
the institutions where they attend ; — 
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Indigenous Schools. . , * return prepared recently shows 396 indigenous schools 
with an attendance of 4,345. These institutions are in Muhammadan 
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villages under the charge of a MvlWi or priest, who gives 
instruction in the Quran to a class of eight or ten pupils seated in 
the village mosque or takia. The school is called a maqtah. 
The boys merely learn by rote from the master two or three 
chapters ; but to this is sometimes added a little writing on a slate, 
and portions of some easy Urdu book ('• Karima,” “ Khalikbari,” &c.) ; 
and it is only in this case perhaps that the institution can rightly 
be called a school. The Mullah, who is also the village priest, has 
generally a small piece of land given him, or receives an allowance 
of grain, and also presents at odd times. Lande is taught to 
boys of the shop-keeping class in the villages by a pdda or 
master. The boys learn to write on a slate, there being of course 
no books, as the character is purely commercial. Fees are paid by 
the parents — Re. 1 when the boy enters, another rupee when he 
can write the letters, and so on. Gurmukhi is taught in the 
DAarmsdlas by the Sddh who is probably in possession of an 
endowment, and also receives presents from the parents. The in- 
struction here too is by slates, the boy first learning to form the letters 
and then to write from dictation. An advanced boy will sometimes 
begin to read the Granth or Sikh Scriptures, but the use of books has 
not yet been introduced. These schools are, it will be seen, of the 
most elementary character. The following statement will show the 
number of each sort in the district : — 
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“ The Muhammadan attendance includes 2-59 girls. It is like- 
ly that many of the pupils in this return would not appear in the 
Census tables as “under instruction.” For example, those learning 
portions of the Quran could scarcely be so designated.” 

The character and disposition of the people is thus described 
by Mr. Walker ; — 

“ I have already (see section D of this Chapter) considered the 
character and disposition of the various tribes which compose the 
rural population of the district ; and I hope I have made it plain 
that the mass of the people are quiet, contented and law-abiding. 
The exceptions arc the Gujars, perhaps the Rajputs, the criminal tribes 
of Hands, &c ; and to these I may add the rabble of the towns. The 
Gfijars are from of old turbulent, and a large proportion of them either 
actually engaged in crime or on the side of the criminals ; but there 
are at present many respectable men of the tribe. The Rdjpiits 
do not go beyond grumbling. The Harnis, Baurias and other pro- 
fessional criminal classes are not showing many signs of regeneration 
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under our rule ; and to their account a great deal of the crime 
of the district must be set down. Even with them the amount 
of crime is not more than normal ; and the district will compare 
favourably with most in the province. There is a daily increas- 
ing love for litigation, which is most strongly developed amongst 
the Jats. The most petty cases are fought out to the bitter end, 
and both parties freely use suborned witnesses to support their 
claims. The ordinarily honest peasant appears quite to change his 
character when he comes into our Courts ; but this is perhaps not to 
be mentioned as a feature peculiar to this district. The use of 
spirits and drugs is very uncommon amongst the agriculturists, who 
are a most frugal people. The Garewal J ats used to have a repu- 
tation for using opium and post, but the custom is disappearing with 
the last generation. The other Jats and the Bet people appear to be 
free from vices of this sort, except that the latter indulge to excess in 
smoking tobacco. In the towns the Suds and some of the lower 
classes from down-country consume a great deal of spirits ; but the 
ordinary Hindu and Muhammadan still considers it a sin to do so.” 

Tables Nos. XL, XLI, and XLII give statistics of crime ; 
while Table No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors and 
narcotic stimulants. 

It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 

of the commercial and indus- 
trial classes. The figures in 
the margin show the working 
of the income tax for the only 
two years for which details are 
available ; and Table No. 
XXXIV gives statistics for the 
license tax for each year since 
its imposition. The distribu- 
tion of licenses granted and fees 
collected in 1880-81 and 1881- 
82 between towns of over and 
villages of under 5,000 souls 
is shown in the margin. But 
the numbers affected by these 
taxes are small. It may be 
said generally that a very 
large proportion of the arti- 
sans in the towns are extremely 
poor, while their fellows in the 
villages are scarcely less dependent upon the nature of the harvest 
than are the agriculturists themselves, their fees often taking the 
form of a fixed share of the produce ; while even where this is not the 
case, the demand for their products necessarily varies with the 
prosperity of their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers should 
be excepted as they derive considerable gains from the hides of 
the cattle which die in a year of drought. The following extract 
from Mr. Walker’s report sketches the standard of living which 
prevails among the villagers. The circumstances of the agricultural 
classes are further discussed below in Section E, (page 89). 
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“ If we are to judge by the standard of other parts of the Pro- 
vince I should say that the state of the agricultural population was one 
of very considerable comfort. They are a simple people, and have few 
wants. Their food is good, and they have enough of it ; and they are, 
according to Indian ideas, well clothed and well housed ; while their 
fine physique plainly shows that they do not sutfer much from deficiency 
of nourishment, or from exposure to the elements, Amongst the 
lower menials in the villages ( Chamdrs), and the classes in the towns 
which subsist by labour (notably the colony of weavers in the 
City of Ludhiana), there is at times a good deal of privation. The 
Chamdrs have fixed allowances of grain which are assured to them ; 
but the other classes mentioned receive a cash wage, which is very 
low, and are sufficiently fed only when grain is cheap. 

Amongst agriculturists the Muhammadans, as a rule, are 
improvident, and live a hand-to-mouth existence ; but their 
possession of the moist lowlands is an insurance against complete 
failure of the food- supply. The Giijars and Rdjpiits generally have 
dealings with the money-lender, and pay him in kind ; and this 
makes it impossible for them to keep stores of grain. Their credit 
is good, and they can unfortunately raise money whenever they 
require it on the security of the land, so that they never want for 
anything. An ordinary house in the Bet is comfortable, but will 
not be found to contain much of value in the way of jewelry or 
dishes. The cattle used for agriculture are very inferior ; but the 
milch kine are good, as there is plenty of grazing ground ; and the 
principal wealth, at all events of the Giijars, consists of their buffalo 
cows. The Arains and Awans mostly get on without incurring 
debt ; and I believe that the number of Gujars and Rajplits who 
do so is daily increasing. There is also a fair proportion of men of 
all these classes who are able to advance money on the security of 
land. I have already referred to the Awans as keeping carts that 
work for hire, and some Rajputs have followed their example. The 
villages of the Ludhiana Bet derive great profit from the proximity 
of the City, in which there is a ready market for the sale of all sorts 
of miscellaneous produce. Although the money-lenders may seize 
on the grain, the straw is left ; and in a year of drought this 
fetches a very high price, the people being able to sell it, and depend 
on the grass along the river and Budha Nala for the food of 
their cattle. At the present time (September 1883) straw is 
very dear and there is a constant demand for it on the part of the 
Jangal people. Many villages have sold Rs. 400 or 500 worth 
within the last few days. 

The Hindu Jat is by nature provident. His house will generally 
be found to contain valuable property in the way of dishes, 
jewelry and clothes, besides a sum in hard cash. In the eastern 
parts the most valuable crops are the cane and maize ; and 
these must be turned into cash soon after the harvest. But 
even here there is generally enough grain in store to last for a year. 
In the western villages (Jagraon and Pakhowal) the condition of the 
Jats is more than one of mere comfort. The houses are superior, 
there is a great display of jewelry and brass dishes, and the cattle 
are of a very high class. Almost every house contains a supply of 
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hard cash ; and the Rabi grain of two years (the Kharif does not 
keep well, and is not stored) is generally kept till the third harvest 
is secure. A common sign of wealth in a Jat is some masonry work 
about his house ; either an ai’chway, or the whole porch, or even 
the whole house, is built of burnt bricks. Masonry work is more 
common in the west than in the eastern parts ; but most villages 
have some house of it. Havelis or mansions belonging to Jats 
who have made money in service or by trade are springing up in 
many villages. I have elsewhere given an account of the manner 
in which the Jats have monopolized the carrying trade. They are 
able to take up the greater part of the land that is mortgaged, and 
would have it all, but that there appears sometimes to be a foolish 
prejudice against a man mortgaging to his sharik or co-sharer, 
the idea of which appears to be that a man’s indebtedness is not 
likely to be known, and he cannot be twitted with it, if his creditor 
is of the banking class. I need not do more than allude to the large 
fortunes made in trade by the mercantile classes in Ludhiana and 
the other towns. 

“ This state of comfort and prosperity is entirely the growth of 
recent years. Under the Sikhs the cultivator had little room for 
saving left ; and there was no opening for trade or for remunera- 
tive investment of any sort. The prices of agricultural produce 
were low ; and it was not till twenty or twenty-five years ago that 
the improvement of communications raised them and brought a 
great deal of wealth into the district. This subject of prices is dealt 
with in Part II of this report, and it will be seen from what is 
written there that the great rise took place about twenty years ago, 
and that the average has remained very high ever since. The in- 
crease of wealth of the agriculturist has been accompanied by a good 
deal of extravagance shown in expenditure on marriage and other 
celebrations ; and the sums commonly spent in this wa}' are double 
or treble what they were thirty years ago. I have already alluded 
to the large sums paid for girls. The Jats of the eastern parts do 
not waste much money on such occasions beyond the actual price ; 
but those of the west spend very large amounts on the celebration, 
and so do the Rajputs. To an ordinary cultivator in the Jangal or 
Jagraon villages a marriage in his family often means the expendi- 
ture of Rs. 500 to 1,000, even up to Rs. 1,500, and smaller sums 
go in hangdmahs or funeral feasts." 


SECTION O.— RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

Table No. VII shows the numbers in each tahsil and in the 
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tion of every 10,000 of the 
population by religions is 
shown in the margin. The li- 
mitations subject to which these 
figures must be taken, and 
especially the rule followed in 
the classification of Hindus, are 
fully discussed in Part I, Chapter IV of the Census Report. 
The distribution of every 1 ,000 of the Musalman population by sect is 
shown in the margin. The sects of the Christian population are 
given in Table IIIA of the Census Report ; but the figures are, 
for reasons explained in Part VII, Chapter IV of the Report, so 
very imperfect that it is not worth while to reproduce them here. 

Table No, IX shows the religion of the major castes and tribes 
of the district, 'and therefore the distribution by caste of the great 
majority of the followers of each religion. A brief description of 
the great religions of the Punjab and of their principal sects will 
be found in Chapter IV of the Census Report. The religious prac- 
tice and belief of the district present no special peculiarities ; and it 
would he out of place to enter here into any disquisition on the 
general question. 

The general distribution of religions by tahsils can be gathered 
from the figures of Table No. VII ; and regarding the population, as 
a whole, no more detailed information as to locality is available. 
But, as already stated, the agricultural population of the eastern 
part of the uplands is strong in the Hindu and weak in the Sikh 
element. Religion follows very closely the main division of the Jats, 
which is sketched in Section D (page 82), and Sikhism has laid bold 
on those of the western parts and of the Jangul, while to the 
east the people are mostly Hindu. The following details will show 
that this is the case : — 
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The Hindu population of the Jagraon tahsil is made up of the 
mercantile, trading and miscellaneous classes inhabiting the towns 
and following their occupations in the villages ; and it may be said 
that the Jat population is entirely Sikh, the total of the Jat popula- 
tion in the tahsil being about a quarter of that in the whole district 
(220,000). On the other hand, the proportion of Sikhs is very 
small in Samrdla ; and in the Ludhidna tahsil, to the east of the Maler 
Kotla road, most of the Jats are Hindus, while to the west of it and 
towards the Jangal they are all Sikhs. From what is said Section 
D (page 82) of the two types of Jat it will be seen that the adoption 
of one religion or the other depends in some degree on the mental 
qualities of the people, which again are the result of locality ; but 
the real cause of the spread of the Sikh religion in the western parts 
is that this tract was always beyond the power of the Muhammadan 
Emperors, while in the villages round Sirhind it was easy to check it, 
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The Jat of the east has little time for any religion, and we might 
expect the form adopted by him to be of a lower order, and more 
involved in superstition. He keeps his ancestor’s religion as he 
does their system of cultijvation ; and wants no change, having few 
ideas beyond his fields. On the other hand, the Jat of the west is 
independent in his religion as in everything else ; and Sikhism is 
just the sort of faith that would commend itself to his mind. 

The Muhammadan portion of the agricultural population is 
confined to the Bet and the country just over it, which they hold 
to the almost total exclusion of Hindus. They have also villages 
scattered over the uplands ; and the Muhammadan element is very 
strong in the town of Ludhiana. 

It is not necessary to enter into a detailed account of the 
various Hindu sects, but some mention may be made of the Sultanis, 
who make up the greater part of the Hindu Jat population. 
These are the followers of the Muhammadan saint, Sakhi Sarwar 
Sultan, whose tomb is at Nigaha, in the Dera Gh^zi Khan district. 
Mr. Ibbetson gives his date as of the 12th century. No one has 
yet been able to find out how and when the worship of the saint 
spread through this district ; but it is said that the Jats brought it 
with them, and they may well have done so in the case of all 
immigrations within the last 300 or 400 years. It is probable that 
the belief spread eastwards in the 15th and 16th centuries, and 
that at the time of Guru Govind Singh most of the Jats held it, 
the conversions to Sikhism being from it. The Sultanis are nominally 
ordinary Hindus, worshippers of Shiv or of Devi; but it is characteristic 
of popular Hinduism that the saint and his shrine, being something 
more tangible than the deity, have entirely excluded the latter, 
and that the saint should have been a Muhammadan. They are, 
as might be expected, very lax Hindus. An account of the Bhardis, 
or guardians of the village shrines of Sultan {}nrkhdnd) will be 
found in the section on Castes (page 78). These pirkhdnds have 
always the same shape — a square base with four small domes at the 
corners, and in the centre a small temple 10 or 12 feet high. There 
is a door in front of the shrine ; and, facing this, two or three niches 
for lamps. Otherwise it is empty, there being nothing to represent 
the saint. The Thursday offerings at the shrine are not universal, 
and are generally made by the women. The Bhardi attends all that 
day. It is very common for a person wishing to attain some object 
(e.g., to succeed in a law suit) to make a vow to the shrine ; and oli'er- 
ings in this way also go the Bhardi. Once a year, on a Friday, the 
cerernouy of “ Hot ” is performed in most Sultani families. A huge 
loaf IS made of one maund (Jkachcha) flour and half a maund {kachcAa) 
of gur, and cooked. The Bhardi attends and beats the drum, and sings 
the praises of the saint while this is preparing ; and receives one- 
quarter of the bread, the other thsee-quarters being eaten by the family 
and the neighbours. This is the great observance of the Sultdnls, 
and they really appear to have no others. 

The Ludhidna district, and adjoining Cis-Sutlej territories, figure 
^■^8® y m the annals of Sikhism. Guru Ndnak and his successors 
made many converts in this tract ; but it is more famous as the scene 
tne wanderings and persecution of the great Guru Govind Singh ; 
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and it was here principally. that the religion took its militant form Chapter III, 6. 
from contact with the Muhammadans. Sirhind, the head-quarters . — 

of the Mughal power in these parts, is only a few miles east of the Life. 

Samrdla border. It was against this town that the earliest etforts of the SikUs. 

Sikhs were directed ; and it was here that after the dispersion of the 
Guru’s followers by the lieutenant of Aurangzeb, the wife and 
children of Govind Singh were murdered — a deed that has made 
the town accursed to all his followers. It is in this district, too, 
that the latest development of Sikhism has had its origin under Rdm 
Singh, Kiika. The two religions of the Jats, i.e.., the worship 
(for such it is) of Sultdn, and Sikhism, do not realy differ very much 
from each other in practice. The ordinary Sikh of the district is a 
Hindu who reverences the Gurus and their Scriptures, and in token 
of this has taken the baptism (pafinl), and adopts at least some of 
the signs enjoined by Guru Govind Singh. The Sultdni is a Hindu 
who has inherited the worship of Sult^ln ; but the more intelligent 
of them see the absurdity of this, and really believe in the Gurus 
as much as the Sikhs do. Sultdnfs are constantly taking the 
pafml or baptism, and the conversion makes almost no difference 
to them, except that they have to give up smoking. A Sudani 
Jat will often say that he did not become a Sikh because his father 
was not one, and it was not the custom of his family to take the 
puhnl, but that his sons would be Sikhs ; and he had really no 
better reason for his own form of religion, which he admitted to 
be foolish. Such a distinction as the manner in which sheep and 
goats ought to be killed for food is not likely to affect a people 
who never touch flesh, and really consider it a sin to kill any ani- 
mal. The Malwah Sikh of the present day admits the Hindu gods, and 
follows the Brahmins in everything. He is very unorthodo.x on 
most points, but has taken the pahul generally from the hands 
of some holy man who has visited his village, less often at Amritsar. 

After this he adds “ Singh ” to his name, if he has not taken it in 
anticipation, must renounce smoking, and keeps three out of the 
five “ k’s ” enjoined by Guru Govind Singh, viz., the kes or long 
hair, the kanga or wooden comb, and the kach or drawers. 

There is nothing approaching to bigotry in the disposition of the 
Sikh Jat ; and so much of his faith as is not made of these few 
external observances, which are after all more of a social than of a reli- 
gious character, is the religion of humanity preached by the earlier 
Gurus. A Sultani will generally call himself a Sikh, and does not seem 
to recognize much difference between himself and the Guru Sikh, 
except that the latter cannot enjoy his pipe. Sultdu is attended 
to once in the year ; and even this is a mere matter of custom. The 
Sultaui will say that he reveres the Sikh Gurus ; and no wonder, 
for the moral precepts of the Granth might belong to the 
purest form of religion. The real religion of both Sikh and Sultani 
is a belief in one God, and in every-day life there is blind obedi- 
ence to the Brahmin. 

The most important of the recent revivals in Sikhism is that of Ei'iUas. 
the Kiikas, which is a protest against the present laxity, and an 
attempt to restore the political religion of Guru Govind Singh in 
its purit\\ "This sect was founded about 3-5 3’ears ago by an Udfisi 
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faqlr, an Arora by caste, called Balak Singh, who lived at Hazaron 
in the Rawalpindi district. His followers were called Sagiasis or 
Habiasis ; and after his death in 1863 the movement died away in 
the western Punjab, but was energetically stimulated in the central 
and eastern districts by his successor, RAm Singh, a carpenter of 
Bhaini in the district of Ludhiana. The tenets of the sect pro- 
claimed Govind Singh as the only true Guru, who prohibited all 
worship save the reading of his ‘ Granth,’ and all employment of 
Brahmins, and in many ways revived the original doctrines of the 
Sikh faith. They included the abolition of caste and of restrictions 
upon intermarriage, abstinence from meat, liquor and drugs, and 
comparatively free intercourse between the sexes. The sectaries car- 
ried staves about in their hands, tied their turbans in a peculiar 
fashion {Stdhapdg), wore a necklace of woollen cord tied in knots, 
and had a watchword known only to themselves. Ram Singh pre- 
sently declared himself to be an incarnation of Guru Govind Singh, 
and preached the revival of the Khalsa and the overthrow of the 
English Government. His followers used to meet by night for the 
purpose of drill, while, as usual in such cases, a good deal of religious 
hysteria was excited, and ended in much sexual license. The 
attention of Government was attracted to these proceedings as early 
as 1863, and shortly after this date the sect began to be known 
as Kiikas, or ‘ shouters,’ a name which has now superseded their 
original designation. For several years these people did nothing 
worse than defile or destroy shrines and idols, and murder butchers 
and others whom they suspected of slaughtering kine; but as early 
as 1869 there was a small Kiika outbreak in Ferozepore which seems 
to have had a political object; and in January 1872 the Kiika 
rising in Maler Kotla took place, which ended in fifty of the ring- 
leaders being blown away from guns, some thirty more being 
executed, and Ram Singh being depMjrted. The sect cannot be said 
ever to have attained any general popularity ; its followers have 
throughout been drawn almost exclusively from the lowest classes, 
their attacks upon sacred places have outraged the feelings of their 
neighbours, while the pure morality which they at first preached 
has been superseded by the most unbridled license under the name 
of religious ^ enthusiasm, men and women dancing naked together 
and indulging in orgies which have alienated the sympathies 
of the more decent portion of the community.” The above ac- 
count of the ^ Kukas is taken bodily from Mr. Ibbetson’s Census 
Report. To it the following particulars may be added. Ram 
Smgh was born in Bhaini Ala, 14 miles east of Ludhiana, 
about the year 1820, the son of Jassa, a carpenter. He was at 
one time in service in the KhAlsa army at Lahore ; and, on giving 
this up, established a shop at Ludhidna. This failed, and he 
worked as a carpenter in his own village and at Ludhiana. Then 
he took to wandering about the country plying his trade ; and 
finally became the disciple of Bdlak Singh in Hazaron. When he 
1 a some reputatiore, he settled down at Bhaini between 
50 and 1860, and thence disseminated his doctrines. The sect 
increased rapidly, and followers came from all parts, never empty 
handed. He was soon able to set up a large Devak ; and at the 
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time of his arrest ia 1872 used to go about followed by a large 
retinue and in great state. It is very doubtful whether it can be 
said that even the majority of the Kiikas are drawn from the lowest 
classes, for the sect has made much more progress amongst the 
Jat Sikhs than any returns would show. The excesses committed 
by a small body of fanatics in 1872 were probably disapproved of 
by the sect at large. The principal outward signs of the faith are 
the straight pagri and the woollen cord {indhla) ; but since the 
outbreak of 1872 (of which an account will be found elsewhere) 
the first of these is not worn by many Kdkas ; and the cord is kept 
under the clothes instead of outside, as it ought to be. A dispensa- 
tion from the D^rah (where Budh Singh, brother of Rdm Singh, 
resides) is easily obtained ; and it is evidently the intention of the 
sect to give up all the outward marks of their faith so long as they 
are persecuted. A Kdka would call himself a Sikh unless he were 
well known to be a Kfika ; and probably only a very small propor- 
tion of the followers of Ram Singh have been returned as more 
than Sikhs, which of course they are. The truth is that it is not 
possible for a Kdka to be a loyal subject of the British Government, 
as the avowed object of Guru Govind Singh, whose incarnation Ram 
Singh professes to be, was a temporal kingdom ; and the establish- 
ment of this under Rim Singh is the first element in the faith of 
the sect. It is not to be expected then that any man, unless he 
were prepared to break with society and give his enemies a constant 
hold on him, would admit that he belonged to the sect ; and most 
Kukas would at the present time, even if asked the question directly, 
deny their faith. 

The Muhammadans of the district are almost all Sunnis, 99 per 
cent, of them being so returned. No account need be given here 
of the tenets of the three sects. The Jats, Rijputs, Giijars, Aralns, 
Dogars are all converted Muhammadans ; and their conversion was 
probably forcible, so that we should not expect them to be very 
strict, or their religion to be more than skin deep. They say their 
prayers when they have time ; and generally keep the fast of 
Ramzan. The Muhammadan Rajputs are probably the most 
foolish in their religion, and most superstitious of all tribes in the 
district ; and will believe in anything. The Aw.ans came to the 
country as Muhammadans, and are strong in their religion, most 
villages turning out several Maulvls learned in the law. They are, 
like the other Muhammadan tribes, guided by custom on questions 
relating to land ; but, after the Settlement Officer had attested 
their tribal code in 1882, a very strong representation was made to 
him to the effect that, although customs contrary to the Muham- 
madan law had established them.selves, the tribe now wished to 
enter into an agreement for the future strictly to abide by the 
latter. 

Mention has been made of the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar in 
DeraGhazi Khan. This is a very favourite place of pilgrimage 
for people of both the Hindu and Muhammadan religions, but 
principally for the Sultani Hindus. Bodies of pilgrims start from the 
district in charge of the Bhardis in the month of Phagun (March), 
and return in Che't (April), the journey taking about six weeks 
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if performed on foot, as it generally is. Offerings are made at the 
shrine of money, clothes, &c., without any special ceremonies ; and 
three or four days are spent there. A rot is often made 
(see page 66 ante). It is said that leprosy used to be cured by a visit 
to this shrine ; but generally a man gets whatever he wishes by 
making the pilgrimage, or goes on it to fulfil a vow. 

Hindus of all tribes go from this district to the temple of Devi at 
Jawala Mukhi in the Kangra district. They are accompanied by their 
families, while, as a rule, men only go to Sakhi Sarwar. There are 
four seasons appointed in the year for this pilgrimage, the principal 
ones being in March and September. Offerings are made at the 
shrine, and the hair of the children cut off and left there. Some 
also go to Naina D^vi ; and the Sikhs reverence this shrine because 
“ Guru Govind ” spent some time at it. The road to Jawala Mukhi 
lies through Hoshiarpur, and to Naina Ddvi through Rahon or Rupar. 

Hindus also go from this, as from other districts, to the 
Hardwar fair, especially for the Kiimhh, which comes every 12 years; 
and the Sikhs to the Harrnandar Ji or temple at Amritsar, for the 
Baisakhi and Diwali fairs, but not in any great numbers, and more 
probably with a view to purchase of cattle than of worship. 

The next three places of pilgrimage to be mentioned lie in 
the Umballa district near Thinesar, within what is said to be the 
circle where the last great battle between the Kaurus and Pandus 
was fought. Kulchetar (“ Kurukshetra” — Cunningham) is close to 
Thanesar town ; and, when there is an eclipse of the sun, crowds 
of pilgrims go there and bathe, the day having been duly notified 
by the Brahmins. Pihewa is 12 or 14 miles further on ; and a great 
fair is held there on the last day of the Hindu year (Ch^t Chauda.s), 
when the people bathe in the Sarusti stream, which runs close at hand. 
Besides this, when any one dies an unnatural death — by snake-bite, 
by accident, &c., in fact in any other than the orthodox way of 
being put on the ground — the funeral obsequies have to be per- 
formed by the Brahmins of Pihewa, to whom presents are made. 
When the last day of the Sardd or Kamigal (the period of 15 days 
during which a Hindu worships his decea.sed ancestors) falls on a 
Monday, a religious fair is held at Phalgu, where there is a tank in 
which the pilgrims bathe. This fair was held in 1868, 1880, and 
will now be held in 1883. There is a constant stream of pilgrims 
to Pihewa, for a Hindu or Sikh must go there if the person whose 
obsequies he is bound to perform has died an unnatural death. All 
the Hindfis and Sikhs of the district alike go to these three fairs, 
crowds of them to the eclipse fair at Kulchetar. 

A few Muhammadans go to the fair of the saint Pir Banohi 
held at Sunam in Patiala; one in 1 0,000 goes to Mecca ; a great 
many go to Sakhi Sarwar, but the pilgrimage is essentially a Hindu 
institution. 


Chaudas fair of the Hindus is held at four places in 
the District— Ludhiana, Machiwara, Gadowal and Sidhwan. The 
first three of these are over the Budha Nala, and the fourth close 
to the river. Hindus come, bathe, walk about, and then so quietlv 

Ludhiana, and about 
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The Roshani Fair is held at the shrine of a saint Pir Abdul 
Quadir Jalani (called generally “ Pir Sahib”) which lies in the open 
space between the Fort and (iity of Ludhidna. This is a Muham- 
madan fair ; but the Hindhs of the City join in it. It is held on the 
9th — 11th of the Muhammadan month of Rabiulsani (called Miranji) ; 
and thus falls on a different date every year. The Muhammadans come 
from all the villages round, make offerings, and pay their respects to 
the shrine. There is a peculiar custom of bringing cattle and keeping 
them tied up at the shrine all night for good luck, this being called 
chtuki, i.e., the cow or buffalo “watches” at the shrine. The 
fair is attended by 40,000 to 50,000 people from the villages ; and 
the offerings, which are taken by a family of Sofis, amount to 
Rs. 300 or 400. The name “ Roshani ” is derived apparently from 
the tomb being illuminated at night during the fair. 

The Bhaiwdla (Bhaibdla) Fair is held in a piece of waste land 
of Dad, a village close to Ludhiana. It falls in the month of 
Magh (10th Sudi). or about January ; and is in honour of a disciple 
of Guru Ndnak, called Bala. There is a Samddh and also a tank ; 
and Hindus go and make offerings of money, grain, &c., which are 
taken by the masmnda or guardians (Khattri Sikhs of Kudhani, 
Patiala territory). The people also make curds overnight and take 
them to the fair, where they eat or distribute them after presenta- 
tion to the shrine ; and it is the duty of every one to scoop out 
several handfuls of earth, originally no doubt with a view of 
increasing the size of the tank. The fair lasts one day, and some 

10.000 people attend it. 

The Sudlakhan Fair at Chhapar, on the southern border of the 
district, is also an important one. It is held in the month of Bhadon 
(September) in honour of “ Guga” (for an account of whom see 
Cunningham’s Arch. Survey, Vol. XIV, pages 79-86) ; and there 
is a large shrine, or Uddri, iu his honour. The local account gener- 
ally given of Guga is that he was a snake, and changed his form to 
that of a man in order to marry a princess. Afterwards he returned 
to his original shape ; but in the meantime acquired a great king- 
dom and won renown, which has come down to the present time. 
The dhddis, or itinerant minstrels, make up stories about Giiga as 
they go ; and it is impossible to say what he was originally. The 
fair is a Hindu one, but Muhammadans also attend ; and some 

50.000 people assemble. Offerings are made at the shrine, which 
are taken by the resident Brahmins, and these amount to some 
Rs. 300 a year. As at the BhaiwMa Fair, the people scoop out the 
earth, and cattle are also brought to be blessed as in the Roshani Fair. 
The shrine is reputed to have the power of curing snake-bite, and it 
is said that a person bitten will recover if put beside it. Perhaps 
this reputation is due to the traditions about Guga, in all of which 
there is something about snakes. 

The only other fair worthy of mention is that of Bure Shah, or 
Alakiphan, held at Jangpur (Jagraon tahsil) in September when 
the maize is ripening. It is a Muhammadan fair really, and Muham- 
madan faqira collect from all parts, but the Hindu J ats also come in 
great numbers. Altogether some 10,000 attend. The fair is held 
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Chapter IIT 0. night, and the people light lamps at the shrine and make small 
offerings, which are distributed amongst the faqirs. 

Religions Life. ^ great feature in the Jat villages of the uplands is the Dhannsalu, 

^ci'riu'ai)?”'^ institution partly religious, partly charitable, in charge of an 
institutions. ascetic or Sailh of the Udasi or of some other order. This is en- 

dowed with a grant of land, either out of the village common, or 
Dharrasalas and from Some private individual. It is the duty of the Sadh to spend 

Langars or all that he gets from the land or by begging in feeding the poor, 

alms-houses. keeping the Laiigar or alms-house going. Where, as in most cases, 

the occupant is an Udasi, he or one of his disciples (chela) also 
reads the Granth or Sikh scriptures. In the larger institutions of 
this sort the Sadh and his chelae make up a college, the former being 
called the Guru or father of the chelae and the Mahant of the 
institution. The chelae collect money and sometimes set up in other 
villages similar institutions, affiliated to the original one. In former 
times the reputation of these Dharmsalas was very great, and few 
villages were without one ; but their treatment in our times has 
resulted in the closing of most of the old ones. The grants of land 
were of course intended for the support of the institution; and 
under Sikh rule if a Sadh misbehaved he was at once turned out. 
But at the Regular Settlement the incumbent was in every case 
returned as owner of the land, which was at the same time 
exempted from revenue for the period of Settlement. The 
result of this has been that the Sadh has in most cases taken 
a wife, closed the Dharmsala to the public, and he or his children 
are now mere landed proprietors, with a very comfortable house 
built at the public expense. In some cases the Sadh has not 
actually married, but taken to evil courses ; and the people are 
powerless to prevent his misappropriating the receipts. Mr. Walker 
quotes instances in which a Dharmsala of great repute has 
thus been ruined by a profligate Sadh, who retained the land 
and house ; and the villagers have actually had to create another 
endowment and build a new Dharmsala. There was a very 
famous alms-house at Jassowal with endowments which amounted 
to several hundred acres, most of them unfortunately held revenue- 
free in perpetuity ; and this has now fallen into the hands of a 
worthless character, and is closed to the public. 

B£gri£a Lanjar. There are two or three famous Lanqars or alms-houses well 
known throughout the country. That of Bagrian lies 40 miles south 
of Ludhiana and is administered by a resident family of Takhans 
(called Bhais), who hold in jdgir two or three villages in our 
territory and more in Patiala and the other States, besides owning 
a large area of land. Numbers of travellers are fed daily from the 
public kitchen, which is open to all comers ; and about 1,000 
maunds of grain are distributed to the public annually. The 
derail, or building, is a very extensive one. The family has 
always been in the habit of marrying, and the son succeeds as 
manager. The present Bhai, Narain Singh, is a gentleman of note 
and an Honorary Magistrate in his own large village of Bagrian. 
This Langar was kept open in the worst years of drought (1862 
and 1868), when the smaller institutions throughout the country 
were closed, and afforded relief to numbers of the poorer classes 
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who flocked to it in search of food. There is also a large Langav 
at Jasp.il Bangar, near Ludhiana, which is kept by a family of Udasi 
Jaqirs, whose custom is also to marry. This is an ancient institution, 
the first endowment having been made in the time of the Emperor 
Mahomed Shah, and succe.ssive rulers having added others, till they 
have grown to some 800 acres. The present Mohant is Partib Das ; 
and he appears to do his best to keep up the institution, which is held 
in great repute. His father, Giilab D;is, is said to have died deeply 
in debt in consequence of his expenditui-e in keeping the hangar 
open in the years of scarcity. The Heran (Jagraon tahsil) hangar 
is held by an Udasi ascetic ; and, although its endowments are 
not so large as those of the other two, it is almost as well known. 
The present Mohant, Gursarn Das, is said to have distributed in the 
famine of Sambiit 1917 (1862) 8,000 maunds of grain which his 
predecessor had stored, and to have invited the starving people 
from all quarters, sending no one empty away. 

A whole book might be written about the religious observances, 
superstitions, &c., of the people ; but it will suffice here to refer to a 
few points in connection with this subject, which will serve as 
illustrations of the popular forms of belief. 

Hindus and Sikhs, e.xcept Kukas, are greatly ruled by Brahmins. 
Every one has a paroldl or priest for every-day life, and a pdda or 
superior priest (who must be a learned man, read in the Scriptures) 
for marriage and other celebrations. Whatever observances a 
Brahmin enjoins must be performed ; and there is often a good 
deal of tyranny, hard penances being ordered for trifling faults. The 
Muhammadans have not the same necessity for priests in every-day 
life; but it is scarcely their own fault that they are so free, for 
they would readily believe anything; and this appears to be 
the only point of superiority in their every-day religion over 
that of the Hindus, that they are not allowed to indulge in 
rites and superstitions to the same extent. 

It may be interesting to note a few of the more common 
superstitions connected with agriculture. A Jat must, before he 
begins to prepare his fields by ploughing for any harvest, ask the 
Brahmin whether the land is awake or asleep. If he is told that 
it is asleep, he must wait six days till it awakens. Then he may 
go on ploughing it whenever he likes. He must begin to sow any 
crop or harvest on Wednesday, and to cut it on Tuesday ; and these 
rules are never departed from. Certain sorts of cattle must not be 
bought on certain days of the week — a buffalo on Tuesday, a cow 
or ox on Wednesday ; and the prejudice against these days is nob 
peculiar to the Hindu.s, as the Muhammadans appear to act on it. 
The observances attending the construction of a new -well are 
elaliorafe. The Brahmin i.s asked to mention a lucky day and hour, 
and at the appointed time the digging of the well is commenced, 
and the chak or wooden frame put into the ground. The 
Brahmin ties a string to the chak and .says some prayers, and 
then gur is distributed to the on-lookers. When the well is 
ready, the Brahmins are again called and fed, as well as any stray 
fnqirs that there may be about, and not till this has been done is 
the well used. 

V' 
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The belief in ghosts and other supernatural agents is 
universal, and shared by Hindus and Muhammadans alike. The 
malevolent spirits usually recognized are bhuls and chirils. A 
tAui is said to be the spirit of a man who has died av-ghat, i.e., 
not on the ground and according to the proper ceremonies ; while a 
clmrdl is the spirit of a woman who has died within 40 days of child- 
birth or av-ghat, as in the case of a man. Funeral ceremonies 
performed at Fihewa set the spirit at rest. If an evil spirit is 
offended, it takes possession of the offender and works ills, bodily 
and mental. It may be expelled by a piece of red pepper put in 
the nose of the sufferer, or by inhaling the smoke of burnt rags. If 
this does not succeed, the patient may be taken to the shrine of 
Pir Banohi at Sunam, and the spirit exorcised. Another form 
of exorcism is that a lamp is moulded of dough, filled with oil 
and kept burning beside the patient. A girl sits feeding the 
lamp, and is asked what she sees in the lamp from time to time. 
She invents several things, and then says she sees a Darbar 
with people sitting in it, and amongst them the churel. On 
this the oil is carefully poured into a jar or bottle and corked 
up, the churel being, of course, in it. Men and women are 
said to have the power, by repeating a certain charm, which few 
happily know, of extracting the liver from a child, thus causing 
its death. Such an unpleasant person is called a Ddin ; and 
if he or she looks at a child, death is the result. A Deo is an 
ordinary spirit who haunts old wells, pi'pal trees, and dark places 
generally. He is an orthodox ghost apparently, and many weird 
stories are told of him. 

Sacred groves are to be found in some villages. The super- 
stition about them generally is that they mark the spot where some 
holy man has become a Sidh, i.e., been absorbed in the deity ; 
and no one of the villagers would dare to cut even a twig of the 
wood. Faqirs and other holy men are allowed to take what they 
want for their own use ; but the people believe that death would 
follow any such sacrilege committed by themselves. The Sidh is, 
strangely enough, supposed still to reside in the grove. 

The following account of the well known American Mission at 
Ludhiana has been kindly contributed by the Rev. E. M. Wherry, 
the head of the institution : — 

“This mission, with outstations at Jagraon, Morinda and Riipar, 
is connected with the American Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, and controlled by a Board with its head-quarters 
at New York. Ludhiana having been the first point occupied by 
the Society in India, gives its name to the Mission, including princi- 
pal stations in the following cities of the Punjab and North-West 
Provinces: Rawalpindi, Lahore, Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana, 
Ferozepore Umballa, Subathu, Saharanpur and Dera Diin. 

The Mission was established at Ludhiana in 1834, the Rev. 
John C. Lawrie, D.D., being the first missionary. He was, however, 
unable to remain more than one year, when he was succeeded by the 
Rev. John Newton, the veteran missionary of Lahore. He arrived 
in 1835, bringing with him a wooden press, the first ever seen in this 
part of India. With this began the establishment now known as 
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the Ludhiana Mission Press, which publishes books in all the Ian- Chapter III, 0 
guages and characters used in this province. 

The principal agencies used in the Mission work, beside preach- Religious Life 
ing, are: (1), the High School for boys, established in 1834, with Th^Amermaa 
several branches in the city, opened later in its history ; (2), the isswu. 

Press already noticed, at which is published a weekly vernacular 
newspaper, entitled the Ahir Ahhdn, printed in Persian Urdu, 

8 pages 4to royal, circulation 750 weekly; (3), a Christian Boys’ 

Boarding School, established in 1875 at Lahore, but transferred to 
Ludhiana in 1877. It was suspended for three years, but re-opened 
in 1883. Extensive buildings are being erected with a view to the 
establishment of a High School. 

For many years an Orphanage for girls and a Dispensary 
with a missionary doctor in charge, but both these are now 
suspended. 

A Church was organized in 1837, with which is now connected 
a community of Native Christians, numbering 250 souls. The sons 
and daughters of this Church are found in every part of North 
India, employed in other Mission Stations. An extensive itinerant 
preaching work is carried on in the district, and a good deal of work 
is done in the city by means of chapel services, street preaching, 
and teaching of women in the Zananas and Girls’ Schools. 

In 1845 the Mis.sion Press, with all the books in the Depository, 
was burned down. The loss was made good by the liberality of the 
European public in ludia. In 1857 every building connected with 
the Mission, excepting two dwelling houses, was burned up by muti- 
neers from J ullundur, assisted by the rabble of the city. Indemnity 
was paid by the authorities, a tax being levied on the city for the 
purpose. Fortunately all the Missionaries and Native Christians 
were enabled to escape wdth their lives. 

The present European staff is as follows ; 3 missionaries and 
their wives, 2 unmarried ladies, 3 native ordained ministers, 4 native 
unordained preachers, 14 native Christian teachers and 10 non- 
Christiau teachers. About 120 persons are employed in connection 
with the Press. 

The influence of this Mission upon the people of the city and 
province has been very considerable. A large proportion of the 
men in the city are now able to read and write the vernaculars, and 
multitudes can speak or read the English language as well. The 
pupils of the Mission are found in every office in the Punjab, and 
the first Native Civil Servant (Covenanted) of the province was 
educated for College in the Mission High School. Two per cent, of 
the female population were under instruction in Mission Girls’ and 
Zanana Schools in 1883. The result of the school work and the 
influence of the Press have been the awakening of thought in many 
minds. Prejudices against the Christian religion have been softened ; 
while a fair degree of success in the way of conversions has been 
obtained. 

Mention should also be made of the work of the ladies connected 
with the London Society for the Promotion of Female Education in 
the East, with which is connected a large Boarding School for girls. 

Seven European ladies connected with this Society carry on girls’ 
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schools and zanana work ; conduct a Hospital for women, besides 
teaching in the Boarding School already mentioned. 

The clumsy wooden press mentioned above w'as the first print- 
ing press ever established in the Punjab. Since its institution in 1835 
Books, Tracts, and Sacred Scriptures have been scattered broadcast 
over all parts of India — in Persian, Urdu, Hindi, Panjabi and 
Kashmiri. Some idea of the zeal of the missionaries may be 
had from the fact that the total number of 25,000 Books and 
Tracts, with portions of Scripture, were given away at the 
Hardwar fair in tlic year 1844. Early in 1845, the press, w’ith 
all the stock in hand, was burnt down ; only the wooden press 
and a portion of the type escaping the hre. However, friends 
in India came furward, and contributed a sum, not otdj^ sufficient 
to cover the Rs. 20,000 lost, but also enough to enable the mission- 
aries to publish a number of books besides. During the follow ing 
three years, G8,000 volumes w'ere published ; new founts of English, 
Hindi and Panjabi type wmre obtained, so that the Press was enabled 
to luidertako a large amount of work for the public, besides printing 
the books published by the Mission. Among the works thus pub- 
lished for public benefit were the Panjabi Grammar, idiomatic sen- 
tences in English and Panjabi, and a Panjabi Dictionary, published 
in 1854. These books are still the only resource of Her Majesty’s 
officers w'ho must acquire the Panjabi language, for which they 
are indebted to the Venerable Dr. Newton and the martyred 
Janvier. 

In 1 857 the Pre.ss was again burnt down by the mutineers, and 
the Depository on the Mission premises, with its contents of many 
thousand volumes of books for distribution, w’as reduced to ashes, 
its broken and blackened walls alone remaining. The greater part 
of the loss incurred at this time was made to the Mission by a tax 
le\iod on the city, and so we find the Press in fidl operation again 
in 1858. From that time to the present, the work of this institu- 
tion has been carried on with scarcely any kind of interruption. 
Books and Tracts have been published by the thousand every year, 
under the auspices of the various Bible and Tract Societies, Ameri- 
can and English. The first complete edition of the New Testament 
in Urdu was i)ublished in 1865, and the whole Bible in 1868. The 
latter year saw also a complete translation of the New Testament 
printed in Panjabi. 

Up to the year 1870 the Mission had supplied all publications, 
except the complete Scriptures, to missionaries, free of all cost, the 
missionaries usually giving them to the people gratis. The question 
as to the wisdom of this policy was then raised, as it became 
evident that large quantities of Scriptures and Tracts found their 
way into the bazars, where they were sold merely as waste paper. 
The result of the discussion was that the policy of selling almost all 
books at a nominal price, just large enough to prevent their being 
purchased as waste paper, was adopted. The expectation was 
that the number of books distributed would be very much less than 
in previous years. But it is a matter of record that the largest 
number nf volumes ever printed in a single year at Ludhiana was 
issued in the year 1872, the number being 187,000. 
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In 1873 0 rornaciilar newspaper in Urdu — semi-religious and enti- 
tled the JSiir Afghan — was stalled by the Rev. E. M. Wherry, of 
Ludhiana. At first it contained but 4 pages of reading matter, but 
it was soon enlarged to 8 pages. It has now a weekly circulation of 
about 700 copies, and is read by all classes of people in all the prin- 
cipal towns of the province, as well as in some distant cities of the 
Empire. Though it is a religious journal, and has a special reference 
to the Muslim controver.sy, it depends for the most part on non-Chris- 
tian patronage, and, with the aid of an annual grant of paper given 
by the Punjab Religious Book Society, it is supported free of cost to 
the Press. 


Chapter III, D. 
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Ludliiaiia Mission 
Tress. 


_ The whole number of Scriptures and portions printed since 
1834 in Urdu, Hindi, Panjabi, Persian, Ka.shmiri, Sindhi and other 
dialects, has been nearly .six hundred thousand ; whilst the number 
of books and tracts aggregate nearly five millions. 

The Ludhiana Christian Girls’ Boarding School was established LudJii.in.i cinisti.'in 
in 1871, with the view of training Native Christian girls as teachers. <dirls' Bomding 
They are taught the vernacular and a little English, Government Bchuol. 
text books being used for the most part. In 1882 there were 37 
boarders and 29 day scholars, besides 11 little boys who have since 
been transferred to the American Mission School, IMuhammadan 
and Hindu girls are admitted if willing to conform to the rules of 
the school ; but no separate arrangements are made for them on 
account of their religion. The staff consists of two English ladies, a 
matron, two pupil teachers, and a pandit. The school was established 
by the Society for Promotion of Female Education in the East. 


SECTION D.-TRIBES AND CASTES. 

Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and st.vti.stics .mil loc.vl 
tribes of the district, with details of sex and religion, while Table distributiun of 
No. IXA shows the number of the less important caste.s. It would bribes and cables, 
be out of place to attempt a de.scription of each. Many of them are 
found all over the Pun jab, and most of them in many other districts, 
and their repre.sontatives in Ludhiana are distinguished by no local 
peculiarities. Some of the leading tribes, and es})ecially those who 
are important as landowners or by position and influence, are 
briefly noticed in the following sections ; and each caste will be 
found described in Chapter YI of the Census Report for 1881. 

The Census statistics of caste w'ere not compiled for tahsils, at 
least in their final form. It was found that an enormous number 
of mere clans or subdivisions had been returned as castes in the 
schedules, and the clas.sificatioii of these figures under the main 
heads shown in the caste tables was made for districts only. Thus 
no statistics showing the local distribution of the tribes and castes 
are available. But the general distribution of the more important 
land-owning tribes is sketched in the following pages. Mr. Walker, 
from whose report the description about to be given of the several 
castes is taken, thus dassifie.s the population of the district: — 
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Percent on 

dass. 


Tribe. 

Total. 

whole 





poputution. 

I'riestljr and religious . 

•{ 

nmhmin 

Faqir ... 

25,121 

19,185 

■«e CO 


( 

Khatri 

15,944 

3 

Traders St Bbop-keepers . 

■ 

Mdiiiii 

Bunar 

8.7J2 

5,562 

1 

1 


( 

Hud ... 

2,075 

... 


r 

.Tat 

222,665 

38 


1 


30 957 

6 

AgricuUuriats 

A 

CSujaf ... 

30,759 

6 

1 

Araiu ... 

27.229 

4 


1 

Awaa ... 

3.313 

1 


r 


69.655 

10 


Oiuhra 

18,525 

3 


j 

Julaha 

14.728 

a 



Takhan 

1H.809 

3 

Meniala and artizana « 

• ( 

JhfitMar 

15,835 

n,»)d5 

3 

2 


1 

l.ohar ... 

8.62 » 

2 


1 

Kiimhar 

8,236 

1 



Mochi ... 

8,171 

1 



rbimba 

7,158 

1 


This leaves 56,212, or 9 per cent, of the whole population 
unclassified. 

The table given on the next page, taken from the Appendix 
to the Report in the Revised Settlement, shows the distribution of 
land and revenue among the chief agricultural castes of the district. 

The Brahmins of the district are scattered all over it. They 
are seldom to be found engaged in trade, and for the most part 
live on the Jats of the uplands, few villages being without two or 
three families : but their services are also required by the Hindus 
of the large towns. They are of the usual subdivisions of Sarsiit 
Brahmins, and no detailed account of them is necessary. The 
Hindu (Sultini) Jats perhaps pay them more attention than the 
Sikhs, but even the Muhammadan Rajputs make use of their 
services on occasions. 

The principal ascetic classes included under the general term 
/aqir are : — Bhardis (5,590). The Hindu Jats of the eastern parts 
are almost all Snlldms by religion ; and outside of each village 
there is a small Pit' Khdna or shrine erected in honor of Sakhi 
Sarwar Sultan ; and this is in charge of a Bhardi or guardian, who 
is a Muhammadan, and is not a celibate. These men are said 
to be Shdkhs, because they belong to no other tribe. Every Thurs- 
day they go to the shrine in the evening, light a lamp and beat 
a drum at it. The people make small offerings of cash, grain, &c., 
{chardwd), which the Bhardis take. They also receive small 
presents at other times and accompany the pilgrims who go to 
visit the tomb of the Saint Sultan in the Dera Ghazi Khan district. 
There is generally a small plot of land, half-an-acre or so, attached 
to the village shrine, of which the Bhardi gets the produce. 

The Uddm (2,366) are Sikh ascetics of a sect founded by the 
eldest son of Guru Nanak (Srichand). They are mostly Jats 
by origin, the c1i4la or disciple and successor being usually chosen 
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from this tribe, and are to be found in possession of the dharmfdl.is 
in Hindu villages, where they distribute food to such as come for 
it, and read the Granth both of Baba Nanak and of Guru Goviud 
Singh, although they do not attach such importance to the latter. 
The head of the college is called mohanf, and the disciples 
chelas. They live in Sikh as well as in Hindu villages, and it 
is probably on this account that they do not quite neglect Guru 
Govind Sitigh. They rarely marry ; and, if they do so, generally 
lose all influence, for the dharimdln very soon becomes a private 
residence, closed to strangers. But in some few families, such as 
that of Jaspal Bangar, which keeps a very large Langar or 
alms-house going, it has always been the custom to marry, the 
endowments being large enough to support the family and main- 
tain the institution ; but the eldest son does not in this case suc- 
ceed as a matter of course. A chela is chosen by the mohant 
or by the family. If a tnohaul whose predecessors have not 
married should do so, ho would lose all weight with the people. 
It has been shown in speaking of the grants for dharmsd/as and 
langars (page 72) how we have encouraged this class to throw otf 
their religious character by conveiting them into mere landed 
proprietors. 

The Bairdijis (1,889) arc to be found in charge of the 
tluikarchcdrds or temples of Thukar, and the Sanidus, who are 
very few in number, of the devidwd'ds or temples of Hiivi. There 
are a very few Nirmilds and to be fotind in some villages, 

where they occupy the dharmsdlas, and also some jogi faeprs. 
These do not require a detailed account. There are one or two 
dei ahi of Suthra Shdhi faqirs. 

The Saiad.f have not been included in the religious classes, 
as they are really agriculturists. The Bhurdis though Muham- 
madans, minister chiefly to the Hindus. There are a few Muham- 
madan faqirs belonging to the Miuhiri and Jaldli sects mostly. 

Chief amongst the mercantile class are the A/iu^' /s (lo.9I4). 
They are to be found mostly in tiro towns, and engaged in trade 
of all sorts. The principal gals are Beri, Maria, Buiiih, Jaidke 
in Jagraon ; Thdpur, Uhande, Adk in Ludhiana. Elsewhere the 
goU are very mixed. 

The bdnias (8,722) are not numerous, but arc to be found 
everywhere. In the Jangal villages they are the shop-keeping 
class to the exclusion of all other tribes. They are in religion Jains 
and Hindus {Vaishnavas), principally the latter. The Agarwdl 
got predominates. 

The Suvdids (.5,902) are found all over the district, and are 
engaged in their trade of gold and silver-smiths. 

The Suds (2,07.5) deserve mention here, because the Ludhiana 
district is considered the head-quarters of the tribe. It appears 
from the Census Report that there are less than 20,000 of them 
in the province, and that more than a quarter of these are in the 
Kangra district, and more than half in the Jullundur division. 
These people are distinct from all other Hindus around ; but their 
origin is a my.stery, all explanation by the people themselves having 
the object of giving a meaning to the name which will reflect 
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honour on the tribe. They say that they are really the same as 
the Raikwdls of Agra, Delhi, &c., and they have the same gots, 
but do not intermarry with them. They have become a separate 
tribe like the Kaiaths, whom they resemble in the laxity of their 
religious observances, and in their liking for wine and flesh. Geo- 
graphically they are divided into the hill {Uchamlia) and the plain 
(Netcdjidia) ; and socially, into pure (Khara) and inferior {Gola, 
Chechdr). The Siids of the hills are said to belong to the latter 
class, who have degenerated at some period by widow marriage. 
The line is now drawn hard and fast ; and the two classes do not 
mix, although the Gola Suds do not now marry widows. The 
Suds are engaged in money-lending principally, and are to be 
found in Ludhiana and a few villages round and in the town of 
Machiwara. They are fond of service as munsbis ; and half the 
patwaris of the district and most of the kanungos till recently 
belonged to the tribe. Though of a good physique, they do not like 
active service. Tliey are most intelligent, especially in their own 
interests; and there are many sayings in pi-oof of this, e.g., Sud 
par, ghattri war (if a Sud is on the other side of the river, leav'e 
your bundle on this side). 

A better idea of the importance of the various tribes that make 
up the agricultural community will be got from the following 
abstract, which shows the proportions in which the land of the 
district is divided between them ; — 


Total, 

Jats 

Itfliput ( Mu- 
bumuiaaau) 

GujHr (Mu- 
bauitaadau) 

Arai'o. 

Others. 

Hindu. 

Mubamma- 

duu. 

100 

62 

4 

10 

7 

3 

14 

- 


Thus the Jats make up more than one-third of the whole 
population, and own G2 per cent, of the laud. The}' are distributed 
by religion as follows : — 


Total. 

ilindu. 

SiUh. 

Mubaminadan. 

222,065 

100 

95.000 

45 

102,447 

46 

25,21S 

11 


The Muhammadan Jats appear to have been converted to 
Islam in the time of Aurangzeb. They are to be found in the 
Samnila and the upper part of the Ludhiana Bets, or just over 
them. The other Jats are cither Sultanis (Hindus) or Guru Sikhs 
(including Kukas). The Jats adhere to their gots or clans 
through all religions ; and their belonging to one faith rather than 
to another is generally a mere matter of locality. Thus we find 
of the GarewdL Got Muhammadan villages in the Samrala Bet; 
and in the uplands, Hindu or Sikh. The Muhammadans are perhaps 
rather bigoted ; but with the others religion will be found to have 
at present a secondary place. 

The Hindu Jat of this district deserves all the good things that 
have been written of the tribe. If the Jats are the best peasantry 
in India, we may say that the xliahoa/t Jat possesses in a greater 

11 
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Chapter III, D. degree than any other branch of the tribe the qualities which have 

* earned for it this distinction. In the Mdlwah country is usually in- 

Tribesand Castes- ^t least the whole of this and the Ferozepore districts, together 

^^o/the J.Us greater part of the Protected Territory to the south of them, 

agriculturists. In physique the Mdlwah Jat is not surpassed by any race in India, 
if indeed he is not to be put at the top of the tree in this respect. 
No Regiment in the Bengal Army can show such fine stalwart 
soldiers as those recruited from this part of the country ; and al- 
though detractors are wont to say that he has a small heart in a 
large person, the Malwdi has given ample proof that this is mere 
libel. The Mdlwah Jat appears to surpass his brother of the 
Mdiyha in prudence and thrift ; and he is a better cultivator, more 
capable of managing his farm. As evidence of this, we may point 
to the manner in which the former has succeeded in the struggle 
going on under our rule between the agricultural and the money- 
lending class. With the Mdlwah Jat, as a rule, the class whose 
business is ordinarily money-lending has really very little chance, 
for the former turns his hand to this as easily as to anything else. 
When a Jat has spare money, he will not squander it ; but, if he 
gets a chance, will lend it on the security of land. Where Khatris 
or Suds have established themselves in the early years of rule, it is 
very hard for the people to shake them off ; but in the Dhaia villages 
most mortgages of land are to Jats, some of whom have established 
a very extensive money-lending business. The Muhammadan Jat, 
though much superior to the Rajput or Gujar, is not equal to his 
Hindu fellow tribesman. He is to be found |along tlie river, princi- 
pally in the Samrala (ahsil, and although excelling as a cul- 
tivator, he is often reckless and extravagant — a result that may 
be due either to his religion or to his surroundings, climate, 
soil, &c. 

Two types of the There are two types of the Hindu Jat to be found in 
Hindu Jat. this district, the difference being entirely the effect of locality. 

The Jat of the Pawddh, or highly cultivated and irrigated 
eastern tract, is a slave to his land. With him it has been all 
work and no play for generations, and this has told on his 
physique and intellect. The cultivation of his holding is a 
constant round of toil, especially where there is a large area 
under sugarcane ; and he is lucky if able to knock off and give 
himself and his cattle a few davs’ rest during the rains. He has 
no thoughts beyond his village; and never dreams of service. But 
withal he is thrifty to niggardliness, and industrious beyond 
comparison ; and it is sheer bad luck if he gets his head under 
water. When he has a little money to spare, he at once lends it 
on the security of some less lucky sharers’ land. For the Jat of 
the Jangal the labour of cultivation is of the lightest description, 
and he appears incapable of remaining idle for long. He turns 
his hands most readily to cairying ; but also goes in largely for cattle 
trade, service, anything in fact that will enable him to turn an 
honest penny, for he is seldom a rogue. His favourite method of 
spending the time between sowing and reaping, when he and his 
cattle would otherwise be absolutely idle, is to start with a cart in 
the direction of Ludhiana, sell his own grain, and whatever 
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more he can collect, and return with a load of gur or anything 
else that bethinks he will be able to dispose of at a profit. The cait 
is probably at first the ordinary rude one used in field work, and Tribes and Castes 
the cattle are those that work in the plough ; but after a few Two types of the 
successful journeys he buj's a better cart and probably better cattle, 
thus extending the field of his operations. This difference of life 
has produced in him mental and physical qualities, much superior 
to those of the Pawddh Jat, although the latter is far ahead of other 
tribes in both respects ; and one can tell the difference at a glance. 

The Jat of the Jangal is undoubtedly at present the finest stamp of 
peasantry in India. What he will be when irrigation from the 
Sirhind Canal is fully developed remains to be seen. The Pawddh 
Jat has but one string to his bow, while his brother of the Jangal 
has at present many. Hard cash finds its way into Jagraon and 
lower Pakhowal villages through half-a-dozen channels. Under 
former rulers, whose system was to take as much from the cultivators 
as they could get, the Jat was usually hejit down ; but since annexation 
his genius has had full play, and ho is waxing fat. I do not 
know of any class that ought to be so grateful to us. On occasion 
he can be extravagant, and very large sums are sometimes spent 
on celebrations, especially in Jagraon tahsil. This generally 
means that a man has more mone}' than he knows what to do 
with. Besides excelling as an agriculturist, the Hindu Jat is a 
good subject and a most respectable member of society. He has, 
as a rule, no vices ; and, although I would not assert that a lively 
sense of gratitude to us as his rulers is ever present in his thoughts, 
he knows that our Government gives him greater security than 
any preceding one did, and he is quietly contented. His chief 
fault is quarrelsomeness, which has now developed into litigiousness. 

To the east of the district, and especially in the Samrala 
tahsil, the multitude of gots amongst the Hindu Jats is a very 
remarkable feature. Not only do adjoining villages belong to 
different gots, but inside each village will generally be found 
two or three Pattis of distinct origin. This is accounted for by 
the manner in which the country was colonized. In the history of 
each village it will be seen that the founders came in comparatively 
recent times from different parts of the country, and belonged to 
different gots ; and that they united merely for their own conve- 
nience, the common tie of belonging to the same tribe being sufficient. 

To the south and west, on the other hand, we do find that the 
Jats in some instances came in bodies, and villages belonging to 
the same got lie either in groups or within short distances of 
each other. Thus the Sidhu and Gil Jats appear to have come 
eastward in large parties, and to have settled down in adjoining 
or alternate villages in the western part of Jagraon. But the rule 
throughout the district is variety of gots, and the few groups 
of villages that there are, each belonging to one got, are the 
exception. The reason for this apparently is that in the eastern 
parts, in the neighbourhood of Sirhind and Ludhiana, the Imperial 
authority was always strong enough to protect its subjects, who 
settled down in small villages as they came ; while in the west it 
was less felt, and people of one tribe had to collect in large villages 
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for protection. In Samrala no attempt tvas made at Settlement 
to return the land as distributed amongst the various subdivisions ; 
but in the other tahsils it was possible to do this roughl)', as 
there were a few gets owning villages and groups of villages. 
And the details of area held by the leading gots in these two 
tahsils, as ascertained by the Settlement Officer, are shown below, 
in percentages of the total area of each tahsil : — 


TaH3IL. 

: Total 
Jats 

Garewal. 

Gil. 

Sidba. 

1 

D baliwal. 

1 

^Dhilcn. 

Sekboii 

Hbaodhdr. 

Lndhiana 

59 

8 

1 

3 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 


Jagraon 

68 

1 

5 

9 

6 

2 


1 3 


First in rank are the Garewal Jats. This got holds about 50 
large villages near Ludhiana in a group, and members of it 
are also to be found scattered over the district ; but their 
number is not shown in the Census tables. They trace 
their descent to a Rajput, Raja Rikh, who came from the south and 
settled in Kahlur in the hills. Bairsi, son of Rikh, left Kahlur and 
settled at Naiebad to the south of Ludhiana, and contracted a marri- 
age with a Jatni, called Rupkaur, and had to start a got for 
himself, as his brothers would have nothing further to do with him. 
His son was Gave, whence the name of the got; but another 
fanciful origin is Karewdl from Kareica. The descendants of Bairsi 
gradually spread over the country to the south-west of Ludhiana. 
The Garewals are admitted by the other gots to be superior, 
and are called 8dhu log, i.e., superior. As amongst the Rajputs, 
their women are secluded, and do not take part in field-work. Their 
girls are sought in marriage by the beat families of Sardars, and 
even by Rajas. The Garewal families of Raipur, Gujarwal and 
Narangwal had a sort of local authority at the close of the last 
century, and are called by pre-eminence Sd/m log. The Garewals 
are in consequence of all this the proudest of the Jats, and somewhat 
inferior as cultivators. They are also very extravagant and quaiTel- 
some ; but they take to service better than any other got as they 
hold it honourable, and in all of their villages will be found men 
who are either serving in our army or in receipt of pensions. A 
great deal of money thus finds its way into their hands. When they 
trust to cultivation alone, they are not so successful. 

The Gils own about 40 villages, mostly in Jagraon tahsil, and 
are returned as 11,899 in number. They are next in rank to the 
Garewals, and their women are secluded. They are also fond of 
our service. They here claim descent from Surajbansi Rajputs, their 
ancestor being a king of Gharmela in the south, whose son, 
Akaura, took to agriculture. The son of Akaura, Gil, founded 
the got which moved northwards by degrees. They came to 
this district from Kusla in the Jangal ildqa about 250 to 300 
years ago, in the reign of Shah Jahan it is said. The Gils are 
first rate agriculturists ; but their habits are generally extravagant. 

The Sidhus have a good many villages in Jagraon tashil, where 
there are two or three “Sidhwdns.” They are a well-known got 
throughout the Lahore and Amritsar divisions, and much has been 
written of them. Those of the Ludhiana distirct arc of the Bardr 
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subdivision ; and came from the south-west, from Faridkot it is said, 
in the time of the Kais within the last 200 to 300 years. The 
Sidhus number 13,194. 

The Dhdliwdls (12,145) have a good many villages lying about 
Pakhowal and in the Jagraon tahsil niostl}'. Their ancestor was, 
as usual, a Rajput, who came from Je.'^salmir and settled in Kdngar 
in Nabha territory, becoming a Jat. From Kangar his descendants 
came into this district under the Rais and their Sikh successors. 

The Dhdliwdls are accounted one of the superior gots of Jats, 
but do not differ much in their customs from the others. 

The Bhandhers ai-o the descendants of Bhandher, who was the 
offspring of the union of a Rajput and a woman of inferior caste. He 
settled in Bhatiuda first, and thence his descendants migrated toRao 
Siana in the ilalaudh ilaqa, where the tribe now holds 10 or 12 villages. 

The Sehhons had a similar origin to the Bhandhers, and 
came to this district from some place in Patiala territory, Bhadaur 
it is said. Their villages are scattered all over the district. 

The Dhilons (6,317) say that they came from the Manjha 
the reign of the Emperor Muhammad Shah. 

Minor gots of the Jats are — 

Minor subdivisions — 

Gandhu 
Man 
Sandhu 
M angat 
Chiina 
Rathi 

It would take up too much space to detail the tradition as to 
the origin of each of these. They arc to bo found scattered over 
the district, holding single villages or subdivisions of villages. 

The Rajpvits are undoubtedly the oldest of the agricultural tribes Tli 
that now hold the district. Only l.COO of them arc Hindus, and these , 
hdiabit two or three villages in Samnila tahsil. Jlr. Walker writc.s : '"tube, ° 

“ It might perhaps be taken as good evidence of the demoralizing 
effect of the IMuhammadan religion that the Hindu Rajjuit is very 
little inferior to the Jat a.s a cultivator. In tlic Bet of Samrila the 
most prosperous village belongs to them, the proprietors being free 
of debt and largely engaged in trade. The Muhammadan Rajput of 
this district possesses at lea.st all the bad (pialities generally a.scribed 
to his tribe. He has a good physique, but this is about all that can 
be said in his favour. As a cultivator he is useles.s, being indolent 
and apathetic to a degree. He will never do an honest day’s work 
if he can help it, and spends every penny that he can borrow. His 
village is generally a picture of slovenly cultivation ; and he will 
tell one that this is because it is not his proper business to follow the 
plough, and because his women are secluded. If possible he will 
rent his laud to some one else, and never fails to try to spend more 
than his neighbour on a marriage celebration, regardless of the 
fact that it is certain ruin to him. His women are said to be quite 
incapable of managing their household affairs, and the Hindu shop- 
keeper in a Rajput village makes a fortune in a very short time, 
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at first, it is said, by cheating the women, and then by getting 
the men into his books. If a Rujpiit does take to service, it is 
only in a half-hearted way ; and he will on the slightest excuse 
throw it up and return to his village. In fact the Muhammadan 
Rajpiit of this district has, as far as I know, no redeeming points 
in his character, and is a perfectly useless member of society. 

I mxy mention that at the Regular Settlement the Muhammadan 
Rajput villages were treated very leniently, and in many cases pay half 
or one-third less than their neighbours ; but this moderation appears to 
have had no other effect than to encourage further extravagance. 
The great feature in a Rajput’s character is, I think, a complete 
want of anything that could be so designated. He is the most vain 
and foolish of mortals, and can seldom give a reason for anything 
that he does. He is, as a matter of course, discontented ; but it 
would require a peculiar state of society to suit him. These re- 
marks apply' to the ti'ibe as a whole ; but there is a daily increasing 
number of members of it in whose favour an exception should be 
made.” The principal gets or subdi\isioiis of the tribe are the 
Ghoreicdh (4,2-56) in the east, and the Manj (5,680) in the west 
(Jagraon tahsil). The Ghorewdk Rajputs own a great number of 
villages along the Sutlej in this and the Jullundur district. They 
trace their descent from Ihiwdhd, brother of Kachwdhd, who came 
into the country in the time of Shahab-ud-din Ghori (1150 A.D.), 
and was allowed a grant of as much land as he could ride round in 
a day', hence the name. Others say he presented a na^ar of a 
horse, and got the tract whicli his descendants now hold. Half a 
Rajput’s time is taken up in listening to absurd stories of this sort 
over the village pipe, while ho ought to be working in his fields. 
The Manj Rajputs own a good many villages in Jagraon Bet 
and uplands. They come from the south-west, their ancestor Chachu 
leaving Faridkot and settling at Hatur. From Hatur the descendants 
of Chachu founded several large villages, Andlu, Halwarah, Ac., in 
this district, and also crossed the Sutlej. The family of the Rais of 
Raikot is looked upon as the head of the got on this side of the 
river. These Rais at one time held a great part of the district under 
their sway, and a detailed account of the family will be given else- 
where. Other gots of the Rajputs are lihatti (2,038), Chati/idn 
(1,8351, A'dric (2,020), Jai/o/ii, &c. 

The Gujars of this district are unable to give any distinct 
account of who they are or whence they came, but it appears 
pretty certain that they are a nomad race u’ = Gujar) 

who moved from towards the hills in search of pasture, and 
gradually settled down along the river for the sake of the 
grazing. They now hold a number of villages in the Bet 
or low-lands, mostly in Ludhiana tahsil. About 100 years ago 
Sardar Sudha Singh and the Kakans, who held the Bet lands under 
Ludhiana, located them in villages ; and they have only since then 
taken to agriculture. The Gujars of this district are all Muham- 
madans. They are of good physique, tall and well made, but are 
said to be lacking in courage. Intellectually they are not strong ; 
and they are, as a rule, much too easy going and careless to get on in 
these times. As cultivators, they arc not of the first class, though 
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superior to the Kijputs. They have a hereditary liking for cattle, 
especially that of other people ; and most of the Ctiijar villages con- 
tain men recognized by the police as criminals. 'I'hey are as a tribe 
turbulent, discontented and lawless ; and gave a great deal of trouble 
in the Mutiny. Gujar women help their husl>and.s in the fields. 
The principal subdivisions are Gursi and Chec/ii, also Kiilas and 
Paswdl. 

The ArcUns of the district appear to have worked their way up 
the Sutlej from the direction of Mooltan. Thev^ are also said to be 
Kaniholis converted to Muhammadanism. It is very probable that 
they did come up the Sutlej, for they can be traced along its banks 
in the low-lands of Lahore and Ferozepore and half-way up the 
Ludhiana district ; but they arc not to be found higher than the town 
of Ludhiana. They are probably a mi.xed race, gai’deners by profession, 
who in some locality or other have formed themselves into a separ- 
ate tribe and spread over the countiy. The Aivains arc all Muham- 
madans. They are generally small, wiry men, capable of a great deal 
of labour. As cultivators, they rival the Hindu Jats, but are inferior 
to the latter in intellect. An Arain will support himself and his 
family on a very minute area of irrigated land, on which no one else 
could possibly c.xist ; but, as the owner of a large holding, he is less 
successful than the Jat, and does not seem to have the power of 
managing a large farm. All the members of his family assist the 
Arain in his cultivation ; and the women sell the vegetables or 
exchange them for grain. The Arain is a very quiet and inoffensive 
member of society, and does not appear to trouble himself about 
politics. The principal subdivisions in this district are Ghalar, Ghalan, 
Jatali. 

The Aicdns are said to be a race of foreigners, who came with the 
first Muhammadan invaders from beyond the Indus. The tribe holds 
some 10 or 12 large villages round about Ludhiana situated in the 
low-lands and in the Hhaia. Their number is understated in the 
Census, some having perhaps been returned as Sliekhs. The 
Awans are all Muhammadans. The arc a very fine, powerful race of 
men, and are inferior only to the Hindu Jats in intellect and 
enterprise. They are very fair cultivators, but do not depend en- 
tirely on agriculture, and arc always ready to turn their hands to 
anything. They are fond of service in the army, police, &c. ; and 
most of their villages can turn out a number of carts which are 
worked for hire. In the last Kabul war they made a groat deal of 
money by carrying between Jhelum and Peshawar, and some of the 
villages depend much more on their carts than on their fields. They 
are an extravagant race, and spend at least as much as they earn. 
The Awans are very strict Muhammadans, and say their prayers 
regularly. Very many of them have received a religious education 
and are Maulvis. Their women are secluded. Their chief fault is 
quarrelsomeness, which has, as in the case of the Jats, developed 
under us into a love for litigation. 

Tliere are a few Dogars in the Bet. They resemble the Giijars, being 
of good physique, but wanting in intellect. As cultivators, they rank 
with the Giijars, and run them very close as thieves. Their women 
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work ill the fields. There are one or two whole Salad Tillages ; and 
tlie tribe holds shares in others scattered over the district. Those of 
Taraf Saiadan, one of the subdivisions of Ludhiana, are respect- 
able and well-to-do ; but, as a rule, the Saiads are poor cultivators, 
being much too lazy. There are a feNv Snirn.^ (304) and Kamhohs 
(9.51), the latter being Muhammadans ; also some lianjdrahs (942) 
and Lohdnahs (923), all in the Eet. The last two of these appear 
to have the same origin (said to be a Rajput one, as a matter of 
course) ; but they are now quite distinct. The Banjarahs are a 
somewhat superior tribe, but it is said that in this district the two 
tribes intermarr}'. They are both Hindus or Sikhs by religion ; 
and, besides agriculture, are engaged in carrying grain, &c., on bul- 
locks ; and the Lobanahs in making ropes, brushes, &c., from munj, 
lidwals own one village near Ludhiana, and number 1,807. They 
have certainly nothing in common wdth Rajpiits, being the mildest 
of men, and first-rate agriculturists. The criminal classes of Harms 
Bdorida, Gaunemdis, are also land owners. The Hiirnfs were settled 
down in three or four villages in the ea.st of the district by the Sikh 
chiefs who overthrew the Rais of Raikot ; and the others own each 
of them a village. It appears that these men have all been return- 
ed as Rajputs, for so they call themselves. An account of them 
will be found elsewhere in this volume. 

Next in point of numbers to the Jats are the Chamdrs (.59,655), 
who are returned as nearly one-tenth of the whole population of 
the district. These people are the most degraded of all classes 
except the C/nc/iras] and their position in the village very nearly 
approaches to that of servitude. They are known as begdri and 
are found attached to every village in the district, for the zamindars 
cannot get on without them. They eat the dead cattle, and are 
considered so unclean that a separate place is assigned for their 
residence. They are bound to perform certain tasks {begdi) for 
thezamfndar, and receive certain allowances of grain and all carcases 
of cattle. They cannot change their place of abode, for a Chamar 
of one village would not be allowed to settle down in another. 
Further details as to their dues and services will be found elsewLere 
(page 100). They are all leather- woikers, tanning the skins of 
the dead animals that are given them, and making buckets for the 
wells, bhistis’ maskaks (water-bags), shoes, &c. They are paid for 
all new goods supplied, but repairs arc included in their task. 
The Chamars are not recognized as of any religion. They bury 
their dead. 

Chnhras (18,525) are found mostly in the towns and in some 
villages vyhere they are servants of the higher classes of Jats and 
of the Rajputs, or are village servants (iamm) for the purpose of 
summoning people {buldri). 

'la.rkhdns or carpenters have taken to agriculture, and own 
shares in several villages. Those who follow their hereditary occu- 
pation are to be found in nearly every village, for they are a neces- 
sary element in the agricultural community. The Tarkhan, though 
classed as a village menial (more properly an artizan) , is a man of 
very superior intellect, and occupies a good social position. He can 
consequently make his own terms with the zamindar, and moves 
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about as he likes. He does all sorts of carpenter’s work, receiving Chapter EH, E. 
a fixed allowance at harvest time for all repairs and the price of Yi^age^^mmuni- 
all new work. There is a large colony of Tarkhans working as ^jgg Tenures, 
carpenters in Ludhiana. These make carts, all sorts of furniture, XarkhaQS. 
boxes, &c. ; and some of them have amassed great wealth, which 
they invest in land when they can. Many of them are also in 
service ; and it is a proof of their good social position that Ram 
Singh, the Guru of the Kukas, belongs to the tribe. 

The Lohdrs are also village servants, who do all the iron-work of Lohdra. 
the agriculturists, or they are settled down in the larger towns and 
follow their trade there. 


The JMnwai' is not necessary in most villages, for the Jat 
women usually fetch the water for domestic use themselves. He is 
to be found in the towns or in the Rajput and higher class Jat 
villages, where the women are secluded. His services are required 
everywhere in marriage and other celebrations. 

The Ndi is found everywhere, and is a very important village 
servant. He is the barber, and is ahvays employed in arranging 
betrothals, being sent as a Id^i, or go-between. 

The Jiddhaa or weavers are scattered over the villages, where 
they weave the cotton thread of the zamindars into cloth (woollen 
blankets are woven by Chamars or Chuhras who have taken to the 
profession). There is a large colony of these people in Ludhiana. 

The Kumhdvs (brick-makers), Mochis (leather-workers), and 
Chinibas (washerman and cloth-stampers) reside mostly in the towns. 
The agriculturist generally make their own bricks for the wells, but 
go to the Kumhars for water jars {clidtti) and other utensils ; and 
have an agreement by the harvest about these. The Mirdsis 
(5,489) are found all over the district, principally in the Rnjpiit 
villages. They live by alms. 

The Kaldls (1,955) might almost have been classed as agricul- 
turists, for they are all either land-owners or in service, generally 
both. The Kapurthala Chief held a very large portion of this 
district under Maharaja Ranjit Singh ; and this has given the tribe 
a step in the social scale. They call themselves Alduicdlia or JSeh, 
never Kaldl, and are Sikhs. Some of them hold small jagirs, and 
they generally distinguish themselves in service. The Fathdas 
(3,629) are mostly confined to Ludhiana, the refugees from Kabul ; 
but an ancient colony of them hold the lands of Bahlolpur. The 
Kashmiris (2,492) are settled in the city of Ludhiana. 
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SECTION E.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES & TENURES. 

Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the village tenures, 
various forms of tenure, as returned in Quinquennial Table XXXIII 
of the Administration Report for 1878-79. But the accuracy of 
the figures is more than doubtful. It is in many cases simply 
impossible to class a village satisfactorily under any one of the 
ordinarily recognised tenures ; the primary division of rights between 
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the main subdivisions of the village following one form, while the 
interior distribution among the several proprietors of each of these 
subdivisions follows another form, which itself often varies from 
one subdivision to another. The following figures show the 
classification adopted by Mr. Walker at the recent Settlement, 
while in the paragraphs which follow them will be found his remarks 
upon the figures : — 


Tenore. 

Till ages. 

Share- 

holders. 

Acres. 

Zsmfndarf^ b«ld bj individusla 
Zamind&ri vill&ge oommaaitiea 
I'ftttidari do. do 

Bb^yachir* do. do. 

Mixed or imperfeet pattidari or 
Qoverameat waste 

... 

bbayacbAra ... 
f Koreata 
*** (Other 

6 

22 

9 

47 

818 

5 

380 

645 

7,428 

83,347 

1,627 

7,857 

4,513 

65,640 

812,166 

276 

73 


Total 

901 

96.705 

882,157 


“These figures show the forms of village tenures in the 
district according to the accepted definition of the terms zaminddri, 
bhayachdra and patliddri. But little information as to the real 
constitution of the villages is to be derived from this classification, 
if indeed it is not distinctly misleading. In the form of statement 
(see also paras. 103 and 104 of the ‘ Directions to Settlement 
Officers,’ Barkley’s Edition) I read that a bhayachdra village is 
one ‘ in which possession is the measure of right in all lands,’ 
but I believe that for right we ought to read liability ; and that 
the distinction comes to be a mere question of the manner in 
which the assessment is distributed for the time being on shares. 
This makes a very material difference, for in numbers of villages, 
although the shares have become obsolete to this extent that they 
are not used for distributing the assessment, the village common 
land and the receipts from it are still divided according to them. 
Again, almost every village has got some area, however small, of 
common land, in the receipts of which the community participate, 
and this fact makes the tenure ‘ imperfect.’ 

“ The purest form of the village community is that in which 
the proprietors are, or keep up the fiction of being, descended from 
a common ancestor ; and of this type there are only a few villages 
in the district, belonging mostly to Rajplits. I have explained 
(Section D, page 83) the manner in which most of the Jat 
villages were founded by several families, which generally belonged 
to different gots or subdivisions. The land was in the first 
its instance divided according to shares (called hal or plough) 
a number of these being assigned to each famih' according to 
strength. The hal differed according to locality, but was as 
much as it was estimated that a pair of oxen could plough. Under 
native rule revenue was realized in kind or by cash on the area 
of certain crops ; but the people retained these customary shares 
and used them in the distribution of common receipts and in 
payment of fines, cesses, &c. The subject will be more fully discuss- 
ed in the second part of this report ; but I may state the result 
generally to he that under our rule, owing to improvements 
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in the land, transfers, &c., the shares have been generally abandoned 
as a measure of liability for Government revenue, but retained as 
a measure of right in the village common property and of liability 
for casual demands {e.g., malbah). The native states around 
(Patiala, Jhind, Nsbha and Maler Kotla) have followed our 
example and substituted a cash demand for revenue taken in kind ; 
but it is everywhere distributed on the shares (fialsdn). It is 
only in the Bet and in a very few Dhaia villages of this district 
that the people have of their own free-will adhered to the shares 
under our rule. There is no village that I know of in which the 
land was originally occupied piecemeal without a formal division 
according to shares. The original distribution is generally most 
elaborate, the whole area having been divided into blocks according 
to quality, and each sharer getting his portion in each block. 
Sometimes the land of each subdivision is separate, and there is 
then this same arrangement amongst the sharers inside of it. I 
should say, then, that the villages were all pattiddri (or taminddri) 
in their origin ; but that in most the shares had fallen out of use 
for purposes of defining the liabilities of the sharers.” 

The subdivisions of villages are tarafs in some of the larger 
villages, pattis in most ; and inside of these thnlds. The proprietors 
of a ihuld are generally of the same got and often the de- 
scendants of a common ancestor. Each thu/d will be found 
divided into ploughs (hal), which may be either pucka or kachcha 
the former representing the original distribution of land, and the 
latter subsequent partition ; but the size of the plough now merely 
depends on the number of sharers in the subdivision, and it may 
or may not be the same for the whole village. Thus the land of 
a village may be divided equally between two pattis, and subdivided 
inside one into 20 and inside the other into 25 ploughs. 

Table No XV shows the number of proprietors or shareholders 
and the gross area held in propriety under each of the main forms 
of tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for Govern- 
ment grants and similar tenures. The figures are taken from the 
Quinquennial Table prepared for the Administration Report of 1878- 
79. The accuracy of the figures is, however, exceedingly doubtful ; 
indeed, land tenures assume so many and such complex forms iu 
the Punjab that it is impossible to classify them successfully under 
a few general headings. The tables on the next page give the latest 
figures as ascertained at the Revised Settlement. 

In most villages there are lands held by persons who are not 
members of the village community, who possess no share in the 
common lands, and who are called mdlikdn qabzah. Many of them 
hold small religious endowments only. 

Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and the 
gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy as they 
stood in 1878-79, while Table No. XXI gives the current rent-rates 
of various kinds of land as returned in 1881-82. But the accuracy 
of both sets of figures is probably doubtful ; indeed it is impossible 
to state general rent-rates which shall even approximately represent 
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(a) Administered as for« 
served or unaesigued. ^ ests under forest law. 

Other lands 

Total 


q 


C 4t j 

ii '■ 

. .1 
2 C 

iJi 

> 

CC , 
. . fc- ' 

O' 

*- 2 
ii 1 

o 1 

t. a 1 

c 1 

o 1 

a-a ^ 1 
o a - . 
il O) * 1 
* an « 1 
C j 

ir 

o , 

Sf J 

7- S 1. 

tU tr 

(e « — 

< 

01 

Si 

S V 

6j H 

J* 

O' v 

^ cu 

}... 

0 

5 

1,627 

325 

371 

1-2-3 

... 

22 

380 

7,857 

357 

277 

U-12-5 

1 

1 







} ■■ 

9 

545 

4,513 

501 

633 

1-4-2 

1 

J 







\ 

A7 

7,42- 

55,040 

1,184 

1,485 

1-4-2 

') 

1 







1 

)• .. 

1 

319 

38,347 

.',12,166 

993 

1,293 

1-4-9 

1 

J 







1 " 



2-7 

138 



) 


... 

77 

77 



3 


9>?,70*' 

8.82.157 

118 


1-4-2 


l.-lVnauts witl. nsht ot ocrup.ney 

■S j''' only tbe amount of the OoTero- 


Temires not held direct from Gorernment. 


Natubb of Thnubb. 


1 i 
2 ' 


« - V me Move 

/«>^ n to the proprietors 

Faying such amouQtp/«e a ca<»h inalik- 
= ^ 1 dna 

I stated ca«h rates per acre 

(4) Paying lump sums <casb> for their 
V. holdings ... 

Total paying rent in cash 


rn) Paying by a*] 


Ch produce and more 
1 j protluce and Jesa 
{ than ^ produce 
1 k produce and 
L than § produce 


less 


r{ 


when the share of 
produce paid is less 
than ^ 


a*\ 

stated share of ( 
the produce in i 
kind. J 

(-) I’ayingby a-, 
stated share of 1 
the produce I 
t . piui a forth er \ 

.■( ensh contribu-) 

I tion. j 

(3) faying a fii-l 
ed amount of I 
grain for their | 
holdings with or ia. 

without a fur., 

ther cash coutri- | 
butioD, J 

Total, paying rent in hind 

Grandtolal of feoa-r.T^’-i- . - 

U _T,.. , ... ' ■ . ■ cenpaucy 

ni.-i. ■■■ ■*•■- 

(a) faying in cash 

(b) Paying in kind 1 ? Prodiiee and more 
(e) Parini. ii. n. u q*'®* Ihan I produce 

0) Sankala or Dharmarth '' 

U; Conditional on service 

Tnrat 


«» ® 
o ^ 

’ z.'Z 

« “ 

« JQ 

<% 

* -V 
fet c 

e S 

( S 4. *0 

^ *"3 

1 < -a 

sf 

► >/ (aw *0 

< S 043 

0 Iw 

Sj . 

cB n< « 

tw 

C< e 0 

- g « 

< %m 



A . K. F. 

1 Ks. A. *' 

Us A. F. 

3,669 

16,844 

4 2 14 ' 

5 6 0 

12 6 

1,622 

29.5 

6,816 

345 

3 2 14 

1 2 29 

6 7 11 

3 6 7 

18 6 

2 0 5 

591 

1,649 

12 3 6 

6 2 7 

2 3 4 

6,087 i 

1 24,654 

4 0 8 

654' 

1 9 0 

81 

1 741 

8 3 17 1 



6S3 

1 3,393 

6 1 12 


... 

430 I 

565 

117' 

j 1 

... ! 


22 

85 

1 3 3 18 

1 

10 6 7 ; 

2 U 1 

1 

86 

728 

! 1 

' 8 1 34 j 

i 

3 7 3, 

0 4 8 

1,205 

6,800 i 

14 3 6, 



7,292 j 

30,154 

4 0 28 



1<»,335 
12,746 
12 31.5 
316 1 

1 

45,977 
34,495 
35.081 
1,220 ; 

2 I 20 
12 2 3 

1 2 3 19 
' 3 3 1 1 

i 



1,744 

143 

53 T91 

2,314 

139 

1.49 682 

I 

1 1 35 

0 3 35 

2 3 5 

... 
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the letting value of land throughout a whole district. The figures 
collected at the Kevised Settlement will be found in the appendices 
to Mr. Walker’s report. 

There are only two or three large zaminddri estates in the 
district, and the cultivation is almost entirely by the proprietors 
themselves. The settlement returns show 21 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area as in the hands of tenants, but the greater part of this 
is held by men who own other land. The following are the propor- 
tions of the various classes of tenants : — 


How held. 

Per cent, of 
cultivation 

With. occupAncy rights 

6 

4t w'll liy proprietors or by tenants who 


have occupanev rights iu otlier latnls ... 

9 

.\t will by tenants who have no such 


fights 

7 

Total 

21 


When a proprietor has any spare land more than he can work, 
this is either let to a co-sharer who has not enough land of his own 
to support himself, or an agricultural paidnei’ship is entered into. 

Rents are fixed for the year about June 15th (Nhrmnia), 
but earlier and separately for cane and cotton. For the Kharif crops 
(cane, cotton, maize, charri, moth, &c.) a cash rate on the crop is 
almost invariably fixed by agreement, and paid when the crop is ripe 
or nearly so, not beforehand. The reason is that if the crop is a bad 
one a liberal owner will sometimes reduce the rate fixed. The rent 
is calculated on the local measure, which is the karlicha bigah in the 
east, and the ghumdo or kandl in Jagraon and in most of the 
Bdt. The rent-rate is mentioned, and the amount to be paid is 
calculated on the known area of the field ; or the ground is paced 
or measured with a rope. The cash rent only covers the harvest, 
except that sometimes a rate is fixed so as to include the wheat 
following the maize ; but more generally a separate rent in kind is 
taken for the wheat. The land returns to the owner at once when 
the crop has been cut. Thus land is rented at the Nimdniu for 
charri only ; and the crop is taken. The proprietor must arrange 
for the winter ploughings necessary for the crop of next year, and he 
disposes of the land at once wdth this view ; but the agreement has 
really effect from the next Nimdnia, seven or eight months after, 
and would be for the Rabi after that. In some villages, where the 
land is all much of one quality and the cultivation not very good 
(Muhammadan Rajput villages mostly), the proprietors will rent 
their land at so much all round on the kachcha bigah. This saves 
trouble, to escape which is the great object in life of a Muhammadan 
land-owner. A field is often rented for the cultivation of a single 
crop like cane, charri, &c. ; but, where a number of fields are rented 
in one holding (Idhna), the rent takes the form of this general 
rate per bigah, or zabti rates are agreed on for certain crops and 
kind rents for others, the tenant raising the crops that suit him 
best ; or again a lump sum (chakota) is fixed to be paid by the 
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tenant as rent of the holding for the whole year, he having liberty 
to raise what crop he likes. A holding rented in any of these ways 
■ will consist of all sorts of land. 

Rents in kind are taken for the Eabi crops, rarely for cotton, and 
almost never for other Kharif crops, except in Jagraon tahsii. The 
straw is divided as well as the grain, and the proprietor takes a 
somewhat smaller proportion of the former than of the latter. The 
usual rates are half to two-fifths for unirrigated lands with one-third 
of the straw ; and for irrigated, one-third of grain and one-fourth 
straw. Batai, or subdivision of produce, is a very simple process in 
this district. The tenant cuts and threshes the grain ; and on an 
appointed day the proprietor comes to the heap for his share. The 
grain is measured out in a large earthenware jar (called chdtti 
or map) which holds about a AacAc^a maund (17 seers pucka), and 
the straw in arm-fulls. The proprietor then removes his share. If 
a faqir or other holy man appears, he gets a small portion, of which 
no account is taken. It says much for the intelligence of the people 
how entirely they have broken away from the very elaborate system 
of hatdi which prevailed forty years ago when the revenue was 
taken partly in kind. There are none of the elaborate calculations 
of allowances to the various menials, &c., such as are kept up in less 
advanced parts of the province ; and there are also none of the 
superstitious observances attending the division of the produce. 
Perhaps the most important feature of all is the absence of the 
special weighman of the shop-keeping class. The allowances to 
menials will presently be described. 

The statistics of rent are contained in Appendices II .1. 
and B. of the Settlement Report ; and from these it will 
be seen that the proportion of the total area of the land 
paying proper cash rents is only 5 per cent, of the cultivation, 
that is after deducting from the areas shown in Appendix 
II .1. land of which the rent is for various reasons merely 
nominal. These competition cash rents are shown in Appendix HR, 
The former rulers of the country took a large share of their revenue 
at rates on crops ; and this revenue, which was a full rent really, has 
survived in the cash rates now paid for land taken for the cultivation 
of cane, maize, cotton and other crops. There are three methods of 
fixing cash rents. A portion of a proprietary holding may be let for 
the year at so much on the local standard of area without regard to 
the crops to be grown ; or the area may be approximately known to both 
parties and a lump sum (called chakota or ckakdwa) be agreed 
on without actual measurement. In the first case the area is 
subsequently paced out, and the rent of the whole calculated at the 
rate agreed on, a third party being called in to settle disputes if 
necessary. The third method is where a field or area is rented for 
the purpose of growing a certain crop, and a rent on the crop is 
charged at a certain rate on the local standard of measure, the area 
and rent being subsequently determined when the crop is standing. 
Between ordinary agriculturists, where the transactions are very 
small, one or other of these three forms of rent is adopted ; but 
where there are large proprietors, such as the Kheri Sardars in 
oamrala tahsii, the old Sikh method of collecting revenue is still 
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followed, and the tenant agrees to pay at crop rates on whatever he 
grows in the kharif harvest. 

The rates of rent prevailing throughout the district do not differ 
very much. Irrigated land will everywhere in the Dhaia pay from 
Es. 2 to 3 on the kachcha bigah, i.e., from Rs 9-8 to 14 an acre. The 
rent of unirrigated land of ordinary quality is from Rs, 1 to 1-8 a 
kachcha bigah (Rs. 4-12 to 7 an acre) ; but the poorer soils run as 
low as 12 annas and 8 annas. The proportion of these poorer soils 
is small, and on the average unirrigated land does not pay less than 
Re. 1 a kachcha bigah, or nearly Rs. 5 an acre. In the Bet the 
first two kinds of cash rent are almost unknown. 

The crops which ordinarily pay zabti or cash rents are cane, 
maize, cotton, in the irrigated uplands, and the first of these in the 
unirrigated lands of the Upper B4t ; and in the unirrigated lands of 
the Dhaia the autumn pulses and millets, whether sown for fodder 
or with a view to grain also. The lowest rate paid for sugarcane 
land is Rs. 2-8 a kachcha bigah, and this is only in the Bet. The 
average in the Dhaia is about Rs. 3 or 3-8, while in a few large 
villages it runs as high as Rs. 5. The general rate is about Rs. 
14 or 15 an acre. This rent is for the use of the land during one 
and a half years usually, as not more than one crop can be got into 
the two years besides the cane. The rates for maize and cotton are 
from Rs. 1-8 to 3 a kachcha bigah, and average about Rs. 10 an acre 
in the Dhaia, and something less in the Bet. For charri and the 
mixed fodder crops of the kharif Re. 1 a kachcha bigah is usually 
paid, unless the soil is poor, when the rate is as low as eight annas 
or twelve annas ; but on the other hand it may go as high as Rs. 1 -8. 
The usual rent for rousli land is not much under Rs. 5 an acre] 
In the Bet lands below Ludhiana, where there is some very fine 
market gardening, land will rent as high as Rs. 20 to 30 an acre; 
but the above rates are those usually paid throughout the district. 

The area returned as paying rents in kind is 10 per cent, of 
the whole cultivation. The rates prevailing are as follow's : — In 
the Bdt one-half of the grain is taken without a share of the 
straw ; and sometimes two-fifths where the land is irrigated ; but 
even in the case of well lands the proprietor ordinarily realizes 
at the higher rate. A share of the straw is taken in a few villages. 
In the Dhaia the rate for irrigated lands is one-third of the grain 
with one-fourth of the straw ; and for unirrigated lands one-half 
of the grain is taken as often as two-fifths, very seldom one-third ; 
while the proprietor’s share of the straw varies from one-third to 
a quarter. In addition to his proper share of the produce, the 
proprietor takes also a portion under the name of kharch or ‘ expenses,’ 
In places, too, the proprieter takes from the tenant a portion of the 
revenue demand as well as a share of the produce. 

Mr. Walker thus discusses the average size of holdings : 
“ With the Assessment Reports I submitted statements showing 
the average size of the proprietary and cultivating holdings, but 
these, as I pointed out, are quite unreliable. The holdings were of 
the Khatauni (register of tenancy holdings) ; and calculations based 
on them are necessarily valueless. Thus A and B hold land separately, 
having divided it and also have some in common. A has mortgaged a 
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couple of fields to two other proprietors and B may have done the same. 
Each of these facts is shown as a separate holding. Or, again, a 
proprietor cultivates his own land, and has also rented land from 
another ; and he would appear both as a proprietor and as a tenant. 
I have now done my best to find out what the actual size of the 
holdings in the different tahsfls is. I have taken the total of all land 
cultivated by proprietors, whether it is their own or that of other 
proprietors, and divided this by the total number of proprietors whose 
names appear in the Khewat. Only those are shown as tenants who 
do not own land. The result is as follows : — 


Naui ov Tahsil. 

Ehbwatdabs. 

OCCCPANCX TbHAHTS. 

Tbnahts-at.will. 

No. 

Area culii* 
Tated. 

No. 

Area culti* 
rated 

No. 

Area cuUi< 
rated. 

Samrala ... 

22, 6i: 

136 300 

1059 

4,160 

2,388 

6,816 

Ludbiiiis ... 

51.308 

331,406 

3,903 

1 1,683 

6,209 

21,417 

Jagraon ... 

26,608 

211,509 

1,855 

11,353 

1,491 

6,759 

Total 

100,533 

679,305 

6,817 

27,094 

10,088 

35,032 


Thus the average area to every cultivating proprietor, who 
is liable for Government revenue is, for the whole district, six acres. 
In Jagraon tahsil it is eight acres ; and in the Jangal Circle of 
Ludhiana, nine or ten. Every klmcatddr is not necessarily the 
head of a family, for he may be unmarried ; but he is in every case 
an owner of land in his own right.” 

The tribal and family customs regulating inheritance, marriage, 
adoption, and the like, will be found abstracted in great detail in 
Chapter X of Mr. Walker’s Settlement Report. 

The Sutlej forms the northern boundary of the district ; 
and no other river touches it. The custom as between the 
villages of this and the Hoshiarpur and Jullundur district 
is: [i) in most of the villages of the Samrala tahsil and a few of 
those of Ludhiana, that of fixed boundaries (called Thdkhastbana 
or Hadhastbana), by which each village is entitled to have 
its area made up to the limits of the settlement map (of 1850), 
whether the land lies on its own or the opposite side of the 
river ; (it) elsewhere in Ludhiana and in the Jagraon tahsil the 
deep stream (D/idrkaldii) rule prevails with two modifications : 
(a) land bodily transferred by change in the course of the river 
(l{ukhkgirddiia)a,ad susceptible of identification belongs to the original 
proprietors ; (5) where the whole area of a village has gone by diluvion 
the proprietors are entitled to recover land reappearing on the same 
side, according to the limits of the Settlement Map. When an island 
(inand) appears between two villages on opposite sides, if the custom is 
that of fixed boundaries, each village is entitled to have its area made 
up according to the map ; and if there is anything over, the surplus 
is divided between the two villages in proportion to their settlement 
area, otherwise the deep stream rule decides the question of ownership. 
The deep stream is determined in cases of doubt by calculating roughly 
the volume of water in the different channels ; or, in the last resort, by 
letting a boat float down the river and seeing which channel it takes. 
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As between two villages on the same side of the river the Chapter III, E. 
boundary in newly recovered land is determined by the Settlement 
map ; and when the laud is outside of this, either by drawing a straight Tenures, 

line from the last boundary pillar to the river, or by producing the uiveraiu custom, 
line of the last two pillars. 

Inside villages the customs vary a good deal. In some it is 
the rule for the co-sharers to make up the annual losses of sutfering 
sharers from village common or from land held in severalty ; and 
in this case new land becomes village common as a matter of course. 

Elsewhere the custom is that of fixed fields, according to the Settle- 
ment map, each proprietor bearing his own losses, and being entitled 
to land that reappears on the site of his fields, only such area as has 
been recovered beyond the original limits of the village becoming 
village common. 

As to occupancy tenants there is no clearly defined rule ; but 
their claim to recover their rights in land reappearing after diluvion 
is generally recognized (a), when they hold a share of the village, 
as they generally do ; (6), when the rule is that of fi.xed fields and the 
proprietor from whom they hold recovers his ownership. 

Regarding the appointment of zaildars, the Settlement ZailWrs. 
Officer writes as follows. 

“ It was feared that the introduction of the system might interfere 
with the semblance of local authority, still preserved by some of the 
larger jagi'rdars. The jagirsof Malaudh and Ladhran were, therefore, 
excluded from its operation. In the rest of the district the zails were 
arranged within the tahsils, so far as was possible, according (o 
tribes ; although in many places it was found quite impossible to 
group together villages so as more than partially to secure this object. 

The I5dt tract is in the hands of a Muhammadan population, belonging 
to the Rajput, Gujar, Jat, Arai'n and A\van tribes ; but the villages 
of these are, as a rule, so mixed up that, although it may be said 
that one or other of the tribes predominates in a certain portion of 
the lowlands, we could not arrange any single zail so as to consist 
entirely of villages of the same tribe. Muhammadan Rajputs and 
Jats own most of the Samrala and Upper Ludhiana Bfit tracts ; 
while in the lower part of Ludhiana and in Jagraon the Gujars are 
in a great majority. Amongst the Jats of the uplands it was in like 
manner impossible, except in the case of the Garcwals, whose villages 
are grouped together to the south-west of Ludhiana, to arrange the 
zails by gots. 

The peculiar disadvantages under which the system appears to 
labour in Ludhiana is the weakness of the tribal organization ; for 
I know of no district where want of union amongst the agricultural 
population is more marked. If villages lie in groups, each belonging 
to one tribe or got, it is certain that one or two men will be regarded 
as the heads of the tribe or got ; but in Ludhiana there is very 
little tribal feeling anywhere, and almost every single Lambardar 
in each zail was a candidate for the appointment. 

The following is a complete list of zails and zaildars of the 
district 
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Village Commnni- 
ties and Tenures. 
Zaildars. 


1 

2 

8 


4 

6 

6 

Number. 

C8 

Z4IL8. 

Name. 

— 

s 

be 

flS 

*► 

O 

6 

ii 

a> •• 

^ ia 
« hA 

Mg 

■23 

•Si. 

PteTailing tribes (M.=Mahamma- 
dan, H.=Hiiidu.) 

1 

r 

Cahlolpur 


27 

16,199 

M. Jats and Ilajpfita. 

2 




42 

17,255 

Ditto. 

3 




15 

18,682 

Ditto with a few H. Jats, Ac 

4 


Eut4l3 


15 

17,170 

H. Jats and BSjputs. 

5 


J4gir Ladhran 


26 

24,853 

(No zail.) 

6 


Utilan 


13 

15,774 

H. Jats. 

7 


Malmazra 


14 

21.555 

Ditto. 

8 


Bhari 


11 

211,805 

Ditto. 

9 

«■! 

Kheri 


17 

17,635 

Ditto. 

10 

»j 

Loh4r ftfazra 


IS 

18 677 

Ditto. 

11 


Ruhawan 


12 

20,527 

H, Jats and M. Rajputs. 

12 


Saloudi 


7 

16,210 

He Jats. 

13 


Rapilon 


13 

17 231 

Ditto, 

14 


Mnhanpar 


13 

19,635 

Ditto. 

lo 


Aikolaha 


IS 

19,172 

Ditto. 

16 


laru 


11 

18,480 

Ditto. 

17 


Jabbnmnzra 

iJagir villagee.) 


9 

11,697 

Ditto. 

18 


BaliahwAl 


2S 

16,934 

M. Jats, Edjpdts, Gujars, &c 

19 


Eatani Kaldu 

11- 

IS 

17 666 

n. Jate. 

20 


< bounta 

TT- 

24 

19,255 

M. ltdjputs, Odjars, Ac. 

21 


Mattewdra 

71* 

27 

18,038 

Ditto. 

22 


Bholapur 

1 1 • 

17 

20,318 

Ditto H. Jats. 

23 


Gil ' 

f 

12 

17.745 

nr. Jats. 

24 


84hne«&I 

W 

15 

19 919 

Ditto. 

25 


Cmedpur 

... 

16 

17.766 

Ditto. 

26 




12 

21.686 

Ditto (Qarew&l gof). 

27 

• 

Badowal 

T-- 

18 

21,693 

H. Jats (Garewdl )■ 

28 




12 

19.221 

H. Jats. 

29 


Ludhidna 

... 

34 

18,057 

Me Gujars, Rajputs and miscella- 
neous classes. 

30 

P 

E&sab4d 

T-- 

30 

21,616 

Awans. 

81 


Nuri'ur 


25 

16,975 

M Gujars, &c. 

32 


Ddkha 


12 

17,839 

H Jats^'&c. 

33 


Kaipur 

... 

9 

19,640 

U. Jats (Garewal). 

34 


Shdnkar 

T-- 

14 

21,237 

H. Jats. 

35 


Dutiri 

... 

6 

8,067 

Jats, Ealals, Ac. 

36 


Ghungr^oa 


13 

17,474 

H. Jats. 

37 


Dhurkot 

.. 

11 

18,875 

Ditto. 

38 


Pakhow4] 


11 

17,355 

Ditto. 

39 


Tdjpur 

... 

14 

18,360 

Ditto and M. Bdjputs. 

40 


LatiUa 

... 

9 

18,833 

H. Jats. 

41 

r 

Dhundri 


22 

16,928 

M. Gnjars, Ardins. Rajpdts. 

42 


Sidhwao 


21 

20,408 

H. Jats, Ar&ins, Gujars. 

43 

1 

Ohalib Ea14Q 

... 

13 

19,880 

H. Jats, Ac. 

4i 

1 

Sawadi kbaa 


16 

20,820 

H Jats. 

45 

1 

Mandi^ni 

... 

12 

16,960 

Ditto. 

46 


M4n8 


9 

17,650 

Ditto. 

47 

§ 1 

Jat^raon 

... 

14 

21,075 

Ditto Gujars, Bajpuls, Ac. 

43 

3-5 

E^nki 

U> 

10 

16,625 

H Jats. 

49 

O 

Akh4ra 

... 

7 

15,425 

Ditto. 

60 


Mallah 

•a* 

6 

13,735 

Ditto. 

61 


Lakba 

.. 

6 

19,650 

Ditto. 

52 


Bassian 


10 

18,850 

Ditto. 

63 


Raikot 


10 

22,490 

Ditto and M. B&jputs, Ac. 

64 


Akilgarh 

.a. 

11 

19,750 

H. Jats and others. 

55 


L Uohi 


9 

21,175 

H. Jats. 
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In addition to the zaildara it was at first proposed to Chapter HI, E. 
appoint Ala lambardars in the larger villages ; but for this was ~ — 

substituted, after some discussion, a scheme for granting, to selected Te^r^V 

lambardars, indins, to be deducted from the revenue. The total of 
these indins was not to exceed per cent, of the assessment. As 
far as possible the indnis were confined to villages with more than 
three lambardars. The indms were of three classes — Rs. 20, 25 
and 30 per annum, and averaged Rs. 25, which gave two to each 
zail. 

The total number of lambardars is 2,747, and the average remu- The lamtarcUrs or 
Deration per annum Rs. 20. Before the time of the Regular Settle- 
ment the lambardars were a strong body, well paid and selected as 
really leading members of the agricultural class ; but in the inquiry 
which was then made their number was more than doubled. Even 
yet the pay is generally very fair in the Dhaia ; but in many Bet 
villages lambardars receive as little as Rs. 2 to 3 a year, and there is 
often very little to distinguish than from the rest of the proprietary 
body. Not one in a hundred keeps a horse or pony ; and their sole 
idea of duty to Government is that they must realise the revenue and 
their own allowance. In fact till recently the first of these duties was 
relegated to the patwari, -who regularly accompanied the lambardars 
when taking the money to the tahsil, in case that it might be misap- 
propriated. It is, perhaps, a sign of progress that the authority of 
the lambardars, such as it was, is daily diminishing; but a 
further weakening is likely to lead to much administravtive inconve- 
nience. In many villages the sharers, though perfectly able to pay 
their revenue, neglect to do so, well knowing that the lambardar will 
get into trouble, and the latter has at best a very clumsy remedy 
against defaulters. 

The kharpanch deserves mention as a growth of our system. Kharpanch. 

He is a sharer who has acquired a reputation for cleverness and for 
knowing law ; and has probably sharpened his wits by hanging about 
our Courts. He is invariably in opposition to the lambardars and to 
Government ; but his advice is taken on all matters by individuals 
or by the whole community. Any one wishing to institute a case 
consults him ; and he is always ready to suggest to a sharer some 
cause of quarral with his neighbour. The kharpanch is in fact 
the village mischief-maker, and everybody’s business is his. 

The tolah or modi corresponds to the dharwdi of the Manjha The tolah or 

countr}'. Under Sikh rule, and until very recently, he was weighmen. 
the patw^i in addition to his other numerous vocations. Besides his 
private business of shop-keeper, he managed the malbah or village 
fund, and made out what were accepted as partwari’s annual papers 
for Government. 

In the following paragraphs will be found some account Mamins or village 
of the village artizans and menials (kamins), and the allowances meaiala. 
made to them. Under former rulers when the revenue was realized 
in kind a small portion of the whole produce w'as first set apart 
for the kamins and for some servants of the chief, and the re- 
mainder was divided between the cultivator and the Sarkdr in 
the proportion fixed. With a cash demand this custom disappeared, 
and the kamins now receive their allowances from the cultivating 
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proprietors in a lump at each harvest. There is none of the elaborate 
division of the produce such as is customary in other districts ; and, 
even when a tenant pays his rent in kind, no deduction is made 
from the common heap ; but each party gives his kamms from his 
own house a fixed amount of produce and not a share of the whole. 
The tendency is for the cultivators to alter their agreements with 
the kaiiiins, and to cut the allowances down. In fact these allowan- 
ces are generally ceasing to be determined by custom. The cal- 
culations made by the Settlement Officer gave the result, that of the 
whole produce from one-twentieth to one-sixteenth was given to the 
kainiiis, and the deduction that should be made on this account 
from the total produce was fixed at 7| per cent. It may be open 
to doubt whether any deduction at all was necessary, for a tenant 
paying in kind has to give to his kamius a portion of the share 
left him by the proprietor ; but it was not considered advisable to 
depart here again from the usual procedure. In places proprietors 
have taken advantage of the old custom and realize a proportion (1 or 
2 seers in the maund) of the total produce under the name of 
khtrch over and above the share of the produce agreed on ; but 
this, though nominally for servants and kamius, is really only an 
addition to the proprietor’s share. 

The most numerous of the village menial class are the Chamdrs, 
of whom some account has been given in Section D (page 88). 
These people have to perform certain tasks, of which the principal 
is the repair of all leather appliances (well buckets, seed-drills, 
&c. ) and of the cultivators’ shoes ; and they have also to repair the 
village gates, to collect grass and keep watch when any officer of 
Government comes, to carry bundles to the next village on such 
occasions, &c., &c. They have also to remove all dead cattle, and 
they are entitled to the carcases and skins of these. The Chamars are 
paid full price for all new goods, shoes, buckets, &c. ; and occasion- 
ally cultivate a piece of land, either alone or in partnership with 
a zami'ndar. They generally receive as menials an allowance of grain 
per plough (about 30 seers) ; also some cotton and gw. These allow- 
ances are also, though rarely, made on the total yield (about one 
seer per maund). The Chainir families are generally divided 
amongst the sharers, say one to every ten houses of the latter. 

The Takhdn or carpenter in return for an allowance at harvest 
time has to execute all repairs, and also to make small things, like 
goads, ymkes, &c., but for new ploughs, pitchforks and other im- 
plements of the sort he is paid in cash, the cultivator supplying the 
wood. He has a good deal of work about the wells, and a great 
deal at the presses helna in villages where sugarcane is grown. 

The Lolidr or blacksmith makes the plough-share, the 
cultivator supplying the iron, and he also repairs all iron-work. 
Sometimes one man does the work of carpenter and blacksmith. 
The Takhdn and Lohar receive allowances either on the plough 
or on the total produce (from a quarter seer to one seer per maund). 

Where there are Chuhras they are only used for calling the 
people together or giving notice to any one who is wanted buldri. 
The allowance is small, generally one-sixteenth to a quarter seer 
in the maund. 
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The Jhinwar, or waterman, has to supply baskets for the cane 
press, and gets a very small allowance (about one-sixteenth to 
one-eighth seer per maiind). He also supplies water at marriages, 
but is paid for this specially. 

The Vdi or barber performs personal services to the cultivator, 
cuts his nails, shaves him, &c., &c., and receives much the same as 
the Jhinwar. 

The plough {lial) on which these allowances are generally 
calculated is a variable measure ; but, roughly speaking, where 
all the Icnnniis receive a full allowance, they absorb one-twentieth 
to one-sixteenth of the gross produce. This is according to the 
administration papers of the villages ; but the practice is really 
different. Under the Sikhs, when the revenue was taken in kind 
by the servants of the ruler, a heap was set apart for the village 
servants (two to two-and-a-half seers in the maund) ; and this 
was divided amongst them according to their recognized shares. 
But with our fixed assessment this system could not continue, 
except where a proprietor takes rent in kind from a tenant. 
There has been a tendency to break up the constitution of the 
village in regard to these menials, the action being mostly on the 
part of the proprietors, for the kamins are generally much too 
degraded to wish for any change, and are in the power of the 
proprietors completely, not having even the option of changing 
their abode when too hard pressed. The result has been that the 
proprietors attempt to cut down the allowances, and make new 
terms with the kamins. In many administration papers a condition 
has been recorded that tlie relation of the proprietors to the kamins is 
liable to annual revision, and in some villages there are no customary 
allowances or services at all ; and, when a cultivator has any work 
to be done by one of the class, he p<ays for it in grain or cash. 
In many villages too the proprietor will not now allow the Ckuiudr 
to have the skins, as the price of leather has risen very high in 
late years, and money is to be made out of them. 

The subject of the employment of field labour other than 
that of the proprietors or tenants themselves, is thus noticed in 
answers furnished by the District Officer and inserted in the 
Famine Report of 1879 (page Tl'l): — 

“ The field labourers are never exactly hired. They are paid 
by a share of the produce, usually one-fourth, and they are employed 
by the season. They are generally of the menial classes — sweepers, 
chamars, weavers, blacksmiths, carpenters, &c. When they cannot 
get field-work, they exercise their handicrafts. They were in the 
1868 Census 10 per cent, of the non-cultivating population. In 
the isolated instances in which men are hired by the month, they 
are paid Rs. 3 per month. Their condition is distinctly inferior to 
that of the self-cultivating poorer agriculturists. They usually 
get an advance from the zamindars, which is deducted in grain at 
the harvests They get petty loans from the village banias, but as 
they have not the security of the land to offer, the banias do not 
trust them with much.” 

A bitia kdma is a farm labourer kept by a proprietor, 
generally because the latter cannot for some reason work his 
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Cbapter M, E. plough himself. The hitia ledum gets Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 a month, and 
his food and clothes from the proprietor ; but has no interest in the 
produce. 

The wages of labour prevailing at different periods are shown 
in Table No. XXVII, though the figures refer to the labour market 
of towns rather than to that of villages. 

If a proprietor does not care to rent his land, he will enter 
into a partnership with some cultivator (called a sdnjhi). The 
sdrtjhi may contribute only his labour, in whicli case he is called 
ji-de-fdnjhi ; or he may also contribute cattle, when he is called 
sdnjhi simply. The share of produce that the sdnjhi receives 
would depend on what he contributes, each man and each beast 
counting as a unit in the calculation. Thus a proprietor may have 
three bullocks and the sanjhi one ; and they would together make 
up two ploughs in unirrigatad lands. The sdnjhi would in this 
case get two out of six shares in the produce or one-third ; and the 
proprietor would probably pay the revenue and supply the seed, &c. ; 
but this is a matter of agreement, and the terms vary a good deal. 
Sometimes several proprietors club together for the better working 
of their well land, jointly irrigating the fields of each in turn. 

The last two lines of Table No. XVI show the number of persons 
holding service grants from the village, and the area so held. But 
the figures refer only to land held free of revenue, which is by no 
means the only form which these grants assume. Sometimes the 
land is leased to the grantee at a favourable rent, or on condition of 
payment of revenue only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays 
the revenue, making over the produce to the grantee ; while occasion- 
ally the grant consists of the rights of property in the land, which, 
subject to the usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and 
the like, vest in the person performing certain specified services at 
such time and for so long as he performs them. These grants are 
most commonly made to village menials and watchmen on condition 
of or in payment for services rendered, to attendants at temples, 
mosques, shrines, or village rest-houses so long as they perform the 
duties of the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, 
teachers at religious schools, and the like. 

In every village there is a common fund (malbah) managed 
by the lambardars. There were formerly various sources from 
which money came into this : — 

(1) . Receipts from sale of produce of the common land, and 
rents paid for cultivation of it. 

(2) . Mrdfi, or a cess levied on the houses of the artizans 
and sometimes of the shop-keepers, at the rate generally of Re. 1 
per annum on each shop or house. 

(3) . Dharat or tuldi. Whenever grain was sold in the 
village it was weighed by the tolah, who charged at a certain rate 
on each transaction, and credited a portion of these receipts to the 
village fund. 

(4) . There has always been a good deal of expenditure from 
the common fund, principally on feeding faqirs and other holy men ; 
and, as this generally exceeds the receipts, a collection has to be 
made from the sharers. The second and third sources of income have 
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survived in only a few villages ; and with the spread of cultivation 
the first does not remain in many. In the eastern villages the funds 
are invariably raised in the following way. The lambardars have the 
power of incurring expenditure as necessary, getting the money 
from some appointed shop, and the account is made up once or twice 
a year, the sharers being entitled to have it explained to them. The 
amount spent is then collected by a bach or contribution from 
the sharers. In some villages the proprietors have allowed the 
lambardars to realize a small precentage on the land revenue for this 
purpose, and the latter are then responsible for the whole expendi- 
ture. In a few villages to the west (Jagraon and Pakhowal) ahdji 
is still realized ; but the proprietors generally prefer to divide the 
receipts, keeping the public account separate in the manner 
described above. When considerable sums are now and again 
realized by the sale of wood on the common land, this same course 
is followed. In the Jangal villages, the whole village expenses are 
paid by dharat, or fees on sales of grain, the transactions in those 
parts being much more considerable than in the eastern villages. 
Disputes about the village fund are constant, and the endeavour 
is everywhere to deprive the lambardars of the power to spend money 
for any purpose. The sharers are usually put up by some knowing 
one to question this right, and the management of the common fund 
becomes a standing cause of quarrel. 

Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of 
land ; Tables Nos. XXXIII and XXXIIIA show the operations of 
the Registration Department ; and Table No. XXXIX the extent 
of civil litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land are exceed- 
ingly imperfect ; the prices quoted are very generally fictitious ; 
and any figures which we possess afford but little real indication 
of the economical position of the landholders of the district. The 
subject is discussed at some length at pages 422 ff. of the Famine 
Report of 1879, where actual figures are given for instances selected 
as typical. In forwarding these figures, the Settlement Officer 
wrote as follows. 

“ The district has a river frontage on the Sutlej of about fiO miles, 
and stretches to the south of it some 20 or 30. The alluvial tract 
between the river and high land is more extensive than in most 
districts, reaching inland 5 or 6 miles. It is inhabited by Muham- 
madans of the Rajput and Gujar tribes, who form about one-sixth 
of the agricultural population of the whole district. The upland 
tract is almost entirely in the hands of Jats, principally Hindus, who 
form about two-thirds of the whole agricultural population of the 
district. The difference in the condition of the inhabitants of these 
two tracts is so very marked that it will be better to give a separate 
account of each. 

'• The Bet or alluvial tract has a most fertile soil, requiring very 
little exertion from man for its cultivation. If the overflow from the 
river fail, the Khan'f harvest may be bad ; but it is not probable that 
there will be a failure of rain in the same year, and a good Rabi crop 
makes up the deficiency. The water is so near the surface that it can 
be raised with little exertion in any amount for irrigation. What 
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Chapter HI, E. the people dread is excess of flood from the river rather thaa 

. drought. Notwithstanding these advantages, the Rajputs and 

Ti^andT^mSM" cultivate the land are in a very bad condition. 

Povert or wealth ^^t^Tally indolent and thriftless, they are the worst cultivators and the 
orthe proprietors, most reckless spenders of any money that comes into their hands. 

They have no idea of regulating their expenditure by their means, 
and are consequently in the power of the money-lenders, who are 
too willing to make advances on the security of the land. I believe 
that all the owners in this tract are in debt, and most of them deeply. 
They have no property except the jewelry of their women and a 
few cattle. Their houses are squalid ; they have none but earthenware 
dishes, seldom any store of grain ; and they are generally dependent 
for their daily food on their money-lenders, whose terms preclude 
the chance of any part of the produce remaining in their hands. 
The only cause of their indebtedness, I may add, is their thriftless- 
ness. Special allowance was made for their habits in fixing the 
Government assessment, which is comparatively light. 

“ These remarks apply to the owners of the land. The condition 
of the tenants is for several reasons much superior. Rent is generally 
paid in kind, so that the distinction between ten ants-at- will and 
occupancy tenants is not marked. Of late years, owing to' the influx 
of grain principally, there has been a great demand for labour in and 
about the town of Ludhiana ; and men have been drawn away largely 
from cultivation. A tenant can earn three to eight annas a day by 
manual labour, and thus add largely to his means of subsistence. 
The Rajput proprietors, who are themselves much above working 
as coolies, are really at the mercy of their tenants. I have heard of 
many cases in which a tenant with occupancy rights, holding of a 
Rajput proprietor, cultivates a small portion only of his land ; 
the proprietor receiving as his share of the produce what is worth 
actually less than the Government assessment of the holding. 

“ I can give no reliable figures as to the amount of indebted- 
ness of the various classes at this stage of the Settlement. All of 
the proprietors in the Bet are probably in debt, most of them deeply, 
and very few of the tenants. 

“ Turning to the Dhaia or upland tract of the district, we see a 
very different picture. The country stretches to the south, a clear 
and fertile plain unbroken by a single stream. The soil is light and 
capable of yielding the richest staples. In the eastern part of the 
district the water is near the surface, and a large proportion of the 
land is irrigated ; while towards the west the soil becomes lighter 
and more mixed with sand, and irrigation rarer. But the people 
(Jats) are much the same everywhere. They make the best use 
of the land that their knowledge admits of, and are most frugal in 
their mode of life, eating whatever grain is in season, and spending 
little money in extravagance. The people are almost entirely cul- 
tivating owners. The tenants that there are consist principally of 
(1) owners cultivating the land of other owners ; (2) village menials. 

populous portion of the district adjoining Umballa 
^e land is mostly irrigated, and the conditions are a little different. 

ut in the greater portion, roughly speaking all to the south and west 
0 the railway, the proportion of land irrigated is small. The soil. 
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though light and sandy, is most fertile ; and in a good year the supply 
of grain from a holding is much more than sufficient for the support 
of the household. The surplus is either stored or sold, and the 
proceeds laid away or lent. If there is a scanty rainfall, the people 
are not at a loss. What generally happens is this. There is no fodder 
for the cattle (as there is no land left for grazing in the whole 
district), and the cows and buffaloes are sold for almost nothing, or 
die. The men of the family leave the other members to subsist as 
they can on the store of grain or money hoarded, and go to seek 
work elsewhere. Few zanu'ndars’ houses in the district are without 
a cart ; and the men, yoking their bullocks, not now required for 
agriculture, into this, go off to Lahore, Peshawar and Delhi, convey- 
ing goods for hire. In a few months they return with earnings 
sufficient to live over the bad harvest, 

“ The seasons have been particularly good recently, and the 
high price of grain has brought a good deal of money into the 
agriculturists’ hands. Some of them speak of being in debt ; but 
there are very few indeed who owe more than a couple of good har- 
vests will pay off. The debts they refer to are temporary, and the 
creditor is generally a brother proprietor. In very few villages is 
there a professional money-lender. Tlie houses testify by their 
outward appearance to the prosperity of the people. Brass dishes 
are always to be found in them, and there is generally a store of 
grain and some money hoarded. The women all wear silver jewelry. 
Most houses have two or three cows or buffalo cows, and something is 
made by selling the young stock or the ghi. 

“ The custom in this tract is for a tenant, invariably in the 
case of occupancy tenants, and usually in the case of tenants-at- 
will, to pay a consolidated rent, that is, the Government demand and 
something over. This system does not appear to work so well for 
the tenants, who are not generally men of sufficient means to bear 
the burden of a bad year ; and debt is not uncommon amongst 
them. 

“ In conclusion, I should say that the condition of the agricultural 
population was most flourishing, except in the lands along the river. 
The owners in that tract are mostly indebted, many whole villages 
being mortgaged. Among the Jat owners the amount of debt is 
very small. 1 regret that I can give no figures at present as to the 
amount of indebtedness. Occupancy tenants hold less than 5 per cent, 
of the whole cultivation. They are well off in the low-lands, and not so 
prosperous in the higher lands. On the whole I should not say that 
they were generally in debt. Tenants-at-will hold about 20 per cent, 
of the cultivated land ; but a large proportion of these have also land 
of their own, or are village servants, having other means of eking 
out a livelihood. Tenants depending entirely for support on their 
holdings do not form a great part of the agricultural community. 
This class is, as a rule, free from debt.” 


SECTION F.-LEADING FAMILIES. 

At pages 253 to 272 of Griffin’s Punjab Rajas will be found 
an account of the B/iaiiattr Chiefship, and of the manner in which the 
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Patiala claims over it were rejected on their merits in 185.5. The es- 
tate was a portion of this and of the Ferozepore districts, the Ludhiana 
villages being in the Pakhowal tahsil, till the year 1858, when the 
whole j%ir was transferred to Patiala, the supremacy being allowed 
by favour of the British Government and not by right. It is not 
necessary under these circumstances to do more than mention the 
family. Sardar Atar Singh resides principally at Ludhiana, where 
he has built a magnificent house, and has opened a public library. 
His services in the cause of learning are too well known to require 
to be noticed here ; and he has acquired a great amount of local 
influence. 


The leading family of the district is that of Malandh, a branch 
of the Phulkian stock, of whom mention will also be found at pages 
273 — 276 of the “ Rajas.” It nray be well to repeat the pedigree here, 
bringing it up to date : — 


PHUL. 

£^ma« 

I 

Bakhtft, 
Man Singb. 


Htlel Singh. 


Eottah Singh, 


I 


SujAn Singh. 
(O. 8. P.) 


Mit Singh. 


Bbaglingh. 


Hnz&rs Singh. 

(0. S P.) 

The sons 
seniority. 




Bunjic Singh. 
{0. S. P.) 


Utnm Singh, Bndan Singh, Sundar Singh, 
born 184 g. born 1840. born 1843. 

of Rama who founded families 
BAMA. 


Avere in 


Urtkikat Singh, 

I 

Bniwaiit Singh, 
boni 1866, 
(minor). 

order of 


r 

Puna. 

(Ancestor of Bhadaur Family ) 


£dja Ala Singh. 
(Pati^iu), 


— 'I 

Bakhta. 

(Malaudh). 


Ala Singh and Bakhta left Bhadaur (which had been founded 
by R^ma) to Duua as the eldest brother, and Avent to seek their 
fortunes elsewhere about the year A.D. 1720. Bakhta settled a few 
miles east of Bhadaur in the village of Dhapali, Avhere he had 
connections, till he was called in by a Jat of the name of Sahna, Avho 
had attempted to found the village which still bears his name, but 
Avas pressed by the neighbouring villages. Bakhta built a rude fort 
Avhich AA'as called Kot Bakhta, and made this his head-quarters ; 
but the name of Sahna has stuck to the village, Avhich still has a 
large fort belonging to the family. Man Singh, the son of Bakhta, 
conquered the Malaudh ildqa from the Maler Kotla Afghans about 
the year 1750 A.D. This Avas the period of activity of the Cis- 
Sutlej Sikhs against fhe Muhammadans, which culminated in the 
fall of Sirhind in 1863. Man Singh died leaving an extensive 
estate to his two sons, Dalel Singh and Bhag Singh, who quarrelled 
about the division of this. The dispute was referred to Sardar 
Chuhar Singh of Bhadaur ; and the decision then given has established 
the rule of succession in the family. The elder son got tAVO-thirds, 
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and the younger, one-third ; and it is according to these proportions 
that all subsequent distributions of the jagir have been made within 
the various branches. There have never as yet been more than t wo 
sons to succeed in any branch. The Malaudh family maintained a 
position of independence, the relationship to the Patiala Kajas 
giving it immunity from the attacks of its neighbours. It came 
under our protection with the other Cis-Sutlej Chiefs at the 
beginning of the century. When the Ludhiana district was formed 
out of the territories annexed in 1846, the Malaudh estates were 
included in it ; but the jagir was maintained in its entirety as the 
family had not been compromised in the struggle of 1845. The 
jagirdars were allowed to continue collections from the cultivators 
till 1850, when a cash assessment was fixed for the villages of the 
jagir. The family, like all other Cis-Sutlej chiefs, except the six 
treated as independent, was deprived of all powers ; and its local 
influence may be said to have almost ceased, for the Jats, who make 
up the population of the villages, have little respect for any one 
who cannot display authority over them. In 1860 the representa- 
tives of the three main branches were invested with magisterial 
powers, to be exercised within the local limits of their jagirs ; and 
this measure has done much to resuscitate the influence of the family, 
and has placed it in a much better position with regard to the 
people, who up to 1846 were as much its subjects as the villages of 
the Patiala State now are of the Maharaja. The value of the jagir, 
as recently assessed, is Rs. 85,077, and it is thus distributed between 
the four members of the family : — 


co- 

Sardar Utam Singh ... 


Rs. 

... 43,136 

la). 

Do. Badan Singh 


... 15,7»i 

(.3). 

Do. Sundar Singh 

... 

... 7,792 

(*)■ 

Do. Bahvant Singh 


... 18,367 


The family, besides enjoying these revenues, also owns a good 
deal of bir, or land reserved by the chief for grazing, firewood, 
hunting, &c., as well as all holdings of such proprietors as absconded 
on the introduction of a cash assessment or subsequently. Some of 
the birs are of considerable extent, and are' still covered with a 
growth of wood. The villages of the jagir were distributed between 
the other Sardars before annexation ; and in 1878 between Sardar 
Badan Singh and Sardar Sundar Singh. 

(I). Sardar Utam Singh, the head of the family, lives in 
Ramgarh (near Malaudh), where there is a large fort built by his 
father, Sardar Fattah Singh. He has also the fine old fort at Salma, 
built by Chaudhri Bakhta ; but this he seldom visits. Sardar Utam 
Singh has the powers of a magistrate of the second class, and civil 
powers in cases up to Rs. 300 value. 

(2 & 3L Sardar Mit Singh had two forts, a very large one at 
Malaudh and a smaller one at Pakhoke. The former was assigned 
to Sardar Badan Singh, who resides in it, and exercises the same 
criminal and civil powers over the whole estate belonging to his 
branch as Sardar Badan Singh does in his share. Sardar Mit Singh 
lent his best assistance in the Mutiny, supplying horsemen and 
footmen to the extent of his ability. For this he was rewarded by 
the perpetual remission of half of his commutatibn money ; and, while 
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the other branches pay two annas in the rupee of their revenue, his 
descendants have to pay only one anna. Sardar Sundar Singh 
resides at Pakhoke. 

(4). Sardar Hakikat Singh died in 1875, and the estate has 
since been under the management of the Court of Wards, his son, 
Sardar Balwant Singh, being at the Wards School, Umballa, a young 
gentleman of 16 or 17 years. 

The next jagir in importance to Malaudh is that of Ladhran. 
The ancestor of this family, Jai Singh, was a Gunn Jat of Karaoke 
Dhirke near Atari in the Amritsar district. He was a member of 
the Nishanawala confederacy ; and in the scramble for territory 
which followed the capture of Sirhind in 1763 A.D. secured a piece 
of territory lying between Ludhiana and Samrala with 27 villages, 
and seven others in the Kharar tahsjl of Umballa. Jai Singh gave 
his brother, Nahr Singh, one of the former villages, Palmazra, which 
the descendants of the latter still hold. Jai Singh had two sons. 
Chart Singh and Kharak Singh, the latter of whom was a noted 
robber, and was allowed by his brother one village, Ranwan, which 
still belongs to his descendants. The rest of the territory went 
to Chart Singh, who in A.D. 1809, accepted British protection. 
There was a dispute with Patiala as to the Kharar villages, which 
ended in the Ladhran family getting four out of seven. The 
territory in Ludhiana was small ; and the relations between the 
family and the Nabha State appear to have been rather doubtful. 
At pages 392-394 of the Punjab Rajas will be found an account 
of the claim to supremacy set up by Nabha, and the decision of the 
Government of India on it. Although the Ladhran Sardars, like 
others of the Nishanawala group, were at times in actual opposi- 
tion to Nabha, there can be no doubt that they gradually became 
to some extent dependent on that State. After the campaign of 
1845-46 the Ladhran territory passed into our hands, and was 
included in the Ludhiana district, the jagir being maintained to 
the family. The descendants of Chart Singh are very numerous ; 
and the jagir, which is worth Rs. 24,000 in all, is becoming more 
and more subdivided. One or two of the family have taken to 
service, Sardars Hari Singh and Alb^l Singh being Rissaldars in 
the 12th and 13th Bengal Cavalry respectively ; but most of 
them prefer to eat the bread of idleness. It is likely that in 
another generation or two the shares held by many members of 
the family will be insufficient for their maintenance. The pedigree 
of Chart Singh’s descendants now alive is as follows : — 


CHART SINGH 


Utam bingli, 


Vaa£r Singh, 


Sangat Singh. Aib^l HarnAm 
Siogh. Singh. 

Chatar Singh. 


^ Budli Singh. 

Hari | Sahib 

Singh. Mabtab Singh Singh. 


K4ia Singh. B&ja Singh. 


r: 


r 


— 'i 

Kishan Slidm 
Singh. Singh. 

■'I 


Nndhaa 

Singh. 


Sher Singh, Shamaher Singh. 

.The rule of succession is ehnndavand, i.e., the estate is 
partitioned according to the number of wives of the deceased, the 
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children of each wife dividing a share between them equally. Chapter III, F- 

Mahtab Singh, Sham Singh and Nadhin Singh have still very fair 

incomes. The family also own landed property, one whole village Families- 

and shares in several more, and some very fine houses at Ladhran, 

where they all reside. 

Other existing jagi'rs in the Samrala tahsil are; first, Kotla Other ja4rsin 

Badla. The founder of this family was Rai Singh, who came from Badla. 

the Amritsar district in Sambat 1916 ; and on the fall of 
Sirhind secured four villages, Badla, Kotla Badla, Bhari and 
Saidpur. The family, like others in this tahsil, maintained their 
independence in the midst of their more powerful neighbours ; but 
it is probable that all of them would eventually have been absorbed 
by the Phulkian Chiefs or by Lahore but for our interference. 

The villages came to us when the rest of the country was annexed 
in 1846. The pedigree of the family is as follows : — • 

RAM SINGH. 

! 


Kor Singh Gurbakhsh Singh. Ratan Singh, 


Gurmukh Singh. Sarmukh Singh. 

f ] Ham4m Singh, 

L41 Singh Narain Singh, and two others- 


The descendants of Kor Singh and Gurbakhsh Singh hold Badla 
and Kotla Badla; but they are too numerous to mention. The other 
branch is much better off ; and Lai Singh is a man of some means, 
and has a good deal of influence. The whole jagir is only worth 
Rs. 7,611 per annum. 

The founders of the Jtthu Muzra family were Rai Singh and Ram Mazrn. 

Singh, Jats (cfol Kang), from Amritsar. About A.D. 1863 they secured 
16 villages to the south-west of Khanna ; but were exposed to constant 
attacks from Patiala and the Kapiirthala Chiefs, who finally annexed 
and divided the whole estate. The Sardars complained to the Resident 
at Umballa, and eight villages were restored to the family. These 
they now hold with a revenue of Rs. 10,722. The pedigree is — 

RAI SINGH. 


Ch^t Singh. RSm Singh. 

I I 

Utam Singh. (" ') 

! Gurbakhsh Singh. Gurdit Singh. 

. ^ I \ I I. , 

Daia Singh. Sher Singh, Lahna Singh, Sampnran Singh Chuhar Singh. 

j j ! and four others, 

Ganda Singh. Bishan Singh Fattah Singh 
and two othei’s. and two others. 


There are two branches — one (Ram Singh’s) residing at Jabu 
Mazra ; and the other (Chet Singh’s) at Dhiru Mazra. There is 
little to distinguish these men from the Jats around them, except 
their extravagance, and not one of them is in service. Ganda Singh 
and Chuhar Singh are the heads of the families at present. 

The Kotla Ajner family have a jagir of four villages acquired by Kotla Ajner, Ac. 
the ancestor of the present holders, a Manj ha Jat, subject to the 
Abluwalia Chief. The lands came to us by annexation with the 
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other Kapurthala territory in 1846 ; and the jagi'r was confirmed to the 
family, half to be held in perpetuity. The revenue is Rs. 4,132, of 
which the members of the family now receive half. The pedigree is — 

HUP SINGH. 

Koehr Singh. 


Gulib Singh. 


Bbiip Singh. 

i 

3 sons. 


Dhip\ingh. 
B&m Singh. 


Karm Singh. 

I 

Sant Singh. 

I . 

3awaU Singli, 


This family is of no importance at all ; and none of the 
members are in service. Other jagirs of le.ss note are ; — 

Nishdnawald ; holding four villages in shares with Government 
(Rapalon, &c.). The revenue of the jagirdars is Rs. 2,343, which 
is divided amongst six or seven families. 

Sonliwdid; holding three villages in shares with Government, 
and having an income of Rs. 5,231. 

i^hamuptir ; two villages with income to the jagirdars of Rs. 2,587. 

Sdloudi; one village (shared) with an income to jagirdars of 
Rs. 1,703. 

These are four communities of jagirdars, descendants of old 
Sikh confederacies. The Bhai of Bagrian and the Dhin Mulanah 
(Umballa) Sardars have each a village in jagir. 

Mention has been made in Chapter II of the various minor 
chiefs who held the tahsil at the time of annexation. Such of 
these as were driven across the Sutlej and have no further interest 
for us here need not be noticed ; but there are one or two whose 
families have since become extinct, or who, though losing their 
possessions after the Sutlej campaign, maintained their local con- 
nection. The Sodhi's of Machiwara held two or three villages 
in the neighbourhood of that town, and a masonry fort in it ; but 
the jagir was confiscated for their conduct in 1845. A represent- 
ative of the family still resides in Machiwara and owns a little 
land ; but has no position. 

There were a good many branches of the Kakar family, which 
came from the Jullundur Doab. One branch took possession of 
several villages about Bahlolpur ; but was spoiled by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, who, however, restored some of their possessions 
in jagir. For the conduct of the family in the war of 1845 the 
greater part of the jagir was confiscated, and the rest lapsed by 
escheat shortly after. The only legitimate survivor at present is 
a female, who holds the family fort at Kakrala. 

There was a large jagir held at the time of annexation by 
Sardarni Daian Kaur of Khanna, the daughter of Dasaundha 
Singh, a Manjha Jat, who had established himself at the same 
time as the other jagirdars from across the Sutlej. He was the 
servant of Tara Singh Ghaiba referred to in Chap. II. Daian Kaur 
was the widow of a son of the Raja of Jind; and was continued 
by us in the possession of the jagir of her father’s villages till 
her death without issue in 1850, when the jagir lapsed. She had 
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a large fort at Khanna. The jagir consisted of seventeen villages 
with a jama of Rs. 30,217. 

The ancestor of the Kheri Sardars, Nand Singh, was a Jat 
who came from the Manjha to assist in the capture of Sirhind ; 
and afterwards established his power over a very fertile piece of 
country in the south-east corner of the tahsil. This was then 
only partly settled by Muhammadans and others, many of whom 
deserted their lands ; and to Nand Singh is due the founding of 
most of the villages of the Kheri ilaqa, which is now the richest 
and most highly assessed portion of the district. The family 
maintained an independent position till they were absorbed by us 
in 1846. The jagir was continued to Sardar Basant Singh, who was 
succeeded by his son Hari Singh. The latter died without issue in 
1866 and the jagir then lapsed. Sardarni Nihal Kaur, widow of 
Hari Singh, and two other female relatives, Ratan Kaur and Sahib 
Kaur, enjoy considerable cash pensions, and Nihal Kaur has a life 
interest in the estate of Hari Singh which is very large, consisting 
of shares in a great many villages, and considerable areas of bir 
land. The Sardarni is a sister of Sardar Badan Singh of 


Chapter III, F. 

Leading Families- 

Kheri jhgir. 


Malaudh. 


Besides the Malaudh family, there are one or two others which Minor jigira of 
hold smaller jagirs in the Ludhiana tahsil. The Kliosa family Liulhiaaa tahail. 
of Jats belong really to Bankandi in Ferozepore district. They Khoaa Jdglr. 
hold three or four villages in shares with the Malaudh family. Their 
revenue is Rs. 3,353. 

There are two families of Kalal jagirdars at Bntdhri and ndn», Hdna. 

who hold the villages given them by the Ahluwalia Chief. Their 
income is Rs. 2,506. 


The Bhai of Bdgridn has been already mentioned in the pre- Bigriin. 
ceding paragraph. He has a jagir of four villages in this district 
with a revenue of Rs. 6,061, as an endowment of his Langar 
or alms-house 


The Bhai of Arnauli, who has a jagir in Umballa, holds one Amauli. 

village (revenue Rs. 1,800) in this tahsil. 

Of the Kdkars who held the Ludhiana B^t at the end of the 
last century there is one representative, who resides in Baranhara, 
and is in receipt of a pension ; while an adoptive grandson of Sudha 
Singh, Gil, also gets an allowance and lives at Mangat. 

, 'k.m f mr 7 • JngraoD tehsil : 

The children of Maulvi Kajab Ah, the Avell-known Mir Munshi The family of 

of the Lahore Board of Administration, reside in Jagraon, where Kajab Ali. 

they have very fine houses ; and they hold two villages of this 

tahsil with a revenue of Rs. 3,092 in jagir. The founder of the 

family was IVIuhammad Zafar, a Saiad, who settled in the neigbour- 

hood of Jagraon under the Emperor Muhammad Shah, and got 

a grant of some villages round Talwandi Kalan. His descendants 

lost their possessions when the Sikhs took the country from the 

Rais. Rajah Ali subsequently recovered the jagir of two villages. 
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Chapter HI, T. The pedigree is— 
Leading Families. 

Jagraoii tahsil : 

The family of 
Eajab All. 


r 

Bajnb all. 


MUHAMMAD ZAFAB. 
Faqirulla. 

Sultan Muhammad. 

I 

All Bakhsb. 
I 


r 

Sharif Hasaan, 


1 

Sharif Huaaein. 


1 

Bustam Alia 

I 

Kardr Hassan. 


None of the present generation have taken service. The tomb 
of Faqirulla still stands in Talwandi. There are Sodhi families in 
Mallah, Bhamipur and elsewhere, holding petty jagirs which are 
gradually lapsing ; and J&t families in Rajuanah and Tughal ; but 
these do not deserve mention. 

The E4i! of Edekot. The lidi8 of lidekot played such an important part in the his- 
tory of this dLstrict that it will be well to give some of the details 
connected with the family. They belong to the Manj got or sub- 
division of the Rajput tribe ; and the ancestor of the Rais, Rina 
Mokal, is said to have come from Bhatanir (or Jesalmir ), and to have 
settled in what is now Faridkot territory. Fourth in descent i'rom 
him was Tulsi Das, who became a Muhammadan in the reign of the 
Emperor Ghias-ud-din Ghori, the family chronicle says, that is about 
the middle of the 12th century (the same period as that to which 
the Ghorewah Rnjpdts of the east ascribe their arrival in the part 
of the country now held by them), and was called Shekh Chachu. 
His sons, Bharu and Lapal, came to Hatar, a large village in the 
Jagraon tahsil, where they appear to have lived by plunder under 
the shade of an importunate Panwar Rajput, called Udho, the 
circumstance being recorded in the popular tradition “ Khaun piun 
Bharu Rai : Pakara jana Udho Panwar,” which means that Bharu 
got the plunder, and Udho the blows. Finally Bharu made himself 
master of Hatur, while Lapal settled in the adjoining Shahjahanpur, 
which his descendants still own. Seventh in descent from Bharu 
was Kalha I, who took service with a Delhi Emperor called Ala ud- 
din, perhaps the last of the Saiad dynasty, at all events in the be- 
ginning of the loth century. Kalha founded Talwandi, to which place 
the family moved ; and obtained an assignment of the oidh^mdri of 
villages in the neighbourhood, for which he had to pay Rs, 1,25,000. 
of revenue, and also the title of Rai. The family maintained its 
position as a feudatory of the empire {zaminddr or mttsldjir) under 
the Lodls and Mughals for several generations, and one of the Rais is 
said by the family chronicle to have been put to death for refusing a 
daughter in marriage to the Emperor Akbar. On the decline of the 
Mughal empire from the beginning of the 18th century the Rais 
became involved in disputes mth the Governor of Sirhind ; and Rai 
Kalha III, who appears to have been a ruler of very g^eat ability, 
extended his power up to Ludhiana, which passed into his hands a 
few years before the capture of Sirhind by the Sikhs in the manner 
described in Chapter 11. After that event he established indepen- 
dent power over the whole of the Jagraon and the greater part of 
Ludhiana tahsils, and also a large portion of the Ferozepore district. 
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The family was on at least equal terms with the Pathan rulers of 
Maler Kotla and of the Phulklan Chiefs, with the latter of whom 
their relations were very friendly on the whole. It was in the time 
of Eai Ahmad, successor of Kalha III, that Raekot was built ; and 
many other towns and villages, amongst them Jagraon, owe their 
origin to the familj', whose rule appears to have been very mild. 
Rai Kalha III was much the ablest of the Rais ; and under him the 
family reached the height of its power. He was followed by his sou 
Ahmad, who ruled only a short time. In 1779 A.D. Rii Alias, a 
minor, succeeded, and the affairs of the Stale were managed by two 
Gujars, called Roshau and Ahmad, the latter of whom asserted his 
independence at Jagraon, but was e.xpelled. It was at this time 
that the Sikhs from aci’oss the Sutlej commenced their attacks under 
the Bedis, and Roshan was killed in an engagement with them. 
The Bedls got temporary possession of Ludhiana, and some of the 
country about ; but Patiala and other Cis-Sutlej powers took up 
the cause of the Rais ; and the Bedis were expelled. In 1802, Rai 
Alias was accidentally killed while hunting near Jagraon, and there 
were left of the family only two women — Nur-ul-nisa, his mother, 
and Bhagbhari, his widow. In 1806 Runji't Singh made his first 
expedition into this part of the country ; and without a struggle dis- 
possessed the Ram's of all their possessions, save two or three villages 
which he allowed for their maintenance. On annexation of the country 
by us, this jaglr was continued to Bh^bhari till her death in 1854, 
when it lapsed. The representatives of the family now left are Imam 
Bakhsh, son of Bhdgbhari’s brother, and Ahmad Khan, another 
distant relation of the last Rai. The former of these Bhdg- 
bhari adopted, and he receives a pension of Rs. 200 per mensem 
for his life. Both have considerable possessions, Ahmad Khan 
and his brother owning two whole villages, besides their share in 
the ancestral lands in Talwandi and Raekot. The houses belonging 
to the family in Raekot and Talwandi are in the hands of these 
gentlemen, but with Hatur they have now no connection. 

Some mention should be made of the political refugees and pen- 
sioners, who followed us from Afghanistan in 1842, and had 
Ludhiana assigned to them as a place of residence. The family and 
dependants of Shah Shuja have resided here since our withdrawal 
from Cabul in 1842. Shahzada Shahpur is the son of Shah Shuja, 
and was proclaimed Amir on his father’s death ; but he enjoyed 
the dignity for only a few days. Another of the family ; Shahzada 
Nadir is an Honorary Magistrate, and several of the rising 
generation have entered our service in various capacities. The 
family altogether receive Rs. 1,815 per mensem in political pensions. 
The family of Abdul Rahman Khan, the Nawab of Jhajjar; 
executed in 1857, were sent here after the Mutiny, and have since 
resided, drawing pensions which aggregate Rs. 2,300. There are 
three sons of Abdul Rahman and an uncle, Ali Muhammad, who 
appears to be the leading man of the family. Saleh Muhammad 
Khan, who came with us from Cabul in 1842, was in receipt of a 
pension of Rs. 1,000 per mensem, and his son has succeeded to half 
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of it. Another Cabul pensioner of note was Muhammad Hassan 
Khan, who also distinguished himself in the Mutiny. He had a pen- 
sion of Rs. 800, and his family have now about Es. 300 per mensem. 
The well-known Mohan Lai (Agha Sahib), Hindu, Christian and 
Muhammadan, lived for many years here, and has left some descen- 
dants of various religions. 



CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A.— AGRICULTURE AND ARBORICULTURE. 

Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and irriga- 
tion, and for Government waste land ; while the rainfall is shown in 
Tables Nos. Ill and III A. and B. Table No. XVII shows statistics 
of Government estates, and Table No. XVIII of forests. Table 
No. XX gives the areas under the principal staples, and Table 
No. XXI the average yield of each. Statistics of live-stock will 
be found in Table No. XXII. Further statistics are given under 
their various headings in the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. 
Land tenures, tenants, and rent, the system of agricultural partner- 
ships, and the employment of field labour, have already been noticed 
in Chapter III at pp. 89 — 93. The areas for soils, crops, irrigation, 
and the like, taken from the figures of the Revised Settlement, are 
given below under the respective headings. 

The total annual fall of rain and the manner in which it is dis- 
tributed throughout the year are shown in Tables III, IIIA, IIIB ; 
while some mention of the seasons as they affect the sta])le food-grains 
has been made in Section B of Chapter III (page 55). An agri- 
cultural calendar will be found below at page 124. 

The agricultural year begins with the Nimdnia, which is the 
first of the half monthly fasts of the Hindus, and falls about the 
15th June. Lands are rented and accounts cleared up by this date, 
and generally a new start made for the year. Most of the land has 
been enjoying a rest of two or three months, the exceptions beingf 
where sugarcane, some of the cotton, and patches of tobacco and 
vegetables round the wells occupy portions of it. The monsoon 
breaks from ten to twenty days after the Nimdnia, towards the end 
of the month of Har ; and agricultural operations commence at 
once with the sowing of the various autumn crops, except the cane 
and cotton which are already in the ground. Falls of rain at inter- 
vals during the months of July- September bring the autumn harvest 
to maturity ; and in September the final ploughings for sowing the 
Rabi crops (the land has been carefully prepared before) commence. 
From the middle of September to the end of October the Rabi sowings 
go on, and from the end of October to the middle of November the 
Khan'f grain crops are reaped, and the cotton pickings begin. This 
period of two months (15th September to 15th November) is much the 
busiest time for the cultivator. If the rainfall has been good, the 
Rabi sowings are completed early in November ; but, if the rains have 
ceased too early, and there is not a sufficient amount of moisture 
for the sowings, they go on into December, and a late shower in 
October or November is then of the greatest use. The benefits 
of a fall at this time are celebrated in the popular couplet : — 

Je nifnh pia Diwali, 

Jia phu3, Ji:t hall. 
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“ With rain at the Diwali (end of October) a worthless fellow 
and a good cultivator are on equal terms.” The Kabi crops are brought 
on by showers at two periods of the cold weather, about Christmas 
and towards the end of February ; and reaping begins from the 
Baisakhi day (1st Baisakh, about April 15th), and the threshing is 
completed early in May. The sugarcane crop will not fit into 
the regular round of the farmer’s year, and requires a special 
course of its own. It is sown in March, is cut and pressed after 
the middle of November, when the other Kharif harvesting and the 
Eabi sowing have been finished. Cotton is sown before the 
regular Kharif seed time, but it fits into the harvesting season, 
being picked at intervals during November- December. 

The areas of the different kinds of soil which were separately 
recorded at the Settlement of 1880, are given on the next page as 
they stood in acres. 

There are a number of soils recognized by the people, and 
with appropriate names. Our Regular Settlement introduced an 
elaborate classification, but the names used were known in the 
country before this. The land round a village site is referred to 
as nidi because of its situation even in the Jangal villages, 
where there is no irrigation, and no soil so designated in the 
Government papers. Ddkhar, applied to hard soils, is a term 
that has been in use from time immemorial in the district. In 
the uplands the Jat will divide his land into senju (irrigated) 
and mdru (unirrigated). The latter he will, in speaking to a 
revenue officer, describe as tibba or ret, and sometimes as 
budhi if there is any appearance of sand to justify him ; or, if 
the soil is a good even loam, he will tell you it is pUak, which 
is a very coarse cakey soil, almost barren, and worse even than sand. 
Il it is a good dark stiff soil, he will tell you it is rcirra, chilan or 
kallar. In a village with light soils the people will speak with 
apparent envy of the ddkhar or clay loam of some other village, 
where the crops are so good; while the owners of this latter sort of 
soil sigh for the light lands (called redi) of their neighbours, which 
require little plougdiing, and where the crops spring in the driest of 
years. In the Bet the people speak of mand or flooded land ; 
rakar or kallar, hard land yielding little ; passi, or soil in which 
the sand is very near the surface. 

In the Regular Settlement the terms used were nidi or land 
adjoining the site and heavily manured ; ddkhar, or hard clay soil ; 
raudi or ordinary loam; and bhur or sand. These when dis- 
tributed over the irrigated and unirrigated lands gave much too 
elaborate a classification. Thus in the Dhaia there were these 
classes of irrigated lands: Hidi chdhi, ddkhar chdhi, rausH 
chahi, bhur chdhi, and finally mohita chdhi, or unirrigated 
land capable of being watered by a well. Of the Settlement now 
in progress, Mr. Walker writes: “We have simplified the classi- 
hcation as far as we could, and have divided all lands for assessment 
purposes into— Fc;- the BJidia: (V) nidi chdhi or first-class irri- 
gated land adjoining the site ; (2) other well lands ; (3) unirrigated 
dakha, or raush, i.e., loam; and (4) bhur or sand. The first 
these IS an artificial class, but the division of uiiirrigated lands 
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is a broad distinction, which the people themselves recognize. In 
the Bet no natural classification was attempted ; but the lands were 
recorded as (1) manured and ordinarily bearing two crops (dofasli), 
and (2) unmanured, bearing one crop (ekfasli). These divisions 
are quite enough for practical purposes, aud I do not think that 
anything would have been gained by attempting a more elaborate 
classification. In the uplands I began by having three classes of un- 
irrigated lands: clay loam [ddkhar), sandy loam (rausU) and sand 
(bJmr) ; but further experience induced me to combine the first 
two. In the Bet there is great uniformity of soil. The only varia- 
tions are when the land is newly formed (mand), where it lies 
low and is moist, or where the sand is near the surface (passi). 

In the uplands it has been pointed out that the lighter soils 
prevail along the high bank and to the southwest of the district, 
while those of the eastern portions are much stiffer. Putting 
irrigation aside, the best soil is that which best suits the rainfall. 
A hard ddkhar soil requires a great deal of rain, which it generally 
gets for the Kharif harvest ; but even this crop suffers from breaks 
in the rains. But the most critical period of the whole year is 
the time of the Rabi sowing. It is well known that a clay soil is 
capable of absorbing a much greater amount of moisture than a 
sandy one ; but the former requires a very heavy rainfull to saturate 
it thoroughly, and dries much more easily, which is a very impor- 
tant point in this climate. Ddkhar land requires to be thoroughly 
moist before ploughing is possible at all ; and even if it has been 
reduced to a good tilth, and the rains have stopped too early, it 
will often be found to have lost all its moisture ; and the cultiva- 
tor knows he may spare his seed, for it will not germinate. If 
the moisture for sowings is good, and if the usual winter rains 
do not hold off and are also sufficient, the produce of ddkhar 
will be much heavier than that of any other soil ; but it is seldom 
that all these contingencies turn out as the cultivator would 
wish them to. On the other hand raiisli or sandy loam is very 
safe for the rain crops. It requires little ploughing ; and, though 
not capable of holding so much as ddkhar, retains moisture in the 
subsoil much better. For weeks after rausU land has been ploughed 
and rolled preparatory to sowing, it will be found that there is good 
moisture at a few inches from the surface. Thus the best soil of 
the district for rain cultivation is the rausH, for it is never without 
a crop ; while, even in the Samrala villages with a higher rainfall 
than elsewhere, we find that every fourth or fifth year a great part 
of the unirrigated land has no crop, because sowing was impossible 
for want of moisture. Many villages have both light and stiff 
soils in their area ; and this is the most desirable combination. 
Bhur is often called sand, but it is really a shifting and sandy soil 
on a good subsoil. BImr lands are poor, and the crops on them 
are in the most favourable years rather weak, but they have the 
advantages of needing almost no tillage and retaining what mois- 
ture they get most tenaciously in the subsoil. They suffer, however, 
in a year of heavy rainfall, and in the villages along the high bank 
the crop is generally best when that of the lands further inland is 
drying, or when no sowings have been possible. 
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In the reh or the saline efflorescence, due to impeded 
under-ground drainage, is common along the Budha Nala, but not 
elsewhere, except to the west of Ludhiana. In the neighbourhood of 
Nurpur barren patches will be found in the wheat fields ; while fur- 
ther west, in the villages surrounding the plain of Aliwal, the 
surface is encrusted with it, the land being apparently water-logged, 
as is proved by the large area under water which has oozed out of 
the ground just below the high bank uuder Bharowal. Elsewhere 
in the Bet and in the harder soils of the Dhaia, the land may show 
a tendency to saltness, specially in drainage lines, this being evident 
from the failure of the crop to germinate ; such soils are called 
chilati or kallar. Pilah is soil of a deep yellow colour, more or 
less unfruitful, and distinguishable by its tendency to cake. It appears 
to be composed of a large grained coarse sand, like gravel ; and is 
the worst of all Dhaia soils. 

Table No. XIV gives details of irrigation. Further information 
will be found at pages 177 to 203 of Major Wace’s Famine Report 
compiled in 1878. At that time 17 per cent, of the cultivation 
was irrigated from wells, 1 per cent, was flooded, and the remaining 
82 per cent, was wholly dependent upon rain. The following figures 
show certain statistics regarding the wells then existing in the 
district : — 


Depth TO WATER 
IX Feet. 

Cost in Rupees 

Bullocks per 
Wheel or 
Bucket. 

Cost of 
Gear. 

Acres irrigated 
PER Wheel or 
Bucket. 

From 

To 

Masonry 

Without 

masonry. 

Number 
of Pairs 

Cost in 
Rupees. 

Spring 

Autumn. 

... 

20 

70—150 

6—10 

1 


60—60 

10 

6 

9 

20 

30 

200—300 

... 

1 

60—80 

10 

10 

6 

30 

40 

300—450 

... 

r ^ ^ 
1 


80—100 

10 

10 

6 

40 

60 

450—650 

... 

j 


100—200 

10 

10 

6 


The total number of wells was 11,418, of which 2,350 were un- 
bricked. The soil areas, given above at page 117, show details 
of irrigation. The table on the next page is taken from the report 
on the Revised Settlement (1879-83). 

Of the total cultivation of the district 15 per cent, is now re- 
turned as irrigated. The irrigation is at the present time entirely 
from wells. In the Bet the depth of the water below the surface 
is only eight to ten feet, and the lift very easy. The wells here 
are of two sorts. There are kachcha or temporary wells with a lining 
made of pilchi, the water being raised in an earthen pot suspend- 
ed from the end of a lever or pole, the other end of which is 
heavily weighted. The pot is pulled down into the well by a 
string attached to that end of the pole ; and the weight at the 
other end raises it when full to the surface, where it is emptied 
into the irrigating channel. This apparatus is called a dhinkali, 
and has the advantage of only requiring one man to work it. 
There arc also masonry wells of .small diameter, worked like the 
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other wells of the district with a bucket raised by bullocks. At the Chapter IV, A. 
Regular Settlement there appear to have been very few masonry • Iture and 
wells, and people were content with the simpler dhinkali ; but Arboriculture- 
within the last 25 years nearly one thousand masonry wells have ^eiis in the 

been sunk, mostly in the villages just below Ludhiana city and lowiauda or B6t. 
to the west, for irrigation is not required in Bet lands further 
east. The dhinkali is capable of watering only about an acre 
of land ; and, although the Arain cultivator can grow a great deal 
in this small area, he can do much more with cattle and a permanent 
well capable of watering six to seven acres ; and the change is a 
decided advance. The Persian wheel is used in one or two villages 
in the Jagraon Bet, adjoining Ferozepore. 

In the Dhaia the wells are all of masonry. The water is Wells in tha 
raised by means of a rope and leather bucket {Ido, charsa), worked upland, 
by two pairs of bullocks alternately going down an inclined plane 
or run. The rope works over a wheel or pulley, raised a little 
above the well on a forked stick. To one end of the rope is 
attached the bucket, and the other is fixed to the yoke of the 
bullocks, which are driven down the run. When the bucket rises 
to the top, it is rested on the edge of a reservoir and emptied into 
it by a man standing there for the purpose, when the rope is un- 
fastened from the yoke and the bucket allowed to descend into the 
well. Three or four men and two pairs of bullocks are required for 
one bucket, and can w'ork for three or four hours at a stretch. 

For the continuous working of a single bucket-well four pairs of 
bullocks and six or eight men are necessary. With this complement 
it will go on for the whole day. Nearly half of the wells in the dis- 
trict have two buckets and two sets of gear completely separate, 
so that both are worked at the same time. These are much wider 
than the single bucket wells, being 11 or 12 feet in diameter (while 
the latter are generally 7 or 8), and cost more to construct. The 
usual cost is from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 for a single, and from Rs. 400 
to Rs. 500 for a double well. The compensation paid for wells 
destroyed by the Sirhind Canal in 1869 averaged between Rs. 400 
and 500. Irrigation is also given in places (Bet and Dhaia) from 
village tanks, the water being raised three or four feet to the level 
of the fields by means of a basket worked by two m^ with ropes ; 
but this is only possible at certain times of the year when the 
tanks are full. The water is first run into a small well or reservoir 
(called chuhi), and thence raised by a basket (called dal) into 
the irrigation channel. The basket is lined with leather, and has 
two ropes attached to it, one passing under each side and coming 
out at the corners. Two men stand on opposite sides of the well 
holding the two ends of each rope, and raise the water in the basket. 

The distance of the water from the surface and the depth of Spring level ; 
the water in the wells has been recorded for every village in the 
district. The result of this record is to show that beyond the 
influence of the river, which affects the water level to some dis- 
tance from the high bank, the depth below the surface of the water 
in the wells diminishes as one goes from north-east to south-west 
in Samrala and the continuous part of the Ludhiana tahsil. This 
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Chapter IV, A. variation is most marked in Samrala, where it is from 42 or 43 
— feet in the villages to the south of Bahlolpur, to 30 feet at Isru, and 

^Sbacicultine detached villages to the south-west of this tahsil, and 

Spring level ■ about Malaudh (Ludhiana tahsil). In Ludhiana the variation 

variationB in depth is not SO great, the recorded depth being not less than 35 feet in 
of the wells. any of the villages about Pakhowal ; while beyond our boundary 
the depth increases, till we reach 75 feet at Sahna, and upwards 
of 100 beyond it. In Jagraon there is no such fall of spring 
level ; but the depth to the water is much the same as in all the 
eastern villages of that tahsil, while it increases towards the south- 
west, being upwards of 50 feet at Hatur in the south-west 
corner. Thus we have a .spring level which approaches the surface 
in the eastern portion of the district to the distance of some 40 or 
50 miles in the same direction as the slope of the country, and then 
gets deeper, till in some of the Jangal villages water for drinking 
purposes is raised with very great labour ; while in the western 
portion of the district with the same slope there is a steady fall from 
the first. 

Suppiy^o^ water in The depth of water in the wells varies a good deal according 
® to locality and season. It is generally twelve or fifteen feet, but 

in a dry year will fall much lower. It is said that during the last 
few years the level has been high. The amount of water which 
can be drawn out of a well depends on the source from which it 
is fed. The supply from beneath the lower clay is inexhaustible ; 
but most wells are filled from the sand, and are liable to be Avorked 
dry, especially where the rainfall has been deficient. 

Method of The method of sinking a well is as follows. An excavation of 

constiuctiDg a well, gizg designed for the well is first made through the upper 

stratum of clay soil till the sand is reached, generally at a depth 
of fifteen to twenty feet ; and at the bottom of this is laid down 
the chak or cylindrical frame-work of wood on Avhich the masonry 
lining of the well is to be rested. This lining is built up to the 
surface, and above it to a height of eight or ten feet, and weighted 
down Avhile the sand at the bottom is scooped out. The structure 
gradually sinks through the sand, the chak keeping it firm. Three 
sorts of sand are met Avith in the excavation ; first, fine dry sand 
(called reti), and then moist, coarser sand [veto), and finally 
sand Avhich comes out in lumps mixed Avith pieces of clay or kankar 
(called phalli) ; anditis from this last that the Avater is generally drawn. 
The sinker says that a good foundation has been reached {pathau 
lap gdya). The top of the well is then finished, and the reservoirs 
and other appliances built. In some villages the loAver stratum 
of clay is reached (called panda), and this gives a sure foundation 
for the well. A hole about a foot in diameter is driven through 
the clay into the sand below it by means of a pointed iron 
instrument ; and the water rises as in a spring. "It is a great 
piece of luck to have a well founded on the pdndu for it can 
never fall in, and the supply of Avater is unlimited. Such a well 
is generally worked Avith three or four buckets, The pdndu 
IS said to be reached in most well-sinking villages about Malaudh 
and occasionally elsewhere. A well not founded on the pdndu 
besides tavmg a supply of water that is liable to be exhausted, 
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may suddenly disappear altogether, or gradually subside, the found- 
ation being undermined by the action of the bucket. 

Wells are worked with one, two, three and even four buckets ; 
and we cannot judge of the irrigating power by merely striking 
an average of the area for each well. It is usually calculated 
that a two-bucket well can irrigate half as much again as a single 
well ; and at this rate we have the average area watered by one 
of the latter sort 12 acres, and by one of the former 18 (in 
the Dhaia). The following is an extract from the Assess- 
ment Report of Samrala : “ But to form an idea of the irrigating 
power of a well, we must examine the area under the various crops 
and the seasons during which they are irrigated. Roughly speaking, 
the Rabi crop is irrigated for six months (October to March), and 
the sugarcane crop for ten months (May to February). The other 
Kharif crops, cotton and maize, require irrigation for neai’ly four 
months (July to October). The number of waterings given varies 
with the character of the season ; but generally the Rabi crop requires 
one every twenty days, and the cane once a week. Taking the Rabi 
crop then, we have 28,000 acres watered once in three weeks, or 
9,300 once a week, and 6,200 of sugarcane. This gives about five 
acres watered every week by a one-bucket well. In the Kharif 
the area is naturally a good deal less. The estimate given me by 
zamindars is one bigah {pucka), or five-eighths acre a day for each 
bucket.” The average area watered by a masonry well in the Bet is 
nearly seven acres, which bears about 1 2 acres of crop in the year. 

It is expected that irrigation from the Sirhind Canal will be 
commenced from the Rabi of 1883-84 in the villages to the south-west 
of the district ; and in a few years it is likely to be extended to all 
villages in the uplands lying west of the Maler Kotla road. The 
distributaries are at present under construction. 

Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts and ploughs 
in each tahsil of the district as returned in 1878-79. 

The plough {hal) universally used is the mona {see " Punjab 
Manufactures,” page 314), which is decidedly the best of the two 
patterns in use in the province, being much stronger than the other. 
It is of course a primitive implement, with no mould board and no 
turning action ; but it opens the soil to a depth of eight or ten 
inches, and produces a fine tilth. The various parts of it are 
called mona (the block), thail or ai-li (the handle), pJidla and 
chdo (share and coulter), Iwlas (beam). The bullocks are 
yoked by a panjdli, or frame- work passing over their heads into 
which the halas is fixed. To the plough is attached, when 
necessary, a par or tube made of bamboo hollowed, with a leather 
mouth, through which the seed is drilled. Ploughing is followed by 
rolling with a sohdga, a beam of wood to which the cattle are 
yoked, the man standing on it and driving. The sohdga is also used 
in stiff soils for clod crushing. Pardin is the goad for driving the 
bullocks. Jindra is a rake without teeth, worked by two 
men, from one side with a handle, from the other with a rope. It 
is with this that the irrigated lands are ridged off into kidvis or 
plots for irrigation. The kahi or mattock is mostly used in mak- 
ing the irrigation channels («dA). The hoeing is done with a, ramba 
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or klmrpa, a trowel with a crooked handle. The crop is reaped 
with a ddtri or sickle, and threshed with a contrivance called 
phalla, and winnowed by being thrown into the air with a pitchfork 
(salang) or from a basket called tangalL The other chief 
implements are the salang, a wooden fork with two prongs used as 
above, and also for making up hedges, &c. ; the kard, an iron rake 
or cutter, used in place of the jindra and worked with bullocks in 
very stiff soil for levelling, &c. ; the kohdri or common axe for cutting 
wood ; ganddsa, an axe or chopper with a long handle, the blade 
being a thin piece of iron about an inch wide and six inches long 
fastened to the end by two spikes of iron ; a ganddsi, the same 
with a short handle for chopping fodder ; a ganddld or stick 
tipped with iron for making holes into which the branches set up 
in the hedges are set. The principal parts of the well-gear are the 
charsa or bucket ; the Ido or rope with which it is raised ; the 
pdoni and kohir, wheel on which the rope works and fork in 
which it fits. Water is raised from tanks, &c., by a basket lined 
with leather worked by two men with ropes (called dak). The 
sugarcane press is called a belna or kulhdri, and a description 
of it will be found elsewhere. Small carts are used by most 
cultivators for bringing the harvest from the field, carrying manure, 
&c. They are of the ordinary pattern of country cart, but do not go 
beyond the village. 

The following is a calendar showing the ordinary round of 
agricultural work of the year : — 


No 

Name 

Vernacular. 

OF Month. 

English. 

State of Agriculture. 

1 

CWt 

March-April 

Cane planted up to 15th. Cotton sow- 
ings all through the month ; also 
melons up to 16th, Wheat crop 
irrigated once ; and if rain falls, un- 
irrigated lands ploughed for next 
rabi. At the end of the month 
sarson and then barley reaping 

2 

Baisakh 

April- May 

begin. 

All rabi crops ripe ; gram, berra, 
wheat, reaped first in unirrigated 
^d then in irrigated lands Thresh- 
ing begun. Cotton sowings and 
cane watered all through the 
month. 

3 

J^th 

May-June 

Threshing completed, and grain 
and straw stored. Cotton sowings 
and cane watered. 


Hir 

June-July 

Cotton sowings completed by 15th 
and cane watered. Rains com- 
mence by the middle or end 
of the month ; and one or perhaps 
two ploughings for the autumn un- 
irrigated crop given ; and one in 
the land intended for the rabi : san 
sown, and moth, charri, &c , sow- 
ings commenced. 
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No. 

Name op Month. 

State of Agriculture. 

Vernacular. 

English. 

e 

Sawan 

July-August 

Maize sowings commenced, and all 
kharif sowings should be completed 
by middle of the month. Then the 
ploughings for the rabi'commence, 
and three or four given. Kharif 
well crops watered if necessary. 

6 

Bhadon 

August-September ... 

Ploughings for the rabi and kharif 
crops watered if necessary. 

7 

Assoj 

September - 0 ctober 

Rabi sowings begin in unirrigated 
lands. Gram from 1 st to 16th, and 
then berra (wheat or barley with 
gram.) 

8 

Kitak 

October-November 

Rabi sowings continued and complet- 
ed, the irrigated lands last of all ; 
and by the middle of the month 
kharif harvesting commences. 
Cotton picked all through the 
month Kharif corps watered in 
these two months as necessary- 

9 

Magar 

November-December 

Late rabi sowings. Kharif crops 
threshed in first half of the month. 
Cotton pickings go on; and cane 
pressing commences towards end 
of month 

10 

Poh 

Deoember-January ... 

Cotton pickings completed, and 
cane cutting and pressing goes on. 
Rabi crops irrigated. 

11 

Magh 

January-February ... 

Cane cut and pressed ; rabi crops 
watered. Lands ploughed for cane 
and for next rabi if rain falls- 

19 

Ph^gan 

February-March ... 

Rabi crops watered ; cane and cotton 
sowings commence from the latter 
end of the month 


The implements at the command of the agriculturists are, it 
will be seen, few in number and of the simplest character ; but 
by their means the Jats, and a few of the better cultivating Muham- 
madans too, are able to sow an agriculture that will bear com- 
parison with that of most countries. The operations of agriculture 
differ in the various portions of the district according to the crops 
grown, and presence or absence of irrigation. 

In the uplands the wells generally lie round the village site 
in a ring, the unirrigated lands being outside of this. In some of 
the small villages of the Kheri ildqa (Samrala) the whole area 
is practically irrigated, and in most villages of this tahsil upwards 
of 40 per cent, is regularly watered. As we go westwards the 
proportion gradually decreases to about 10 per cent, in Jagraon 
tahsil, while the outlying villages to the south have none at 
all. The irrigated cultivation is best studied in Samrala, where 
it is in greatest proportion, and here it varies in quality from that 
in the rich nidi land adjoining the site on which is deposited 
all the natural filth of the village besides what it receives from 
the manure heaps, to the land attached to distant wells, to which 
manure is with difficulty conveyed and grudgingly given. The 
nidi circle comes so close to the site as just to leave room for a 
road. It may be said to be always under crop, and regularly bears two 
harvests in the year. In January or February, while the Rabi crops 
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are growing, the fields selected for sugarcane are manured, watered 
and then ploughed till the soil is reduced to a fine tilth to the depth 
of eight or ten inches. The cane is then planted (March -April) 
and watered at intervals. Then the fields for cotton are treated 
in the same way, and most of the crop sown before the rains in April- 
J une. When the rains begin it is time to sow the maize, and this 
is done from the middle to end of July in land prepared in the 
same way as for the other two crops. The maize fields are those 
nearest to the village and the richest, what the people specially 
denote as nidi, or land adjoining the site. The tilth produced 
by the preparation for these crops is very fine, being the result 
of successive ploughings and rollings. When the seed has been 
put down the field is banked off into small divisions {kidHs ) with 
a rake (jindra) for the purposes of irrigation, each of these being 
flushed with water in succession. This closes the Kharlf sowings 
in irrigated land. After the first one or two waterings the fields are 
in the case of all three crops carefully hoed, the cultivators 
working through them steadily in a line, removing grass and w'eeds 
and loosening the earth, which is apt to cake from the watering 
and stop the growth of the plant. The amount of irrigation 
which these crops receive depends on the character of the rains. 
The cane has to be kept alive through the hottest part of the 
year, but luckily it is the only crop to be attended to then. After 
the rains have commenced the well has to be turned on when- 
ever there is a break, and the necessity is more constant towards 
the end of the hot weather. It is when these crops have grown to 
their full height that the Samrala and eastern Ludhiana villages 
look their best, being surrounded to the distance of 200 or 
300 yards by a magnificent growth of maize and cane eight 
or ten feet high. The maize is ripe by the end of October, and is 
reaped in the beginning of November. The sugarcane is generally 
ready for ^ cutting about the beginning of December, and the cutting 
and pressing go on into March. The Rabi sowings of wheat and 
barley in irrigated lands are made in the beginning of November, 
either in fields near the site which have just borne a crop of maize, 
or on more distant ones which have been lying fallow (sdnwe) 
during the Kharlf. If there is not sufficient natural moisture, a 
watering is given from the well, and this is generally necessary. 
Several ploughings in succession produce, as in the Kharlf, a fine tilth, 
and the seed is^ sown broadcast, ploughed in, and the land rolled 
and banked for irrigation. The crop gets one watering a few 
days after sowing, and others at intervals till within a short 
time of its ripening, the number of waterings depending on 
the amount of rain. The Rabi is off the ground by the end of 
by small patches of tobacco, onions, &c., 
which grow in April- June ; but most of the land not under sugar- 
cane IS left alone for two months till the rain falls. When land 
bears two crops in the year, (or the equivalent one of cane) it is 
f 1 1 Aar«a7a, i.e., bearing two crops every year. Where 

a tallow is usually given, the system is ekfasli harsdld, i.e., only 
one crop in the year is grown. .This description of irrigated cultiva- 
lon will apply to villages in the Jagraon tahsil if we cut out the 
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sugarcaue and cotton. The maize gets all the attention and the supply ojiaptej i^r 

of manure distributed in Samrala between the three crops, being 

the only Kharif at the wells. It occupies ten out of a total of 
sixteen thousand acres of irrigation in this tahsil. 

In the Dhaia unirrigated lands there is a very well established Unirripated Dhiia 
system of cultivation. To explain it, we must begin with laud from '“*ygara"coiu' 3 e.*^'^° 
which a Kharif crop has just been taken. When the rain falls in 
Mdgh (January-February) the field is ploughed and left open to the 
action of the elements. If the cultivator has time, he may plough it 
again whenever there is a fall of rain, but it is not often that he 
can do this. When the autumn rains fall, phoughings again com- 
mence in July, and the land gets a number of them in succession, 
and is prepared for the Rabi sowings, having had a year’s fallow, and 
being reduced to a very fine tilth by the final ploughings in 
September. Sowings ordinarily commence from the middle of 
September, the gram being the earliest crop in the ground, and being 
followed by wheat and gram (mixed), wheat, barley, in this order ; 
they go on in ordinary years till the beginning of November, and 
till much later if the rainfall is bad. The fields are weeded at inter- 
vals, pidji, thistles, &c., being carefully removed. The crop 

ripens in April, and harvesting begins about the Baisakhi day (10th- 
15th April), a little being done before that. When the monsoon 
rains begin, the land out of which this Rabi crop has been taken is 
ploughed once, and the Kharif pulses and millets sown in it without 
further preparation, as none is really necessary. The Kharif ripens 
at the end of October. The course of cultivation sketched above 
extends over two years, in the first of which the land bears no crop, 
although really the Rabi of one year is followed by the Kharif of the 
next ; but of course the whole of a cultivator’s land does not go • 
through the various stages at the same time. Part of it will be 
under crop at the time that the rest is enjoying a fallow. The 
manner in which the lands of a village are generally distributed 
amongst the community has been already noticed in the Section on 
Tenures (page 89) , each sharer having a portion in each of the blocks 
into which the lands are divided, and his fields being scattered all 
over the area of the village or subdivision. It is obviously con- 
venient for the people of adjoining fields to have their land under 
crop or fallow at the same time, and in fact the members of the 
community always pull together in this matter, with the result that 
the village area will be found mapped out into blocks of fields 
which are either cropped or fallow at the same time. In small 
villages there may be only two such blocks, but there are usually a 
good many. Besides the advantage of the system as best suited 
for the land, it has others incidental to it, such as the convenience 
of being able to graze the cattle over a large piece of fallow, and 
the facilities for watching the crops. 

This system of cultivation (which has been named do/aali other sjstema. 
dosdla, or the two years’ course, the land yielding two crops in 
two years) may be said to extend generally over the Dhaia ; but 
in the light soils immediately over the ridge or high bank (the 
Lower Dhaia Assessment Circles) the area under the Rabi is much 
larger than that under the Kharif, because for various reasons the 
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former is found to pay better, and a large proportion of the land is 
under Rabi every year {ekjasli hargdla). 

In the eastern portion of the B^t there is no irrigation, but 
the soil is naturally moist, and the cultivation of manured land is 
of the same nature as that of irrigated land in the Dhaia, cane, cotton 
and wheat being the crops. The nidi area generally lies round the 
site, but not as a matter of course, for there are no wells to make it 
necessary that the superior crops should be raised in a fixed area, 
and we accordingly find that it is very often shifted. In fact two 
crops or sugarcane can be grown in any land that gets sufficient 
manure, though it is generally convenient to have these crops near 
to the village. Except for the waterings, the description of the 
irrigated cultivation of the Dhaia will apply to the manured lands 
of the Bet. In the western half of the Bet there is a great deal of 
irrigation, and the superior cultivation is all at the wells. Maize 
followed by wheat is grown as in the uplands, and there is also some 
very fine market garden cultivation, especially under the city of 
Ludhiana, from which an ample supj)ly of manure is drawn. 

In the Bet the dofasli dosala system of cultivation is fol- 
lowed for unmanured lands in villages at a distance from the river ; 
but even here the area under wheat is larger than that of the Kharif. 
In this case all the land in turn is generally put through the two 
years’ course. Thus a field will bear a Rabi for three or four years 
in succession, and then this will be followed by a Kharif, to which 
will succeed a year’s fallow. In the moister lands near to the river 
a Rabi is grown year after year. The unmanured Kharif crop is 
nowhere of much importance in the Bet. The newly recovered 
lands in the Jdand are ploughed up roughly the first year ; and 
massar or some other poor crop sown, often without removal of 
the pilcki and reeds. Next year the land receives better tillage 
and is cleared, the crop being a mixture of massar with wheat 
or barley ; and in the third or fourth year wheat alone is 
grown, the soil having become quite clean. The Rabi in these new 
moist lands is often preceded by a Kharif of rice, mash, maize, &c. 
As a whole the agriculture of the Bet is much inferior to that of the 
Dhaia. There are no light soils like the rausli of the uplands, and 
the land requires much greater labour, and is naturally foul with 
weeds. Besides this the Muhammadan proprietors, except the 
Arams and Awans, are generally rather poor cultivators. The fields 
immediately round the site, or at the wells where there is irrigation, 
are kept clear enough ; but in the outlying ones the crop will 
generally be found choked with weeds, the result of insufficient 
ploughing and failure to attempt keeping them down. 

_ In irrigated lands preparation of the land for a crop by plough- 
ing ca.n begin at any time. The field is flooded and allowed to dry 
partially , and then ploughed five or six times in succession. This 
IS always the method of preparation for maize and wheat ; but for 
cane the land is fallow (sdnwe) during the cold weather ; and it is 
often ploughed like unirrigated lands with the aid of the winter rains, 
or cane It IS said that eight or ten ploughings are necessary, and as 
f or 20 may be given. Maize generally gets five or six, 
a , four or five in irrigated land. Where the two years 
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course is followed in uairrigated lands, there are three recognized 
seasons for ploughing. When the rain falls in Mdgh (January- 
February) the field from which a crop has been taken in October 
is ploughed twice in opposite directions and left open to the action 
of the elements. If subsequent showers fall the cultivator may 
plough it again ; but he has seldom time to do this, at all events 
where sugarcane is grown. The next ploughings commence when 
the rain falls in Sawan (June- July) ; and the land then gets three 
or four at intervals, being reduced to a good tilth, and then smoothed 
with a sohdga to keep the moisture in. In Bhadon, when the 
time for sowing approaches, one or two more ploughings are given 
according to the nature of the soil. The cold weather ploughing is 
well recognized by the people as the most important operation of all. 
The great increase in the fertility of the soil produced by its 
exposure to the air is easily explained on chemical grounds. The 
following popular couplet describes the value of the ploughings at 
the various seasons ; “ Sial Sona ; Har Riipa; Sawan sawen rawen ; 
Bhadon be baguchia : Tain kiiin baha thia luchia,” i. e., “ ploughing 
in the winter is gold ; in Har, silver ; in Sawan, indifferent ; in 
Bhadon it is repentance : what is the use of your going about it, you 
lazy rascal ?” Where, as in parts of the Bet, the two years’ course 
is not followed, winter ploughings are not possible. For the Kharif 
only a couple of ploughings are given in the Rabi stubble, the seed 
being sown with the second. Ploughing is always commenced in 
unirrigated lands a few days after the rain has stopped, when the 
land is beginning to dry, this condition being called vaUtr. 
Three bullocks are usually taken out to the fields for the work, one 
always being at rest. The plough does not generally go very deep ; 
in the winter ploughing, six or seven inches ; but in those of the 
rainy season the tilth produced is not less than eight or ten inches, 
the plough going deeper each time. 

Sowing of the ordinary grains is done either broadcast {chatla) 
or by drilling through a tube (toi-) into the furrows. The latter 
method is almost invariably employed in unirrigated lands, where it 
is desirable to get the seed well under the surface in contact with 
the moisture ; but there is no fixed rule in the matter. In 
irrigated lands and in the Aland Bet the sowing is broadcast. 
The people will tell one that in former times when there was plenty 
of rain this was the case everywhere. The Kharif crop is sown 
broadcast, more often than the Rabi. After sowing the furrows are 
generally left open, always so in the western parts ; but in Samrala 
tahsil the field is sometimes smoothed. Maize and cotton are sown 
grain by grain by hand. Maize, it is said, should be so widely 
sown as to enable a man to run between the stalks. The method 
of planting cane is described below. 

Hoeing (godi, gudna) is done with a ramba or trowel, the 
worker going through the field in a sitting posture, carefully cutting 
out grass and weeds and loosening the earth round each 
plant. 

The lands round the village site are always carefully hedged 
in the Dhaia with kikar or her branches fixed into the ground, and 
■tied together with a rope of cane stalks which have been passed 
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Chapter IV, A- through the press [thalhe.) These hedges are strong, and keep 
— ' out the cattle very well. They extend along the sides of the 

Agriculture and various roads leading to the site, and enclose the whole of the 
irrigated fields. At certain points there are openings with stiles to 
^ enable the cultivators to get to their fields. The people are more 

careful than in any other neighbouring district about keeping 
animals out of their fields. Each plot or collection of fields of 
sugarcane has a strong hedge of its own. The unirrigated lands are 
generally quite open, except in the Jangal villages, where the traflSc 
is often kept to the roads by thick hedges of the prickly mallah 
or wild her. In the B4t there is not much hedging of any sort, 
but the nidi lands are more or less protected according to the 
disposition of the people. 

Cnttinp, Btncking, Cutting is done with a sickle [ddtri). The cutter goes through 
and threshing, the field in a sitting posture, laying down the handfuls as they are 
cut. These are afterwards tied into sheaves. Maize and jowar are 
collected in a stock {mohdra) in the field, the stalks standing 
upright. After a few days, as the cultivator has time, the heads 
are pricked off, the maize husked and collected in a heap, where 
they are beaten with a straight stick till the grain leaves the 
cob or head. The stalks are stored for fodder on the house-tops 
or elsewhere. In the case of the other grains the sheaves are 
collected in the field, the stack being called Idhan, and 
thence taken to the kAalwdrah or threshing floor at the village, 
generally on a cart. The place selected for threshing is the hard, 
beaten ground, such as is found in the goerah of most villages. 
This is swept clean, and the crop is spread out on it in the form of a 
circle to the height of two or three feet, and the fUala or thresher 
drawn round and round it by two bullocks driven by a man or boy 
sitting on it. By the action of the 'phala and the trampling of 
the bullocks the straw is broken up fine, and the grain separated 
from the heads and husk. The phala is a square frame made of 
four sticks, each about three feet in length, and joined at the comers. 
The inside is filled with ki'kar or b^r branches, covered with one or 
two sheaves of corn, on the top of which the driver sits. For winnow- 
ing a breeze is required. The mixed grain and straw is first tossed 
into the air with a pitchfork {salang) ; and the grain separated 
from the straw. But with the grain a good deal of straw and chaff is 
still left ; and to get rid of this the grain is taken up in a winnowing 
basket called a chhaj, and allowed to fall gradually from above the 
thresher’s head, the wind blowing the remaining straw and chaff 
away from the grain. Of all the operations described in this 
paragraph this last is the only one which the cultivator does not 
invariably do for himself. The ordinary cultivating proprietor 
employs no field labour. His women bind the sheaves, and he does 
everything else himself ; but it is the custom in places for the 
Chamar or Chfihra to work the chhaj. There is none of the 
waste on reapm's’ wages and other allowances, such as prevail in 
many districts. Even the village menials receive but a scanty 
share of the harvest. 

ActuftI cuUivatic.n ot In the preceding -paragraphs an attempt has been made to 
a 0 mg. describe- the agriculture of the district as . a whole ; and to show 
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the system on which the lands of a village are cultivated. From 
what has been said in the Section on Tenures (page 89) about the 
constitution of villages, it will be evident that nothing resembling 
a farm according to European ideas exists, as it does in other parts 
of the province where the land of a cultivator lies in a lump, 
generally round a well. The village is made up of a number of 
holdings owned by separate members of the community ; and each 
owner has in his holding a share in every class of land situated 
in all parts of the village or subdivision. The operations have 
in the preceding pages been described separately, but every proprietor 
has to distribute his time and labour over the various crops, which 
are of every description, growing in his lands. Thus in Sararala 
uplands a proprietary holding consists of about six acres of land, 
of which (roughly) will be unirrigated, and 2| irrigated. Of 
the former again half will be under fodder for the cattle and half 
under the common food grains ; while of the irrigated land less 
than one acre will be under cane and cotton, and the rest under 
maize and wheat. But it is not possible for a single man to work 
a holding {Idhna or katana), as he could never alone take his 
own turn at the well, which requires at least four bullocks and three 
or four men at a time. In practice 20 or 30 acres are cultivated by 
a partnership, which may be temporary, the land of the several pro- 
prietors being separately owned ; or the holding may be really a joint 
one, belonging to a family containing five or six able-bodied men. 
This gives the result that large patches of cane, maize, &c., are grown, 
several fields being clubbed together for each crop. In the Jangal 
villages, where agriculture is in its simple stage, things are different. 
The division of the cultivator’s labour is easy enough, and the task 
of cultivation is very light. From July to November the cultivator 
is more or less busy between sowing and reaping the Kharif, and 
preparing the land for and sowing the Rabi. But with the Babi in 
the ground there remains almost nothing to be done till it is reaped ; 
and after that absolutely nothing for some months. In Jagraon, 
where there is not much irrigation, the labour is also light. But 
in. the highly cultivated villages of the east of Ludhiana and in 
Samrala, the work of cultivating a holding is incessant, and wearying 
alike to man and to beast. There is no rest all the twelve months, 
except for a few days in the rains ; and there is so much to do about 
the months of October-December that the cultivator often finds that 
he cannot get through it all ; and loses his chance of sowing his Rabi 
in time, or neglects some other operation. 

The area that can be worked by a pair of bullocks depends on 
a variety of circumstances. Thus in the Bet the cattle are very poor, 
and cannot cover much land ; and besides this a great part of the 
area in the upper Bet is cultivated twice every year. In the uplands 
it is the wells that make the difference, and, of course, the superior 
cultivation at them. In the Bet it appears from the returns that 
there is a pair of bullocks to every six or seven acres of cultivation ; 
while in the eastern and highly cultivated uplands the average is 
eight or ten acres ; and in the Jangal it is about seventeen to a yoke. 
The following are the details for some of the Assessment Circles • 
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CiRCLK. 

No. of cattle 
(plough and 
well) 

Area culti- 
vated. 

Average per 
bullock. 

Per cent, of 
irrigation. 

B^t Samrala 

8,250 

16,185 

3 

1 

B^t I, Ludhiana 

6,333 

21,237 

3 

5 

Upper Dhaia, Samrila 

25,660 

107,760 

1 

42 

Do., Ludhi&na 

20,657 

65,106 

6 

22 

Pawadh, LudbUna ... 

6,057 

27,332 

6 

29 

Jangal 

7,251 

59,208 

8 



In the description of the use of manure as practised in the 
district, which was furnished for the Famine Report of 1879 
(page 251), it was stated that 53 per eent. of the irrigated land was 
constantly, and 47 per cent, occasionally manured; while of the 
unirrigated cultivation only one per cent, of the irrigated area received 
occasional manure ; that some 33 per cent, of the irrigated area 
grew double crops ; and that the quantity of manure used per 
acre was 100 maunds in the land occasionally, and double that 
weight in^ land constantly manured. 

Allusion has already been made to the natural supply of 
manure which the fields just round the site receive by being made 
the receptacle of the village filth. The litter of the cattle is collected 
by the cultivators, each having his own heap, in hedged enclosures 
outside the site. The greater part of the droppings have been 
rarefully removed for fuel, and the refuse consists of byre sweepings. 
By the commencement of the autumn rains these heaps have 
attained some dimensions, and the rains assist the decomposition 
of the mass, which is carted or carried in baskets to the fields 
intended for maize, spread over them and ploughed in. A top 
dressmg is afterwards given when the maize has sprung up For 
t^ Rabi following a little manure is also ploughed in ; but the 
effect of that used for the maize lasts for the Rabi, as it is not 
really ready when put on, and some more is spread over the 
Mrface when the wheat is two or three inches out of the ground. 
The winter collections of manure (November to March) all go for 
the sugarcane and they are generally in very fair condition, 
having been rotting for four or five months, and exposed to the 
raim Top dressings are also added till the cane is about three feet 
liAt description will apply to irrigated and to do/asli 

t lands alike. Unirrigated lands in the Dhaia never get 
manure, as they ate much too dry to stand it. The western 
agraon and Jangal villages have a magnificent supply, which is 
^ I wih all be used when canal irrigation is 

in r need. The manure is rather inferior according to our ideas, 
M e most valuable part has been taken out ; but it has a great 
ec on the soil, and is much valued. It would be impossible to raise 
T T land without it. The refuse of the 

y o udhiaua is very fine manure. It is bought up by the 
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Bet villages just under, in wliich there is some first rate market 
gardening done in what is really poor soil. 

It will be seen that in the Dhaia unirrigated lands there is 
an established rotation, the Rabi crops, which obtain most of their 
nourishment from the soil, being followed by the broad-leaved 
Kharif crops, which draw less on the soil and more on the atmosphere ; 
and the two crops being succeeded by a year’s fallow. In the Bdt 
and other places, where this course is not followed, there cannot 
be said to be anything resembling a rotation, for there is only one 
crop to be grown. In irrigated lands there is very little approach 
to what could be called a regular course, for the crops here too are 
limited. Still the people very seldom grow their sugarcane in 
the same field year after year ; but prefer, if possible, to have it follow- 
ing cotton. Some fields have undoubtedly been producing maize 
followed by wheat or barley, for centuries one may say, but the 
area so treated is limited to the fields touching the site. An 
ordinary manured field will generally go through such a course 
as this ; — 
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Fourth 
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Cane. 

Fifth 
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Sixth 
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Do. 


Outlying fields are not so heavily cropped as this ; and those in which 
maize and wheat are grown do not generally bear cotton and cane. 

In fact the cultivation of the two sets of crops is kept quite separate 
on many lands. 

The usual complaints are occasionally heard about exhaustion Exhaustion of the 
of the soil ; but they are not pressed upon one, and there is little soil, 

foundation for I hem. When it is said that the land does not yield 
so much as it did 200 or 300 years ago in the time of Akbar or 
before it, there is no reason for dissenting from the proposition. It 
was then only being brought under cultivation ; and there was no 
necessity for cropping any of it regularly. Thus three out of four 
kinds of land enumerated in the Ain Akbari (Gladwin's Translation, 

Volume I, Part III) are fallow ; and revenue was only paid for land 
when cultivated. The waste probably exceeded the cultivated 
area, and a new piece could always be brought under the plough 
when a fallow was required. The rates of yield given in the Ain 
are certainly high ; but they are for the whole of India, and are 
not greater than would result if fallows were given to the land 
now. Thus the yield of wheat is set down at nine to eighteen 
maunds abigah (our standard). 

Maunds. 

Gram ... ... ... ... 74 to 13 

Gur ... ... ... ... li „ l3 

Miing ... ... ... ... 3f „ 


and these are not after all very heavy, taking both irrigated and 
unirrigated. It was in the nature of things that when cultivation 
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had fully developed, a lower standard of productive power should 
be reached where manure was not used ; but there is nothing to 
show that within recent times, such as we have information con- 
cerning, this standard has decreased. The well lands, we know, 
will yield according to the amount of manure put on them ; and 
the system of cultivating the unirrigated is in most parts of the 
district sound, and not likely to cause deterioration. 

Table No. XX shows the areas under the principal agricultural 
staples. The remaining acres under crop in 1880-81 and 1881-82 
were distributed in the manner shown below 


Crop. 

1880.81. 

1881.82. 

Crop. 

1880.81. 

1881.83. 

Kangai 

170 

58 

Other drugs and spices 

10,190 

4,105 

China 

1,038 

468 

Linseed 

tr* 

119 

57 

Matter 


445 

Mustard 


52,084 

8,838 

MAsh (Urd) 

18,114 

6,491 

Til 


390 

270 

Miing 

16,870 

25,377 

Tara Mira ... 


3 

153 

Masur ... ... 

52,8!28 

11,905 

Hemp 


8,287 

5,223 

Coriander ... 

t.t 

25 

Kasumbh 


1 


Chillies 

20 

14 

Other crops 


50.072 

59,225 


The following is an abstract of the area in acres and percentages 
under the various crops grown in the district as ascertained at the 
recent Settlement : — 


Kharif ok Autumn Harvest (per Rabi or Spring Harvest (per 

CENT. 4i.) CENT 56) 


Crop. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Total 

Crop. 

Irrigated. 

1 

Unirrigated. 

Total. 

Sugarcane 

8,322 

1 

3,942 

1 

13,264 

t 

Wheat 

55,429 

7 

69,313 

9 

124,742 

16 

Maize 

36,623 

5 

14,446 

3 

60,969 

7 

Barley 

9,818 

1 

14.642 

t 

24,360 

3 

Cotton 

13,829 

S 

4,631 

1 

18,620 

3 

Gram 

1,098 

29,896 

4 

30,994 

4 

Pulses (" Moth,” 
Ac). 

1,422 

9.»,984 

It 

93,406 

It 

Wheat with 
Gram. 

4,712 

1 

166,782 

n 

171,494 

ts 

Fodder ( “Char, 
li,” &c.). 

6,140 

1 

102,210 

13 

107,360 

14 

Barley with 
Gram. 

1,466 

62,236 

7 

63,692 

7 

“Charri,” with 
“Moth,” &c.. 

702 

30,026 

30,727 

Others 

9,779 

13,797 

23,679 



i 

4 


7 

2 

3 

Rice 

41 

2,492 

8,633 

Total ... 

82,292 

10 

.346,566 

46 

428,868 

66 

Others ... 

3,649 

1 

11,792 

1 

16,441 

2 


Total ,., 

70,628 

10 

260,682 

34 

331,210 

44 
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Sugarcane, maize, cotton, and wheat are in the uplands only 
raised in land artificially irrigated, the unirrigated entries for these 
crops being for the B^t. The distribution of the various crops over 
the district is as follows. Sugarcane is grown in the first twelve or 
fifteen miles of the B^t, and in the uplands of Samrala tahsil, and of 
Ludhiana, except in the Jangal villages and in the country about 
Pakhowal ; but the proportion is higher in Samrala, and gradually 
decreases as we go westwards. There is also very little of it in the 
sandy tract along the high bank: and none is grown in Jagraon. 
Cotton is generally grown where cane is, and also further west ; but 
very little in the Jagraon tahsil. The other crops are grown 
everywhere, except that in the uplands maize and wheat require 
irrigation, and there is none in the Jangal villages. The autumn 
unirrigated crops, pulses and fodder, are the same throughout the 
district ; but in the Jangal villages bdjra sometimes takes the 
place of jowdr because it is more hardy. So too wheat mixed 
with gram is the unirrigated Rabi crop in the eastern parts where 
the rainfall is heavier: while in the more arid tracts of Jagraon 
and the outlying villages barley takes the place of wheat. Thus 
in the east of the district, where the percentage of irrigation from 
wells is highest, we have a larger proportion of the superior crops, 
cane, maize, cotton and wheat : while in the western part (Jagraon 
tahsil) there is not much irrigation, and the greater part of the area 
is under the rain crops. 

Sugarcane is grown in an area of 13,213 acres; but its import- 
tance is much greater than is indicated by this, for the value of 
the yield is about ten times that of an ordinary unirrigated crop, 
and the total annual value some Rs. 12,00,000. It is almost 
entirely grown for the manufacture of some saccharine product 
(called kdtha cane) ; but in a few villages the po7ida or eating 
variety is raised. Kdtha cane is grown in the unirrigated lands of the 
Samrala Bet (where it occupies 12 per cent, of the whole area) , 
and of a few Ludhiana villages ; and at the wells in the uplands 
of Samrala and the eastern portion of Ludhiana, the best crop 
being, perhaps, that raised about Malaudh. It is of three sorts : 
chan, a soft, juicy cane which grows to a considerable height, 
has a red colour and long joints (pori) ; dhaulu does not grow so 
high, has small joints, and is of a green colour and less juicy ; while 
ghoi’i-u is an inferior sort, with many joints and a great deal of 
leaf at the top, very hard, and yielding much less juice than the 
others. The first of these is the real cane, and the other two are 
mere degenerations ; no one ever keeps a ghorru stalk for seed ; 
and dhaulu is only planted if there is not enough of chan. 
The cultivation in the Dhaia and Bet is much of the same 
description. Cane is sometimes the only crop in a field for two 
years, especially in outlying ones, where the supply of manure 
is limited. It may also be grown with the aid of a great deal 
of manure in land just cleared of another crop of cane, or of 
a rabi crop of wheat ; but, as a rule, it occupies the land 
for three harvests following a Kharif of cotton. Cane is not 
grown in the fields next to the site, but generally at a little distance. 
It is always planted, if possible, in land that has been cropped with 
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cotton; and in the Upper Dhaia Circle ofSamrala we find that the 
area under the two crops is nearly the same. The rotation is 
generally — 


Yeab. 

R.abi. 

Khabif. 

First 

Second ... 
Third ... 

Ploughing 

Fodder. &c. 

Ploughing and cane sown... 

Cotton. 

Ploughing. 

Cane. 


at Wl OltLlUu CH 

with perhaps a little grain in three years. The cane field is selected 
next to the well, as the crop has to be kept alive during the hottest 
naonths, and always gets more frequent waterings than any other. 
The land is ploughed not less than seven or eight, and up to 20 times, 
the more ploughings the better. All the available manure has first 
been spread over the field, and is ploughed in. The planting is done 
from the middle of Phagan to the middle of Chet (March). The seed 
consists of joints (pari) cut from last year’s crop, which have been 
kept covered up in pits in the field. In planting them one man goes 
along with a plough and another follows, laying down the joints at 
intervals of six or eight inches in the furrow. The plough in making 
a new furrow covers up the former one ; and the whole field is finally 
rolled. The canes spring from the eyes {dnkh) of the joint. 
About four or five canes will come of one joint. Then follow water- 
ings at intervals of seven or eight days in the uplands, and hoeings 
after each of the first few waterings. The fields are very carefully 
protected by stout hedges. In the Bet there are no waterings, and 
seldom any hoeings ; and the fields are quite open. The cane in the 
uplands grows to a height of eight or ten feet, and when it becomes 
heavy, is protected by several stalks being tied together. In the B4t 
the height is only five or six feet, and this precaution is not necessary. 
There is altogether a great difference in the modes of cultivation, 
Dhaia and Bet, due principally to the difference of natural conditions, 
and partly to the different habits of the cultivators, those of the Dhaia 
being industrious^ Jats, and of the Bet apathetic Muhammadans, of 
the Rsjput and Gujar tribes principally. The method of extracting 
the juice is much the same in both tracts. Cutting goes on all day 
in the field, each cane being stripped, and the flag at the top with 
the small joints immediately below it being removed. In the 
evening the seed joints are separated from the flag (which is then used 
for fodder or for feeding the boiler furnace ) and tied up in bundles 
for seed. The cane is carted to the or mill, which stands just 
outside the village site. The pressing is done in a belna or mill, 
the cane being passed in bundles between two horizontal wooden 
rollers, and the juice running into an earthenware jar set to catch it. 
In a corner of the enclosure of the mill stands the boiling shed, 
and the juice is taken into this and boiled in pans. The further 
^owsses are noticed below, in Section G. of this chapter. In the 
iihaia the Jat requires no assistance in the boiling and turns his 
juice into lumps {hheli) of gur or into shakar, which he may 

inv^riablvn/I money-lender has 

invariably adviced money on the crop, and his man does the boiling. 
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Here the produce when boiled assumes the semi-liquid form of rah, 
which is taken in part payment of the debt Sugarcane is the crop 
invariably converted into cash, and may be said to be the revenue- 
paying one. It is very valuable, otherwise it could never have held 
its own so long, for it occupies the land the better part of two 
years ; and in the Dhaia the labour of cultivation is incessant. 
Bullocks stand the work at the wells and in the belnas for only 
a few years ; and the cultivators are never tired of complaining of 
their hard life. These objections make it a dangerous crop to any 
but the most thrifty classes. The Jats keep out of debt because 
it is in them to do so ; but the Muhammadan of the Bet will tell 
one that he is a victim of the sugarcane crop, and he is right to 
some extent, for he has not the qualities which would enable 
him to subsist while his crop is growing. 

Panda sugarcane is now raised in a good many villages under 
Ludhiana. It was formerly confined to two or three Arain villages ; 
but the cultivation has spread. This crop requires a great deal of 
manure and constant attention ; and pigs and jackals are very fond 
of it. But the canes have a ready sale in the Ludhiana bazar, and 
the crop is worth at least from Rs. 100 to 150 an acre ; and is often 
bought for that amount as it stands by the green-grocers. 

Cotton is sown during the months Chet-Har (April-June) in 
fields which have had a Kharif or a Rabi harvest. The best crops 
are raised in land which has enjoined a fallow in the Rabi (sdnioe). 
The yield is better because of the fallow, and also because the 
sowings are early. It is not usual to have cotton immediately 
after a Rabi, and where this is done in Har the yield is poor. 
The crop generally follows cane, as explained in the last paragraph. 
The number of ploughings required is not so great as in the case 
of cane, and three to four are sufficient. In the Dhaia it is grown 
in the unirrigated lands of a few Samrala villages ; but mostly in 
the well lands, and in do/asli or nidi fields of the Bet. Where 
grown at the wells, irrigation is necessary before sowing, unless 
there have been stray showers of rain in April-June, as there very 
often are. Two or three hoeings are given. After the autumn rains 
the waterings are very rare. Pickings commence in October, and 
go on to the end of November, being eight to ten in number, at 
intervals of a week. The pickings are done by the women (at all 
events among the Jats) ; and the cotton and seed are separated by 
means of a gin or belna. Of the seed part is kept for sowing, 
and the rest given to the cattle {varewan). It is a favourite 
food for the well cattle in the cold weather, and for milch kine at 
all times. I'il is often grown with the cotton. It is also very 
usual to run a plough through the field while the plants are standing 
and sow barley, carrots, metlia, &c., generally for fodder ; but there is 
very often a decent crop of barley caught in this w'ay. A cotton 
field may have in this way three or four crops in it at one time. 
There are no varieties of cotton. The usual short stapled sort 
of the Punjab plains with bushes three or four feet in height is 
grown everywhere. 

Maize is sown at the end of July (from the beginning to the 
middle of Sawan) after three or four ploughings with a great deal 
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of manure. The best crops are raised in the fields next to the 
site. It receives the usual number of hoeings (three or four), and 
springs up very fast, reaching a height of seven or eight feet and 
growing as well in Bet, irrigated and unirrigated, as in Dhaia land, 
provided that it gets sufficient manure. The crop ripens in sixty 
to seventy days, and is reaped at the end of October and begin- 
ning of November. There are generally two to four cobs on a 
stalk. Maize is the best crop of all for the cultivator. It does 
not require much labour in preparation, and few waterings are 
necessary if the rains are good. The yield is very great, the value 
of the crop being next to that of cane, while it has the advantage 
of a very speedy return. The zamindar lives on maize for some 
months, and it is a good, wholesome food. The stalks are also 
very fair fodder, and last for some time. The ordinary maize of 
the Dhaia has cobs about seven or eight inches in length, with 
a fair-sized seed of a yellow colour. A species known as batdlan 
is grown in the Bet. It has a shorter cob and a smaller grain, 
but it is said to ripen in two-and-a-half months to three of the 
ordinary maize, and for this reason the seed is used by the Dhaia 
people when there has been a break in rains and sowings are late. 

Wheat is grown in the unirrigated lands of the B^t and of a 
few Dhaia villages ; and at the wells everywhere. It is sown during 
October and November, as the cultivator has time for it ; the 
unirrigated crops being taken first, so tliat the moisture be not lost. 
The unirrigated lands, where not manured, have received a number 
of ploughings in the cold weather, or rather ought to have, for 
the ordinary Muhammadan cultivator of the Bet seldom does 
his duty to the soil. In the manured lands of the B^t and the 
irrigated Dhaia the crop follows maize, in which case the pre- 
paration consists of two or three ploughings ; or if the land has 
had a fallow, there have been winter ploughings as in the ordinary 
unirrigated lands. When the crop has sprung it receives in nidi 
lands of the Dhaia a top dressing of all the manure then available, 
and several waterings and hoeings. The waterings are at intervals 
of fifteen days at least. The crop is reaped towards the end of 
April, or the beginning of May. The grain is eaten or sold ; and 
the straw used as fodder for bullocks. 

The wheat grown everywhere is the bearded red variety com- 
com to the Province, and is called katiak or gheo or lal 
kanak. The grain of the Bet is said to be better than that of 
the Dhaia (to a native’s taste), as the flour is said to be more 
sticky when moistened and pleasanter in flavour. It appears to be 
a more moist wheat, like the English. The varieties to which 
special names are given are uncommon, and only grown in ir- 
rigated land. They are : — miaidi, a beardless red wheat with 
a^ slightly higher stalk and a larger grain than the common 
kind. The yield is said to be better ; but the straw is hard and 
not good for fodder. The flour is much the same. Dudh-khdni 
or dudhi is a white wheat, also beardless, much the same in 
appearance as the last. The flour is very white, and much used 
by halwais for making sweetmeats. The straw is said to be hard 
and poor fodder, P human or bad kanak is a very tall variety. 
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growing to a height of four or five feet in good well land. The 
grain is large, but said to be hard and not good for ^ flour, and 
the straw is refused by the cattle. The 3 deld is superior to that 
of any other sort. It does not appear what foundation there is 
for the preference for the common wheat, or how much it is due 
to prejudice ; but the use of these varieties is not spreading. 

The Cultivation of barley does not differ from that of wheat. 
There are no recognized varieties, except a sort called kabiili 
jau, which is grown in places, and has a whiter grain than ordinary 
barley. Barley is much hardier than wheat, is sown later and 
ripens earlier, being in the ground about five months to six of 
wheat. Wheat cannot be sown later than November, but barley 
will germinate, and give some yield even when sown as late as 
the end of December. When the moisture in the soil has dried, 
and there has been no fall of rain in October and November, the 
zamindar will go on in hope of showers as late even as Christmas ; 
and if there is rain at this time, he will sow late barley (called 
Kanauji), and get a very poor crop, which gives a yield, perhaps 
not one-quarter of a good one, but still something to keep him 
alive. Sowings are occasionally as late as January 10th ; and 
if the subsequent rains are heavy, the yield of grain may be a 
very decent one, though the stalks are never more than one to 
one-and-a-half feet high. 

Gram is not usually sown by itself. It appears to require a 
good deal of moisture to make it germinate, though the plant 
is hardy enough afterwards ; and it is only in a year of heavy 
rainfall that a large area is sown with it alone. The people say 
that the crop depends entirely on the rain of Sawan, i e., the 
earliest monsoon rains, and that if these are scanty, however 
good the subsequent falls may be, the crop will come to nothing. 
The sowings commence from the middle of September and go on 
for two weeks only, as it is useless to sow it after the first week 
of October. It is reaped, first of all the spring crops, early in 
April. Gram is not grown in the Bet, the soil not being suitable. 

The great unirrigated crop of the Dhaia is a mixture of gram 
with either wheat or barley, sometimes with both, and called berra 
in all cases. It is sown in October, not later than the end of 
that month, in land that has had a year’s fallow, and been prepared 
during the winter by ploughings. The seed is drilled in, and every 
eighth or tenth drill is sown with sarson or rape. The sarson 
ripens first, and is cut at the end of March, the rest being ready 
about April 10th. The reason for sowing two crops together is 
clearly that both of them are not likely to fail in the same season. 
The sarson is something over and above the regular crop of the 
field ; and, if a success, gives a handsome return. In some years 
the wheat or barley is the better crop, and in some the gram ; but 
it must be a very bad year in which both, as well as the sarson 
fail. The berra is cut and threshed as one crop ; and no attempt 
is made to reap the grains separately. The mixed grain is sold, 
and people seem to prefer the meal made of it, because it is cheaper 
than pure wheat, and still has some in it ; but it is easy to separate 
the wheat and gram by means of a channa or iron sieve, which 
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allows the wheat grains to pass through, and not the gram. But 
this is very rarely used as yet. Sarson, besides being grown in the 
berra fields, is also sometimes cultivated in irrigated patches as 
a single crop. Tardmira (JBrassica eruea) rarely takes its place. The 
sarson is either made into oil in the village presses, or brought 
to market and sold in seed. Almost every field of berra yields 
sarson too ; but in our crop returns and produce estimates the 
land is only shown as under the former, as it is impossible to esti- 
mate the areas and'yields separately. 

The Kharif pulses are very numerous, the principal ones 
sown in the Dhaia being moth {P/iaseolus aconitifolhis), munp 
(P. Mungo), mash (P. Rotburgii) with inferior varieties called 
mnngli, mahri, &c. These are sown sometimes in July in land 
that has had a rabi crop, and reaped by the end of October. Light 
sandy soils are well suited to them, and a mixture of one or two 
of the varieties is the general crop. The yield of grain is seldom 
very good ; but the straw is very strengthening fodder. Except in 
the lighter soils, which will not bear it, the kharif crop of the uplands 
is a mixture of the millets and these pulses. The great millet is 
either sown wide, when the object is to develope the heads for 
grain (joiedr) or thick with a view to the fodder (ckarri). The 
times of sowing and reaping are the same as for the pulses. 
Where, as in the eastern portion of the district, there is a great 
deal of irrigation, and the well cattle are dependent on the fodder 
raised in the unirrigated land, the crop is always the mixture of 
moth, &c., with charri, except where the soil is sandy, and only a 
pulse can be grown. The crop grows up very dense, the millet 
having a very small head, and never reaching more than a height 
of about four feet. The people begin cutting the whole as green 
fodder in August, and go on using it for two months till the crop 
has ripened. The heads of the charri are occasionally picked 
for the grain ; but generally the mixed crop is cut down and given 
without any attempt to get the grain of the pulses. It is intended 
that the cattle should get the grain as well as the straw ; for it 
would be a short-sighted policy to keep out the former, as the cul- 
tivator well knows. In Jagraon tahsi'l there is not the same neces- 
sity for a strengthening fodder ; and very fine jowdr is grown. There 
is the same mixture of pulses ; but the millet seed is in very small 
amount, and the stalks come up at intervals and grow to a height 
often of eight or ten feet, and have very fine heads, which almost 
weigh them down. The pulses also have a fair yield of grain ; and 
only the straw and jowar stalks are used for fodder. In the Jangal 
villages the spiked millet (bajra) sometimes takes the place of 
jowdr. In the B4t charri or fodder alone is grown, the soil not 
suiting the pulses of the Dhaia. There is no yield of grain. 
Mash (called mdh) takes the place in the Bdt of moth, &c., but 
it is grown only in the new and moister lands adjoining the river. 
Mdng is also grown alone or mixed with mdsh ; but charri is the 
sole Kharif crop in the lands of pucka Bdt. 

Massar (lentils) have been already mentioned as being sown 
in newly recovered Bet land for the first two or three years. The 
crop is cut for fodder, or the grain is eaten as dd(. It is only 
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in the first year that it is grown by itself, the seed being usually Chapter IV, A. 

mixed with barley. Barley and massar is the corresponding crop in 

the Bet to berra in the Dhaia. An occasional field of (alsi) 

linseed will be found in the Bet. Rice (munji, dhnn) is grown „ „ „ . ’ 

in places along the nver in completely new land, it is a very coarse 

sort, and the market price is about 30 seers a rupee. The whole 

area under it is only 2,500 acres. When a new piece of land turns 

up, it is ploughed roughly a couple of times, the grass (dib) often 

being left standing, and the rice sown. There is perhaps no crop 

at all ; but generally a fair yield. There is no transplanting, and 

the crop ripens in forty days from sowing. 

These are the principal crops, and the remaining ones may be Misceilaueous crop*, 
disposed of briefly. San {cioialaria jttncea) is grown in the 
unirrigated lands in sufficient amount to make the necessary ropes 
for agricultural purposes. It is ready in October, and is cut and 
steeped in the village ponds, the proce.ss causing a most offensive 
odour. It is then taken out, dried in the sun, the fibres pulled 
apart and worked by the hand into thin ropes, which are again 
steeped and then beaten (skutched). These tW ropes are then 
twisted into others of the necessary thickness. Sanknkra (hibitcita 
cannabinus) is grown round the edges of cane fields sometimes. 

Indigo is grown in a few Muhammadan villages, principally in the 
B4t. The green crop is steeped, and the dye made into balls after 
the usual native method. Poppies are grown in a few villages for 
post and a catch crop of kangni or china is occasionally 
taken at the wells in a bad year when the price of grain is high. 

Tobacco is grown at the wells in fields which have borne a Kharff 
crop. It is sown in plots at the beginning of April, is transplanted 
in a week or ten days, and is cut in May. It requires a great 
deal of manure and constant watering. The Muhammadan 
cultivators of the Bet (Arain, Giijar, &c.) grow a great deal ; 
but there is also some in the Dhaia. Melons, Musk {kharbuza), 
or water {tarbuza,) are grown in the Bdt, in unirrigated 
land. The crop is sown in April, and the melons come into 
the market in May, and go on through June. There is of course 
a very large demand for them in the city of Ludhiana ; and the 
green-grocers [sabzi farosh) buy them from the cultivator by 
the field, when it is known what the crop is likely to be. The 
price realized is sometimes very high, and is generally Rs. 20 to 
30 an acre. The expense of the manure is considerable ; but the 
crop is a paying one to the cultivator. There is a second crop 
of water-melons in the Kharif, sown in July and picked in October- 
November. Garlic (lassan) and onions {pidz) are also grown 
after the rabi. In the Dhiia the cultivator grows a few square 
yards of the latter for his own consumption ; but in the B^t large 
fields are grown and sold to the green- grocers. Lassan fetches 
a high price, and is bought like melons by the field. Pepper 
[mirch) is also grown in the Arain and Gujar villages. All sorts 
of native vegetables are grown in the wells in the B^t. They 
are sonf (j'oeniculum vulgare), dhanid (coriander), potatoes, 
arabi (the edible arum), (turnips), mwii (radishes), ajwaia, 

khira and kakvi (cucumbers) . 
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The cotton at the wells is usually followed by a green fodder 
crop of metha (fenugreek), senji (trefoil) grown alone or mixed 
with barley, or by a crop of carrots, which are largely eaten by 
the people themselves and also given to cattle. 


Mr. Walker thus discusses the past and future of agriculture 
in Ludhiana : “ The agriculture which I have described in the 
preceding paragraphs is of much the same character as it has 
been for the last century or two. With the increase of population 
the land has come to be more heavily manured and cropped, 
but the manner of tilling it has remained unchanged. No new 
staples have been introduced within reeorded memory. The agri- 
culture is, I think, perfectly sound, and it would not be easy to 
show a Jat how he could do better with the capital at his disposal. 
A better sugarcane mill may take the place of the present clumsy 
machine, and improvements may be effected in the form of the 
plough ; but I do not see that much is to be done in the way 
of introducing new staples or manures. There are some points 
in which the people might be instructed ; but there are not many 
in the present system which could be pointed out as really faulty. 
A Jat would willingly adopt any real improvement within his 
means, as he is not prejudiced. For the ordinary cultivator of 
the Bdt one has only to set up his neighbour, the Arain or the 
Hindu Jat of the Dhaia, as an example of what he might do.” 

Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in pounds 
per acre of each of the principal staples as shown in the Admi- 
nistration Report of 1881-82. The following tables give the esti- 
mates framed by the Settlement Officer for the purposes of the 
revised assessment. 


The average consumption of food per head has already been 
noticed at page 54. The total consumption of food grains by the 
population of the district as estimated in 1878 for the purposes of 

the Famine Report is shown 
in maunds in the margin. 
The figures are based upon 
an estimated population of 
583,245 souls. On the other 
hand, the average consump- 
tion per head is believed to 
have been over-estimated. A 
rough estimate of the total production, exports and imports of 
food grains was also framed at the same time ; and it was stated 
(page J 51, Famine Report) that an annual surplus of some four 
lakhs of maunds was exported by rail eastwards, consisting chiefly 

in smaller quantities. 

Mr. Walker writes as follows; — 


Grain. 

AgricaU 

tari«t8. 

Non-agri^ 

ouUuriata. 

Total, 

Wheat 

luferior Qraina 
Pulaea 

615,603 

1,231,010 

889,062 

« 4,751 
ei9.6<i3 
840,980 

1.030.256 

2,060,513 

1,630,042 

Tulal ... 

2,735,577 

1,885,234 

4,620,811 


The distnct is self-feeding, and exports a good deal of food. 
1 he superior produce of the eastern half (sugar, cotton, wheat) 
IS nearly all exported ; but in place of this there is a large import 

gram, jowar, 

moth, &c.) from the Native States of the south, and our own 
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Abstract statement {similar to the one on the preceding page) for “ berra ” 
(«.«., wheat mixed with gram) ‘^Tnothf mung," 4'c {pulses). 
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villages of the western parts. There is a very extensive export 
of these inferior grains from the western half of the district, 
principally by the railway which passes through it.” 

Of the calamities to which the agriculture of the district is 
exposed, the most important is here as in other districts — drought. 
The history of past famines has already been given in Chapter II 
(pageoG). It will be evident from the general description of the 
physical conditions of the district, and that given of the agriculture 
in this chapter, that the effects of a failure of the rainfall on the 
various tracts are very different. The low-lying Bdt suffers little 
from a mere deficiency of rain, for in the greater part of it, i.e., all 
above Ludhiana, the normal rainfall is high (30-27 inches), and the 
soil is naturally moist. On the other hand, too heavy a fall often 
injures the crops. The annual floods of the river cover the country 
to a distance of one or two miles from its regular banks along the 
whole course of 60 miles ; and the percolation reaches much further. 
Parganah Niirpur, which is the lower half of the Ludhiana Bet, has 
a considerable proportion of irrigation, while the Jagraon Bdt is all 
under the direct influence of the river. In the uplands of the Samrala 
tahsil there is 40 per cent, of irrigation, and in the east of Lndhiana, 
25 to 30, the rainfall varying from 30 to 25 inches. In the south- 
western parts of Ludhiana (about Pakhowal) and in Jagraon tahsil 
we have a rainfall decreasing from 25 to less than 20 inches, and the 
proportion of irrigation 15 in the former, while it is only 8 per cent, 
in the uplands of Jagraon. Finally in the Jangal detached villages 
the rainfall is 17 to 15 inches; and there is no irrigation. A failure of 
the autumn rains affects the whole of the uplands to some extent. In 
the highly irrigated tracts of the east the well cattle depend on 
the fodder grown in the unirrigated fields and on the grass ; and 
a deficiency of fodder means that they will be much underfed 
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while at the same time they are worked much harder than usual, Chapte? IV, A. 
for the Kharif well crops require more frequent waterings. These . 

Kharif crops are much improved by rain, as well water only '^^oriculture** 

reaches the roots; but an average yield is obtained froni them 

in a year of deficient rainfall. When the time for the Rabi Drought and famine! 

sowings arrives, if the rain still holds off, the wells are worked 

incessantly, and water is taken to all fields within reach, sometimes 

to very great distances, in order to produce the necessary moisture 

for the germination of the seed. It is probable that nearly 20 per 

cent, of the cultivation of tahsil Samrala can be covered in this 

way, besides the 40 per cent, regularly irrigated. The supply of 

water in the wells is of course limited in most villages, particularly 

in such a season as that in which it would be used for this purpose ; 

but the cultivator is willing to neglect his Kharif to some extent in 

order to insure a sowing of the unirrigated Rabi. There is likely 

to be some rain in the winter, and the fields sown will then have a 

good crop without further assistance. But, if the rain is not 

sufficient for sowing, a large area of the stiffer soils must always 

remain uncropped, and the cultivator loses this ; while probably one 

or two of his bullocks give way. He will generally have enough 

grain in store to put him over the bad season with the aid of what 

he gets from the land irrigated and unirrigated on which he has 

raised a crop ; and he will sow patches of carrots, chini, &c., at his 

well. Carrots appear to be the great article of food on which the 

cultivator falls back on such occasions wherever wells work, and 

the praises of the vegetable are celebrated in the popular rhyme : — 

Gajaiiii gajrali ; chaja parbhat dbari ; 

Bdahau, taagaa sukhia ; kite tid usdre. 

A bad season, i.e., the failure, total or partial, of two harvests 
— for the Rabi will never be much if the Kharif is bad — may or 
may not leave the cultivator in the money-lenders’ books for the 
price of a bullock or for some grain, this depending on the state of 
his pocket and the amount of grain he had to start with. A second 
bad year, one in which the fodder dried up, and the wells had to 
be used for sowing the Rabi, would be likely very seriously to 
cripple the resources of the whole population, and involve them in 
debt to a large extent. Such was the calamitous famine of 1783 
A.D., but the conditions are much altered since then owing to 
increase of irrigation ; and such an event is not likely to occur even 
once in a century. In the western parts a failure of the autumn 
rain means the loss of both harvests over a large area of unirrigated 
land, although the wells can be used for sowing the Rabi here also, 
and some villages on the Ferozepore border have wells which are 
used to a very limited extent in ordinary years, having been sunk 
as something to fall back on in a year of drought. But the whole 
area so protected is limited, and the loss of the fodder crops would 
be followed by a great mortality amongst the cattle. In 1860 and 
1868, the last occasions on which there has been anything 
resembling a drought, the people from the Jangal began in August 
and September to swarm over the country in search of straw and 
other fodder. As the drought continued, every one wanted to 
dispose of at least some of his cattle, and the price fell, till a good 

19 
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bullock would not fetch a few rupees. Then the cattle began to be 
turned out ownerless, and died all over the country. But the people 
themselves were well off. Mr. Walker writes : “ Most families 
will be found to have in store at any time the grain of two Rabi 
harvests ; and many of three or more, especially if the seasons have 
been good everywhere and prices low. The Jats watch the market 
very keenly, and sell what they calculate they can spare at the 
most favourable time. What suits the villagers of these western 
parts best is to have good harvests here, a famine somewhere else, 
and the consequent high prices. Such was the combination in 
1877-78, when famine prices followed very fair harvests throughout 
the district, owing to the drain towards the Deccan. But, even 
if the season has been a bad one in the district, most land-owners 
will be found to profit by famine prices, provided of course that the 
stocks have not been depleted in previous years ; and I doubt 
if they ever will be again unless by two bad seasons in succession 
and the failure of all four harvests. The immense profits made by 
the sale of grain in the three years — 1860,1868 and 1877 — has 
greatly encouraged the storing of it ; and I believe that another 
year of famine prices would find the stocks in the houses of the 
agriculturists much larger than they have ever been before. If the 
succeeding year is a good one, the cultivator has probably more than 
recouped his losses by the profits on the sale of his grain, and can 
purchase cattle to make up for what has perished. But in all 
probability he had more to start with than were actually required 
for his simple agriculture, and can goon fora year or two with a 
reduced number. A second bad season would of course do injury 
more or less according as the failure of crop was total or partial. 
There would be a further and more general loss of cattle ; and 
the cultivator would have to keep all his grain for his own 
consumption. There has, happily, been no such combination under 
our rule as the complete failure of four harvests in succession ; and, 
as within the next two or three years, the distributaries of the 
Abohar and Bhatinda branches of the Canal will have brought the 
means of irrigation within the reach of every village that requires 
it in Jagraon and in the south and west of Ludhiana, we may 
say that its occurrence has now been rendered impossible. When 
the irrigation from the Canal has been fully developed, there will 
be no part of the uplands with less than 25 or 30 per cent, of its 
area protected.” 

Some of the minor calamities of season and of the pests from 
which the crops suffer, are noted below : — 

Agasi or Agat is a north wind which blows for a day or 
two about Bhadon 22nd (middle of September), and breaks the 
maize stalks, besides injuring in a less degree the cane and cotton. 
1 he ^ name is that of a demon who is supposed to cross the country 
on his way from the hills to Ceylon, and to spread ruin amongst the 
crops in his course, which is generally only a few miles wide. His 
advent is followed by the appearance of the bird called mamola 

(wagtail); and is really the beginning of the cold weather. Witness 
the couplet : — 
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“ Bhidoa ! by your 22nd day Agat seta out for Lanka ; the 
streams and water become controlled ; the butter hardens” 

Frost does a good deal of harm (pdla mdrlid is the ex- 
pression used) to the cane and to the late cotton (sometimes), as 
well as to the sarson in the Rabi. It does not appear to affect 
the wheat and gram ; but the wheat and barley, when the 
grains are forming in the heads, are very liable to be blighted 
by cold winds from the north or west, the east winds are always 
mild. This is called bulla mdrlid; and the people have no very 
clear account to give of what happens. They say that they find some 
morning that the grain is blighted, and the heads turn yellow and 
wither. Hail storms (gold, galla) occur almost annually some- 
where or other in the district, either in the month of October or 
in March. The Kharif or part of it is generally reaped at the time 
that the autumn storms come ; but considerable injury is some- 
times done to the pulses. The Rabi always suffers severely from hail 
when it falls, the wheat and barley stalks being snapped, and the gram 
pods broken off. In a few days the crop gets a yellow withered 
appearance. A hail-storm generally passes across some part of the 
district to a width of one or two miles, but the total injury done 
is never very considerable, only a few fields in any village being 
affected as a rule. Lightning does occasional injury to fields of cotton 
pulses and aan in the autumn. Locusts (ahn, tid) appear at 
places every third or fourth year, and go across some of the 
villages in a line two or three miles wide, eating up everything. 
Their appearance is generally in September-October (Bhadon-Assoj). 
Their ravages have never been so extensive a^ to cause a general 
calamity ; and the injury is usually partial, like that of hail-storms. 
They have not appeared now (1883) for five or six years. Sondi 
are green caterpillars which attack the gram and sarson stalks. 
Good rains in the cold weather will kill them ; but if the rains are 
short, they are most destructive to unirrigated crops ; much worse 
than locusts, because they are universal and come every year. 
They live in holes, and come out during the night to work. Hard 
soils suffer most. And in places at least half of the gram crop 
is sometimes eaten by them. Kungi, or red rust, is said by the 
natives to be caused by a tiny insect that appears on the wheat or 
barley heads when rain is followed by clouds. It affects the crops 
in Magh-Oh4t when the ears are beginning to form, and covers them 
with a fine dust, yellow or red, under which the grain shrivels. 
General injury is done by kungi at rare intervals, the last bad 
year for it having been 1875. It often appears, but a few days of 
sunshine drive it away. Kungi affects irrigated as well as un- 
irrigated crops. Young cane plants are attacked by a caterpillar 
called kansua and full grown cane by small insects called tela 
(black) and punke (white). Tela also attacks cotton. Cane and 
cotton are cleared of these by rain, otherwise the juice of the cane 
becomes watery and poor. White ants (seonk) attack the roots 
of the unirrigated Rabi crops in all soils, and do a great deal of 
injury in some years. The cure for them, as for all other pests, 
is rain. 
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Field rats also do some harm in light soil, but have never 
come to be much of a pest. Sondi caterpillars and white ants 
do much more injury than anything else to the uuirrigated crops. 
Jackals eat the maize all over the district, and the destruction caused 
by pigs in the villages under Ludhiana has been noticed in 
Chapter I (page 18). Herds of deer wander all over the fields, but 
they are not so numerous as to cause much injury. People put 
up in places sticks with cloth attached to scare the deer off (called 
dame). Platforms {manna) are erected on the trees or on sticks 
stuck in the ground for the purpose of watching the maize 
and jowar fields, and boys sit on these screaming and firing mud 
pellets from slings (gopia). A rude fiddle made of half a gourd, 
with a piece of gut stretched across it, is used in the Bfit for 
frightening the pigs from the cane. The noise may be heard at a 
great distance. The cultivators also light fires along their fields 
for the same purpose, and have to watch all night. In most villages 
a rdkhi or watchman is appointed, whose duty it is to wander 
about the fields and see that cattle do not stray amongst the crops. 
If cattle are caught trespassing, the owner is fined a couple of 
seers of grain, which is paid to the watcher, who also receives an 
allowance from the whole village at harvest time. Watching at 
night is not usual, except where, in places, the habit of pilfering 
from the fields has become common, or in the neighbourhood of 
Harm' villages, or of the towns. 

The subject of arboriculture has already been noticed in de- 
scribing the flora of the district (page 9). The roads under 
district management have good avenues of sUsham, siiis, 
and kikar, &c., and the Grand Trunk Road is also lined 
with trees in places. There are two plantations under the 
Forest Department ; but the absence of waste lands puts 
out of the question any project of raising them in village areas. 
There is quite as much wood grown as the people require for 
ordinary purposes. 

The following note on the forests of the district has been 
kindly furnished by the Forest Department : “ The Ludhiana 
plantation reserve consists of a long narrow strip of 197 acres, 
was commenced in 1867-68, and is composed entirely of shisham. 
It is situated on the Grand Trunk Road, midway between the 
left bank of Sutlej and Ludhiana. The produce has been sold 
to and cut and removed by the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway 
for the supply of material for the Sutlej river training works. 
Reproduction is progressing favourably by coppicing. The soil 
is good sailaba, and subject to annual inundations by the Sutlej.” 


SECTION B.-LIVESTOOK. 

From what has been written in Chapter I as to the absence 
of grazing ground, it may be inferred that the district is not 
adapted for cattle-breeding. Some figures on the subject will be 
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fouad iu Table No, XXII. The District Returas of Livestock 
for 1882 show the following details ; — 

Cows, bullocks and buffaloes ... ... ... 270.238 

Horses and ponies ... ... ... ... 1,81.5 

Donkeys ... ... ... ... ... 7.430 

Sheep and goats ... ... ... ... 68,505 

Camels ... ... ... ... ... 1,811 

An enumeration was made by the patwaris in 1879, which 
gave the following results ; — 


Draught cattle (bufialoee and bullocks) 


... 137,665 

Milch kine ... 


... 108,851 

Young stock 


96,983 

Horses and ponies 


3,155 

Sheep and goats 


50,408 

Camels 


1,849 


Mr. Walker writes of this enumeration : “ The cattle iu 
the towns did not come into our enumeration ; and for these we 
ought to add about 18,000 to the milch kine and a good deal to 
the sheep and goats. I fear that I cannot claim very great 
accuracy for our figures ; but they are probably not far out. The 
district returns are an estimate by the tahsildars.” During 1879-80 
the district supplied to the Transport Department 3,500 camels, 
besides some mules and ponies. Many of these doubtless came from 
across the border. 

Bullocks are universally used for agricultural work ; and he 
must be a very poor man who can only afford a buffalo, this animal 
being considered the sign of poverty in a cultivator. The bullocks 
are either bred in the villages, or imported from the cattle-breeding 
tracts to the south, (Hansi, &c.), being brought up in droves by 
dealers who go from village to village, generally a few weeks 
before the Baisakhi and Diwali fairs, on their way to Amritsar. 
There are no cattle fairs in this district. It is difficult to determine 
exactly what proportion of the cattle used in agriculture are bred 
in the district ; but it is probable that between three-fourths and 
half of those in Samrala are imported. In Jagraon there is still 
some grazing land left, and the greater part of the cattle in use 
are probably bred in the tahsil ; but there are also large purchases 
from dealers. The people of the Jangal are very fond of buying 
cattle, using them for the few months during which agricultural 
operations go on, and then selling them, thus saving the keep 
for several months. The home-bred cattle are said to be better 
for the work than those imported, because, apparently, the 
former are stall-fed all their lives, while the latter, having been 
raised on grazing, feel the change, and cannot do well on the 
straw which they have to eat for a great part of the year. A 
bullock costs from Rs. 20 to 25, if two years old ; and Rs. 40 
to 60, if of full working age. At two years old he is yoked in 
the plough ; and works in this till he is four, when he is put to 
the well. Bullocks go on working till twelve ; but at that age 
they are old, and they do not live beyond fourteen or fifteen. In 
Samrala and the highly cultivated parts of Ludhiana they do not 
last so long, on account of the constant hard work in the sugarcane 
mills and at the wells. Where (as in Jagraon) the people keep 
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Chapter IV B. the quality of the draught cattle is superior, and one sees 

some very fine bullocks in those parts, much higher prices being 

Livestock- paid, and the animals being better looked after. In the Bet the 
cattle are of a very much inferior stamp, as they are only required 
for the plough. They cost Rs. 15 to 20 each, and are bought 
anywhere. 

Food of draught In the months of Baisakh, Jdt, Har (April-June) the cattle are 
cattle. grain, the new straw of the Rabi coming in by 

the first of these months. This is the worst time for them, and the 
working cattle could not get on without the seer or two seers of 
grain that they get daily. In Sawan and Bhadon there is good 
grass in the waste, if any is left, and in the fields intended for the 
next Rabi, where it is allowed to grow till the time of the Sawan 
ploughing. The cattle are grazed on this, and it is also grubbed 
up and given to them in the stall, the grain being stopped. Cutting 
grass is the work, in Jat villages, of the women, who are out all 
day in the fields, collecting bundles. The cattle have very light 
work in these two months, because the wells are not working ; and 
between this and the new grass they put on condition. In Assoj 
and half of Katak (September to October) green fodder, either 
charri alone or mixed with moth, &c , is given ; and this is 
perhaps the best time of the whole year for the cattle. At the end 
of Katak the charri, &c., is cut and stored, and during Magar, 
Poh, Magh, and Phagan the dry stalks of charri, maize, &c., are 
given, and, if necessary, straw. The straw is either white {safed 
bhu$a), that of barley and wheat, or missa, i.e., of moth, mash, 
&c., coloured straw. The latter, especially the moth straw, is said 
to be very strengthening. In the month of Ch4t (March) patches 
of green fodder are grown at the wells, either metha, senji, &c., 
or carrots ; and green wheat or barley is also given, but not com- 
monly in an ordinary year. 

Milch kine. The number of milch cattle is not more than sufficient to 

supply local wants. There is no attempt to keep cows specially for 
the sale of milk or of y/«' except in a few Giijar villages mostly 
close under Ludhiana ; and in these the milk is generally bought up 
by people from the city. Our enumeration would show a cow to 
every five or six of the population. In the Bdt buffaloes and cows 
are generally kept ; and in the Dhaia cows. The milk is boiled 
and churned in the usual manner in a chdtti of earthenware by 
means of a wooden staff (madhdni) twirled round in the hands or 
by _ a string. The people of the house use the butter-milk (lassi) 
which forms a very important part of the cultivator’s daily food ; 
but the ghi is generally sold or kept for the occasion of a marriage, 
&c. The whole supply is not, however, more than sufficient for the 
consumption of the better classes in the villages and in the towns. 
diaeM^^.^ufs^affic^e ^ ^ caused annually by cattle disease, and 

food ; Drought!" attempts are being made to disseminate information on the 
subject. The names given by the people are so various, and their 
accounts of the causes often so fanciful, that it is not easy to identify 
the different diseases that prevail. Great mortality occurs from over- 
work and insufficient food, especially in a year of drought. In the 
eastern parts of the district nearly the whole of the Kharif unlrrigated 
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crop is grown for fodder ; and a failure of the autumn rains means 
that the cattle will get no grass or green charri in the autumn, 
and no dry charri in the months of the cold weather ; while they 
are at the same time deprived of their usual rest of two or three 
months, and have constant work at the wells. It is not possible 
that cattle should go all the year round on dry straw and grain. The 
first effect of drought is to reduce the condition of the cattle, and 
to render them very liable to the ordinary ailments if they do not 
actually die of overwork and starvation. There was a considerable 
loss in this way in 1861 and 1868, but not in any other year since the 
Eegular Settlement. Besides being sadly overworked and often in- 
sufficiently fed, the cattle in the eastern villages are very badly housed. 
They are taken home inside the village, and penned up in houses a 
few feet square, while their masters are enjoying the fresh air on the 
roof of the house. In the western parts they have much better 
accommodation, and get plenty of fresh air. 

Sirak and bawa are terms used to denote any form of 
epidemic^ disease ; also marri. Only two true epidemic diseases 
amongst cattle can be identified, of which the first appears to be either 
anthrax fever or malignant sorethroat. It is called gal gotu, and 
is very deadly in its effects, and also most infectious, attacking 
buffaloes and bullocks alike. The affected beast gives up its food, 
and a swelling forms in the throat. This appears to burst internally, 
and the majority of animals affected die the day after the appearance 
of the first symptoms. No attempt is made at a cure j but it is said 
that, if purging sets in the scond day, the animal will recover, unless 
it dies of exhaustion in ten or fifteen days. The disease is always 
present somewhere in the district, and when a village becomes infect- 
ed, it will lose fifty to a hundred cattle in a few days. Recoveries are 
rare. No attempt is ever made to prevent the spread of the disease 
by isolation, burying carcases, &c. It is said to be carried from 
one village to another by carrion-eating birds, storks in particular. 

Foot and mouth disease is called monkhar or morkJiur (also 
rora and chdpla), and is common. It is never very deadly ; 
but the cattle affected are useless for a long time. It appears to be 
very infectious, and crops up here and there almost every year. The 
first object to which attention should be directed is obviously the 
prevention of the spread of these epidemics from village to village 
and inside of villages ; and it will, of course, be very difficult to induce 
the people to do anything for themselves in the matter. 

Of the ordinary ailments, ogu appears to be epilepsy, or 
paralysis, the beast affected generally falling down and dying in a 
short time. Tilla and hallu are the effect of cold, and attack 
buffaloes only, the symptom being difficulty of respiration. Mokh 
is purging in any disease. Rinderpest does not appear to be 
amongst the diseases which attack the cattle of the district. Cattle 
are often lost by overfeeding with methe or other green fodder 
after having had poor food for some months. When there is a break 
in the rains, and the charri is stunted (called sokha), cattle getting 
into the field and grazing fall down and die. This is called patha 
lag gaga, and is apparently choking. 
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The people of the Dhaia are not fond of keeping horses, consider- 
ing them a useless expense. The distances are generally short, and 
the people prefer walking. Of the lambardars even it is only one 
in a hundred who owns any sort of an animal, or has ever been on 
one. Our enumeration shows about three horses or ponies to each 
village. In the B4t, where there is a little grazing, the Muham- 
madans have a few weedy ponies, but these are of a very poor breed. 
In the villages to the south-west of the Jagraon tahsil (Manoke, &c.) 
there appears to be something like a better breed of horses, but these 
belong to the better classes, and there are after all very few of 
them. Government stallions are kept at Ludhiana and at Jagraon. 
In one or two of the villages to the south-west of Ludhiana the 
proprietors are engaged in the horse trade (Burj Latan, Alike, 
Dhingar, &c.). They buy young animals all over the country, feed 
them up for two years, and sell them at Batesar and other fairs 
across the Jamna. This trade is not of any importance. 

A portion of this district, as well as of the districts of 
Ferozepore and Sirsa, abuts on a tract of country extending 
about 50 miles all round the Patiala fort of Bhatinda, which 
is called the Jangal, and the horse of which tract is well known 
as the Jangal horse, the breed being descended from Arab 
stallions kept at Bhatinda by the Muhammadan Emperors. Patiala 
still keeps stallions there but of inferior quality. The mares of 
the Jagraon tahsil, which abuts on this tract, are of a very fine 
breed ; and in 1877 the Punjab Government gave at first two 
and eventually four horse stallions and three donkey stallions, of which 
one horse and one donkey are kept at the Jagraon tahsil, and 
the rest at the Sadr. Of the four horse stallions two are imported 
English and two are Stud breds from Arab stock ; of the three donkey 
stallions one is of French, one Persian and one Arab breed. There 
are 166 branded mares for the horse stallions, and 134 for mule- 
breeding. There is a Salutri zilladar who has gelded 78 colts ; 51 
colts descended from this stock have been purchased by dealers. The 
system has been at work five years, and bids promise to become a great 
success. There are no horse fairs held in the district, and a proposition 
is under consideration for establishing a horse and cattle fair at 
Ludhiana. The owners of stock are showing a tendency to comply 
with the instructions of the Horse-breeding Superintendent as 
regards the rearing of colts ; and, as above noted, the custom of 
gelding the colts is making most satisfactory progress. 

Camels are kept by the people of most of the Jangal villages, 
and by those of a good many others scattered over the district 
where it has become the custom to do so. It is very common 
for an enterprising zamindar to purchase two or three camels with 
any savings that he has, and to start in the carrying trade. The 
Jats are very fond of turning an honest penny in this way ; and 
where carts will not work, as in the Jangal villages, camels are 
used for bringing up the grain to market. The Kabul campaign 
of 1878 is said to have nearly cleared the district out of camels. 
Mr. Walker writes ; “ I know of one large village in the Jangal 
m which there were formerly a good many; but when I visited 
It m 1880 there was not a single one left ; and, what was worse 
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the people said they did not intend to keep any more. Since then 
compensation has been paid ; but I doubt if confidence has been 
restored, and I am afraid that, if Government should again have need 
of camels, it will not get many from this district. Compensation to bo 
effective ought to follow immediately after a loss, for the ordinary 
rate of interest or profit that a zamindar expects is 25 per cent, per 
annum. 

Sheep and goats are returned as sixty to seventy thousand in 
number. They are kept in every village, the goats for their milk 
and the sheep for their wool. They belong to no special class of 
the community, and require no separate mention hero. Donkeys 
and mules are used by Kumhars or brick-makers. There arc 
very few pigs. Fowls are not to be found, except in Muhammadan 
villages, and there they belong to low caste people, generally 
Chiihras. There are ducks and geese in many villages along the 
Budha, and a large number are reared in the old Chaoni or 
former military bazar. These find their way to Kasauli and Simla, 
and there is rather a busy trade in them. 


SECTION O.-OOOUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES 
AND COMMERCE. 

Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed by 
males of over 15 years of age as returned at the Census of 1881. 
But the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory of all the 
Census statistics, for reasons explained in the Census Report ; 
and they must he taken subject to limitations which are given in 
some detail in Part II, Chapter VIII of the same Report. The 
figures in Table No. XXIII refer only to the population of 15 years 

of age and over. The figures in the 
margin show the distribution of the 
whole population into agricultural 
and non-agricultural, calculated on 
the assumption that the number 
of women and children dependent 
upon each male of over 15 years of age is the same, whatever his 
occupation. These figures, however, include as agricultural only 
such part of the population as are agriculturists pure and simple ; 
and exclude not only the considerable number who combine agri- 
culture with other occupations, but also the much larger number who 
depend in great measure for their livelihood upon the yield of 
agricultural operations. More detailed figures for the occupations 
of both males aud females will be found in the Census Report of 
1881, The figures for female occupations, however, are exceedingly 
incomplete. 

Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures of the 
district as they stood in 1881-82. Of the number of “ private looms 
or small works " there shown, the following are in the town of 
Ludhiana ; Cotton 400, wool 500, other fibres 85, wood 200, iron 
50, brass 23, building 600, dyeing, &c., 80, leather 200, pottery, 
&c , 50, oil 200, pashminah 900, carpets 2, jewelry 100, other 

eo 


FopulatioD. 

Towds. 
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Agricultural 

D on*agricultural ... 

Total 

18,174 

64,878 

337,220 

198,663 

83.052 

635,783 
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manufactures 300. The greater part of the entries refer to village 
weavers and artizans. The manufactures of Ludhiana city will 
be described in Chapter VI (page 218). 

The rural population of the district is not engaged in any 
particular manufacture or industry. The menial classes and 
artizans of the villages make sufficient clothes, shoes, earthen dishes, 
&c., for the use of the cultivators. Weaving is always done for 
wages, the wool or cotton being supplied to the weaver, who gets 
paid for his work. Coarse cloth {khaddar, &c.,) sometimes finds 
its way into Ludhiana from the villages, but there may be said 
to be no separate weaving industry out of the city. In a few 
villages local artizans have established a reputation for some 
special manufacture, such as Lalton and Sahna, for dishes of brass 
and kdnai ware ; Rahawan, for locks and other iron-work, and 
also for stamping clothes ; Samrala and Dherru, for iron-work. 
The towns of Machiwara and Bahlolpur are famous for their 
susi cloth, and the former also for its jewelry. 

The principal manufactures for export are the giir and 
shakar (raw sugar) made by the cultivators everywhere in the 
Dhaia from the sugarcane ; the khand or fcwra (refined) made 
at Machiward and in its neighbourhood, and the cloths of Ludhiana. 
An account of the manner in which the cane juice is boiled into 
gur or rdb have already been given in Section A of this 
Chapter (page 136); and further details will be found in the 
extract given below from the Settlement Report. There arc about 
70 khdncMs in Machiwara, and 30 more scattered over the Bdt 
belonging mostly to Khatris, but also to Banias, Sfids and even 
Jats. The outturn of each press is estimated at upwards of 
Rs. 2,000 value in sugar {bma, khand) and treacle (»*ra/j) ; and in 
a good year for the trade, when sugar is dear, the contents of a 
khdnchi may be worth Rs. 3,000. 

Mr. Walker describes the process of manufacture as follows in an 
appendix to his Settlement Report : The processes of manufacture 
employed in the Be't and in the Dhaia or uplands are quite distinct, 
and an account of the latter will be given first. When the season 
for pressing approaches (November to March) the belna or mill 
and other appliances are put in order. The mill used throughout 
the district is of the sort described in “ Punjab Products.” The 
day before the cultivator’s vdri or turn at the mill, the cane is 
cut and stripped in the field, and the parts reserved for seed set 
aside. The cane is then carted to the mill in the evening, and 
next day it is pressed and the juice extracted. Two men sit at 
opposite sides of the rollers passing through the cane, which is tied 
up in bundles of 40 or 50 canes each. The juice runs into chdUis 
or jars of earthenware placed beneath the rollers to receive it. As 
the jars are filled the juice is taken into the boiling-house, and 
the filing commences. At one end of the boiling-house there are 
two pans of iron, about four feet in diameter, placed over a flue 
heated by a furnace fed from the outside of the building, the fuel 
being the refuse stalks, heads, &c. The pan nearest the wall is 
lower than the other, and is fixed, and into this the juice is poured. 
The second pan is higher and movable. When the juice has 
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been boiled and evaporated in the lower pan for half an hour, 
it is lifted with a ladle into the upper pan, which is cooler : and 
there boils more slowly till it is ready, generally in about an 
hour. The pan is then lifted off, and the juice stirred till it is 
cool, when it is poured into a flat dish of earthenware, where it 
lies to the thickness of about one or two inches. It is, when 
cool, scraped up with a wooden scraper, and is either granular, 
in which case it is called shnkar, or viscous (gur). If 
it is made up into balls of about four seers weight. ShaJca7' is 
put into earthenware jars. It depends entirely on the quality 
Qf the juice whether the produce takes the form of slialcai' or of 
gu7': and this depends again on the soil and the character of the 
season. In the above process no chemical appliances are used ; 
but in places lime and water are poured into the boiling juice 
to clean it, the scum being removed. This is generally done where 
shalcar is produced, and has the result, it is said, of giving it 
a light colour, which is a recommendation. The total number 
of men employed on pressing and boiling is generally seven : 
two to drive the bullocks, two to feed the mill, and one to hand 
the cane to the feeders, one in the boiling house, one to feed the 
furnace outside. The last is a C/mwiar or menial ; but the other 
six are all of the cultivating class. The Hindu Jats of the Dhaia 
not only make but sell at their own price and when they choose 
their gu7' and shakar. 

The state of things in the Bet, where the population is all 
Muhammadan, is very different. The process of manufacture 
there is of two parts : the juice is extracted and boiled at the 
belTia in much the same manner as in the Dhaia ; but takes 
the more liquid form of rdb. Only one pan is placed on the 
furnace ; and, when two jars are filled with juice they are emptied 
into this through a straining cloth, and the juice, boiled. Water 
boiled with sakhlaie bark is added for the purposes of purifying 
the juice, and the scum is removed as it rises. The boiling takes 
about 2^ hours. When the boiling is completed the juice, now in 
a semi-liquid state and called rdb, is taken out in a ladle, and put 
into an open vessel of earthenware till it cools, when it is poured 
into high jars (malti), the mouths of which are then closed with 
mud. These jars hold about 3^ to 4 maunds (pucka weight) of 
The boiler, called rdbi, is always a man of the shop-keeping class, 
boiling being something of an art. The other men at w'ork are, 
as in the uplands, cultivators or village menials. But the 

cultivator has really nothing to do beyond extracting the juice. 

The second part of the process of manufacture is completely 
in the hands of the shop-keeper class, the head-quarters of it being 
in the town of Machiwara, which lies just over the Samrala Bet. 
The rdb is taken off in the jars to the shop of the purchaser, in the 
back room of which, in one of the corners, a space {khdfichi) four 

or five feet square is walled off to the height of about four or five 

feet. At the bottom of this, about a foot from the ground, a rough 
strainer is made of sticks fixed in the walls and running across at 
intervals, on the top of which are placed reeds and on the top of these 
a coarse cloth. The sides of the khdnchi are lined with chitai. 
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or matting made of river grass. When twenty or thirty jars have 
been collected the rdb is poured into the khdnclii and left for twenty 
or thirty days, during which the drah or more liquid part 
drains off into a receptacle. The rah is then covered with a weed 
that grows in the water, called jdla put on to the depth of two 
or three inches (see name at p. 308 of “ Punjab Products ”). This is 
changed every three or four days for about a fortnight. The effect 
of this covering and the straining is to clarify the mass ; and, as 
the upper part assumes a light yellowish colour, it is taken off, 
and the remainder covered up again. The produce thus taken 
out is put in the sun and trampled. It is then called khdnd. 
Another and superior form of produce is bura, which is thus 
made. The sirah is strained off as for khand, and the khdnd 
is mixed with one-fourth part water and boiled for evaporation in 
a pan for half an hour. It is then taken off and stirred till cool, when 
it takes the form of bura. The drah or let (molasses) is boiled 
and kept in jars till the rains, when it is treated like rab, being put 
into a khanchi ; or if it is not good enough for this, it is used in its 
liquid form for sweetmeats, &c. Detailed information regarding the 
prices and the course of trade will be found in the appendix to the 
Ludhiana Settlement Report from which the above extract is taken. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of 
Art, has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special 
industries of the district, while further information taken from 
the Settlement Report will be found in Chapter VI (page 218) ; — 

The manufactures of Ludhiana are similar to those of Amritsar, 
■with the addition of colour-woven cotton goods. The Kashmiri 
immigrants who are the bulk of the artizans are said to have 
arrived at Ludhiana in 1833, when there was a famine in their, 
country. 

The production of fine shawls has now almost ceased. The 
Franco-Prussian war put a sudden stop to the manufacture of 
shawls above the value of Rs. 100. Incidentally it converted the 
populations of Amritsar and Ludhiana to warm partizanship of 
France. Crowds of eager listeners used to collect at the railway 
station where the telegrams from the seat of war were read to them 
and received with loud expressions of satisfaction or disappointment 
as the French seemed to gain or lose. 

The decline in the French demand, however, was not the only 
cause of the falling off, which reduced the number of pashminah 
looms from 1,200 to 300. The Government, and dutifully following 
its example the Durbars of Native States, no longer take good 
shawls to be given as khillats. The few shawls that appear on the 
trays laden with carriage clocks, gold-mounted rifles, musical boxes, 
epergnes and other knick-knacks presented at Durbars frequently 
travel back to the toshakhana, and might almost be considered as 
State theatrical properties. The management of the London sales 
to which goods are sent from Amritsar and Ludhiana has been 
more in the interest of the London buyer than in that of the dis- 
tant maker. 

r Shah, an honorary magistrate and shawl merchant 

o Ludhiana, writes that there is “ dishonesty and combination 
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among the principal bidders, who purchase the lots at very low 
prices, and then divide the profits among themselves. A Parsi 
gentleman, named Hormasji, who was present at the auction in 
London, says that bigger merchants make a combination and stop 
all competition from petty traders. They purchase the lots themselves 
at very low prices, and then sell them to petty traders at a great 
profit. They also put the balance of their old stock to auction 
with a view to reduce the market value of fresh goods imported 
from India, and again purchase them to their advantage. Large 
stocks of goods for sale and want of competition thus reduce the 
market value of the goods, and traders are obliged to part with 
their stocks at a loss. The shawl trade has consequently declined, 
and out of 300 looms only 200 now turn out superior stuff, the rest 
manufacture coarse stuff only.” 

From this it would appear that “ the knock-out auction ” is not 
confined to Jew furniture brokers, and the lower ranks of commer- 
cial life in London. It must be admitted that the practice of 
consigning annually large quantities of goods to a limited number 
of dealers to fetch what may be given invites combination of the kind 
described by the worthy Magistrate of Ludhiana. The traders on 
this side are neither strong enough or united enough to combine 
to establish their own agency in London, nor would they be able 
to reach the limited and select market now commanded by a ring 
of dealers. On the part of these latter it is only fair to say that 
they complain at times of the adulteration of goods professing to 
be pure pashminah with inferior wool. It is indisputable, however, 
that, on the whole, the Indian producer gets the worst of it, and 
it is heartily to be wished that he could find a direct means of 
reaching the purchasing public in Europe. In some years con- 
signments have turned out more disastrously to the exporters 
than would be readily believed, and the fact that Indian goods may 
be sometimes purchased retail in Regent Street at a lower price 
than any dealer will part with them for in India, is one corrobora- 
tion of their complaints. The merchant already quoted gives the 
following average prices of the pashminah goods now made. 

Rampuri shawls, four yards by two, first quality, Rs. 60 each ; 
second quality of the same size, Rs 15. A shawl three yards by 
one and a balf of good quality is worth Rs. 20, and the smaller size 
of inferior make Rs. 8. Good woollen stuff, double warp and woof, 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 20. Jamawdrs, striped colour-woven fabrics, from Rs. 5 
to Rs. 20. Ghadar joras used by natives from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50, 
and Rumals from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50. Syud Ahssn Shah estimates 
the annual outturn of the Ludhiana manufactures as follows : — 




Rs. 

R.ampuri Shawls 

• M 

.. 70,000 

DoshalAs 

,,, 

.. 20,000 

Jamawars . . 

• • 

. . 6,000 

Rumals 

• • 

.. 1,000 

Small Cbadars . . 

• • 

.. 1,000 

In all about 


Rs. 1,00,000 


The trade, it will be seen, though it is a comparatively recent 
one, dating from 1833 only, has undergone some vicissitudes which 
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began before the Franco-German war with the extinction of the 
native Government of Oudh. It does not seem likely to receive 
any great impetus in the future, but the consumption of shawls is 
so large among the upper classes of natives that it must be long 
before it dies out altogether. 

Ludhiana excels in lungis and patkas ; many of the former are 
finished with gold lace ends and are worn by native troops. Others 
are sent to Khorassan and other foreign States. Technically these 
goods are excellent in colour and texture, A plain patka costs 
from 12 annas to 5 rupees, and for lungis the prices range still 
higher. The “ rich colour and close and soft texture ” of tlie 
Ludhiana lungis were noticed by the J ury at the Punjab Exhibition. 

Another class of cotton goods is a sort of check or khes, but 
in a different style of stripe or check from the ordinary product 
and known as gamrun. These are woven in pieces twenty yards 
long and nearly three-quarters of a yard wide, and are very well 
suited for summer wear. The weaving is smooth and even, and 
English and American cotton yams are worked up. The annual 
average sale of the cotton goods enumerated amounts to about 
Ks. 2,00,000 and it is said by some to be increasing. The gam- 
runs scarcely seem to be as well known -among European residents 
in the Punjab as they deserve to be. The Basel Mission at 
Mangalore and other works in distant parts of the country are 
indented upon for goods which could be equally well supplied 
from Ludhiana. 

Silk-weaving is not here of much commercial importance, but 
lungis and other articles are made at least as well as at Amritsar. 

Though there is no great speciality for metalware at Ludhiana, 
the specimens sent to the Punjab Exhibition showed a quite average 
excellence. A local smith turns out a very fairly finished match- 
lock for Ks. 20. 

Some small objects carved in ivory were sent to the Lahore 
Exhibition, but there does not seem to be any regular production. 

Since the time when a Mission Press was set up in the 
Danish settlement of Serampore and became important in both 
its commercial and educational results, the printing press has been 
a favourite instrument in the hands of Christian missionaries. 
The Ludhiana mission printing and book-binding establishment 
turns out work of unusual excellence and finish. The vernacular 
type and Koman-Urdu books printed here, as well as the book- 
binding, received high commendation at the Punjab Exhibition of 
1881-82. The Ludhiana mission press does not advertise largely, 
like the Methodist Episcopal press of Lucknow, and it has not 
produced so popular a book as the cheap Roman-Urdu Dictionary 
of that establishment which is sold extensively in the Punjab ; 
confining itself apparently to work of a more strictly religious 
character. But it takes a high place for good workmanship and 
neatness. 

There are no statistics available for the general trade of 
the district, but Table No. XXV gives particulars of the river 
traflic ^at passes through the district. The exports and imports 
ot lood-grains have already been noticed. It is not easy to 
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describe the trade of the district apart from that of the coun- 
try about ; but the course that it takes is roughly as fol- 
lows. The surplus produce of the western villages, consisting 
of gram (alone or mixed with barley or wheat), and the autumn 
millets and pulses, is brought up to the line of railway for export 
from the district, or finds its way into the eastern villages for 
consumption there. Very little of the gur produced in the 
eastern parts is consumed in them ; and most of it is bought up 
on the spot by trading Jats from the Jangal or Malwah country, 
and taken away in carts or on camels, none of it going by rail. 
There is no demand for gur from the direction either of Lahore or 
of Calcutta, as those parts have their own supply. The sugar (tiira 
and khand) of Machiwara and its neighbourhood is bought 
up on the spot in thes ame way as the gur, or is brought to the 
railway at Ludhiana, and finds its way northward, as it is not made 
beyond the Bias, and is in great demand with the sweetmeat-makers 
of Amritsar, Lahore, Mooltan, &c. There is a very considerable 
import of sugar, both gur and khand, from the Jullundur Doab 
also, especially into the Jagraon tahsil from the neighbourhood 
of Nakodar. Most of the cotton of the eastern parts is ex- 
ported, but does not generally take the railway on account of bad 
packing and consequent high rates of carriage. It is either taken back 
by the trading Jats in their carts, or carried by merchants in hired 
ones to Ferozepore, whence it goes down the Sutlej in boats. There 
is also an export of wheat from the eastern villages, the cultivators 
living on the inferior grains, some of which (maize, massar, &c.) are 
produced in the tahsil ; but there is also a considerable import of 
gi-am, pulses, &c., from the west to supply the place of the wheat. The 
principal imports into the district are English piece-goods and iron 
from the south, and salt from the north. These come first to Ludhiana 
and thence find their way over the country to the south and 
west of the railway. There is also an import trade in brass dishes. 
The pashm trade will be referred to in the notice of the town of 
Ludhiana (page 218). 

The trade from the west is entirely in the hands of the Jats, 
who bring the grain in their own carts, and dispose of it themselves 
either at Ludhiana to the regular grain merchants, or in the villages. 
A Jat would not part with his grain on the spot, even if it were 
the custom for the merchants to go about the country, for he ex- 
pects to get a better price at Ludhiana, and his cattle would be 
idle if he did not employ them in carrying. The return trade of 
sugar, cotton, &c., is carried by the carts that bring the grain, and 
these seldom go back empty ; and in such transactions the regular 
merchant has no share at all. It has already been explained that 
the Jats of the unirrigated tracts to the south-west have a great 
deal of spare time, which they devote to trade ; but that those of 
the east are tied down to their villages. Nearly all the gur and 
shttkar sold in the district is bought up by the trading Jats 
from the cultivators. The trade in the finer sugar products ( khand 
and hura) made in Machiwara and its neighbourhood is en- 
tirely in the hands of the mercantile classes. A cultivator from 
Samrala tahsil may make an expedition for three or four days with 
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Chapter IV, D. bis cart in search of grain when prices rise ; hut he cannot get 

, far, as his crops would suffer. The cotton is either sold to some 

a^Me^we^ wd visits the village, or is bought up by the petty local traders 

Communications' who keep it till the regular dealers come round, as they generally do to 
Trading classes, the larger towns and villages once a year. The grain on coming to 
Ludhiana is purchased from the Jats by the regular grain merchants, 
mostly men who have come as representatives of firms in Delhi, 
Muzatfarnagar, Mirat, Saharanpur, &c. There is also a considerable 
proportion of residents engaged in the trade. 

Extent of trade. It is impossible to give any accurate estimate of the extent of 

trade of this district. The Ludhiana railway station is the centre of 
trade for a very large tract of country, embracing most of the Feroze- 
pore district, and a great part of the territory of the Protected States ; 
and any attempt to determine how much of the grain trade coming 
along the Ferozepore and Kotla roads belonged to this district would 
be mere guess work. The cotton from the east also for the most 
part comes from Umballa district, the centres of the trade being 
Korali and Morinda; but Samrala tahsil contributes something. 
The number of carts coming in this direction is never very large, the 
busy time being February and March. On the other hand, the press of 
traffic on the Ferozepore road is sometimes tremendous. It is pretty 
constant, the slack months being July-September, when the bullocks 
are generally sent out to graze ; and the busiest, May-July, when 
those who engage in trade in addition to agriculture are all on the 
road, and the granaries are all open. In May and June the road 
from Dakha to Ludhiana is one long line of carts. Information is 
available as to the amount of grain that enters the municipal limits 
of the town of Ludhiana (which embrace the railway station), and 
also as to the amount that takes the rail at this place ; but it is not 
possible to collect any as to the trade between the Jats of the west 
and the cultivators of the eastern villages. The carts of the former 
straggle into the villages in great numbers, the owners sell their 
grain where they can, and then collect loads of gxir, cotton, son, 
kikar and other wood for rafters, anything that will sell down in 
their own country. The carts never return empty. In disposing 
of their grain they may first try Ludhiana ; and, if not successful 
there in getting a good price, go on to the villages, and even find 
there way into the hills sometimes. 


SECTION D.— PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Prices, wages. The village prices of the chief agricultural staples used for 

rent-rates, interest, the conversion of produce estimates into money at the Settlement 
of 1880 are shown below. They are based upon the average 
prices of the 20 years preceding the assessment. Table No. XXVI 
gives the retail bazar prices of commodities for the last twenty 
years. The wages of labour are shown in Table No. XXVII, and 
rent-rates in Table No. XXI ; but both sets of figures are probably 
of doubtful value. Further information regarding rents will be 
found in Section E, Chapter III. 
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Sisas pan Bupbb. 

Assumed at 
Uegular Settle* 
ment. 

Average value 
for the ten rears 
ending 1849. 

Average value 
for the tvfenty 
years ending 
1879. 

Wheat 

40 to 45 

41 

30 

Barley 

52 to 65 

67 

40 

Gram 

4S to 62 

63 

85 an.i 39 

Wheat and Gram 

4$ to o2 



33 and 35 

Mustard seed 

25 to 30 

31 

20 and 22 

Cotton (uuclesned) 


17 

10 

Maize ... 

so to 63 

50 

33 and 36 

Jowar ... 

56 to 6^ 

ol 

36 and 40 

Bfljra 


85 


Moth 

46 to 60 

46 

35 

Til 


30 

15 

Gur and Bab ... 


19 

15 and 16 
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Prices, Weights 
and Measures, and 
Communications' 

Prices, wages, 
lent-rates, iuterest* 


The figures of Table No. 


Period. 

Sate. 

Mortgage. 

1868-69 to 1873.74 

1874-75 to 1877-78 

1878-79 to 1881.82 

34 0 0 
51 12 0 
61 1 0 

25 7 0 
27 9 0 
31 2 0 


XXXn give the average values of 
land in rupees per acre shown in 
the margin for sale and mort- 
gage ; but the quality of land 
varies so enormously, and the 
value returned is so often ficti- 
tious, that but little reliance can 


Es. 12 
&c. A 
month) 


annas a day may be 
by weight. A number 
by grubbing grass in 


Coolies. 


be placed upon the figures. 

A simple money wage is paid only in Ludhiana and the Wages oi aUizaus. 
other towns. In Ludhiana masons and blacksmiths earn, if paid 
by the day, Rs. 10 to 12 a month; and carpenters a little more, 

~ ~ to 15, The rates are slightly lower in Jagraon, Eaikot, 

common coolie is paid 2^ to 3 annas a day (Rs. 5 a 
everywhere. There is usually a good deal of work for 
coolies, in carrying grain from the sarais and grain markets to the 
station. This is ordinarily done in hand-carts worked by a few 
coolies together (rm). In the busy times of the trade four or five 

earned in this way, the payment being 
of men of the same class earn their living 
the neighbourhood and selling it in the 
city. These coolies are of all classes, agriculturists (Jats and 
Gujars) who have been driven to the work by the scarcity of the 
land, village menials, Kashmiris of the city, &c. As there are 
only single looms and no factories, wages for Aveaving are almost 
unknown. An apprentice gets his food and Rs. 1 to 2 a month 
from his master. A weaver will earn not more than two annas 
to three annas a day, purchasing his own material, and selling 
the piece when ready. 

In the villages carpenters and masons, if employed by the 
day, get their food and four or five annas. Labourei's at reaping 
time receive a bundle of crops as their Avages ; but it is seldom 
tliat such men are employed. An account has already been 
given of the manner in which the village servants are paid by 
the harvest. A coolie doing any odd job, such as plastering a house, 
gets his food and one to one and-a-half annas for the day’s Avork, 

Weavers are given the raw materials, and are paid" by the 
piece. 


Weavers. 


la the villages. 


21 
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Chapter IV, D. The unit of cloth measure is the gxrah, the width of the 

. first three fingers, sixteen girahs going to the gaz or yard. In 

a^Mekrares^and for pashmfnah there are said to be only 14| ^ira/w. 

Communications The gaz is two cubits {hath), i.e., twice the length from the elbow 
Measures of length, to the points of the fingers, 
weight and capacity. The scale for weight is as follows ; — 

37 paisa mansiiri = 1 seer kachcha. 

40 seers kachcha = 1 maund kachcha. 

The mansuri paisa is the old copper coinage of the country. 
The kachcha scale is used everywhere ; and the whole of the grain 
trade is done in it, even in the shops of Ludhiana no other fcing 
used. The kachcha maund is at Ludhiana 17 of our standard 
seers. It varies slightly through the district, this being a remnant 
of Sikh times, when every ruler had his own weight. A Jagraon 
maund is about four seers (kachcha) less than that of Ludhiana ; 
and one of Pakhowal something smaller still. Weighing is 
generally done with a ten-seer (kachcha) weight, called daserah, 
which has a Government stamp on it. Almost every agriculturist 
has a weighing balance (takri) of his own. A map or earthen- 
ware vessel is used in the field for finding out roughly the 
amount of grain, but in selling the balance and weights are al- 
ways used. Milk is sold and bought by the seer ; but it is general- 
ly measured in a gadwa or brass vessel of known capacity. Oil 
is also sold by weight, and it may be said that measures of 
capacity do not exist. 

Measures of area. The measure of area has been the subject of much inquiry, 
and of a good deal of correspondence. Mr. Walker thus discusses 
The bignh of Akbnr. the subject : The Emperor Akbar fixed one standard higah for 
the whole empire, viz., a square of which each side was a chain. 
The chain was 20 ghattas, each ghatta being 3 Ildhi gaz. Thus 
3 Ildhi gaz — \ ghatta, 20 ghattas = \ chain. The ghatta I do not 
find mentioned in the Ain Akbari, and I could not before account 
for it. The Ildhi gaz yvas Akbar’s standard of linear measure- 
ment, and is somewhat less than ours, so that the ghatta is 
2| of our yard. The Sikhs introduced their own land measures, 
of which mention will be made hereafter. The imperial Mgah 
was restored as the official standard in our settlement of 
the villages acquired in 183.5, and in the whole district in 1850 ; 
but the people have not adopted it. They know it very 
well, but they say that it bears a certain relation to the local 
measure. There is no connection between gaz or ghatta on 
which it is built, and the pace on which the people always fall 

Measures of the t»ack. The ancient measures of the country are the ghuntdo and 
country, the kachcha bjgah. The latter is the standard of Hindustan or 
the Cis-Sutlej country ; and the former appears to be in use all 
over the Punjab proper, and it has also partly spread in the 
Malwah. In the uplands of this district the ghumdo is used in 
the greater part of Jagraon and in the Jangal villages, and the 
bi'gah in the rest. In the B^t the ghumdo prevails, except in a 
small piece of country about Matewarah. The B^t tract was all 
in the Jullundur Doab at one time, and brought the Punjab 
measure with it when the river changed its course, the exception 
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mentioned above being caused by Sudha Singh introducing the Chapter IV, D. 
use of the bigah in the new villages which he founded, so as to s~Wei hts 
have one standard for the whole of his territory. It was not in the and Measures and 
power of the rulers to make the people adopt a new measure ; Communications, 
but they could fix the standard of that measure, measures of the 

“ The scale of the ghumao is as follows ; — country. 

3 Karams double paces each way=l llandla. 

7 Mandlas =1 Kanal. 

8 Kauals =l Ghumao. 


“ But generally the ghumao is said to be four hacheha lighas. 

A kachcha bigah is 20 karams each way. The karam, however, 
is a very varying quantity, and it was here that the difference came 
in. The rulers had constant necessity for using a measure either 
for the land on which cash rates were charged (zahti), or for 
kankdt appraisement of the crop ; and there were in every petty 
state some persons whose pacing was recognized as the Government 
standard. The karam would be fixed by the ruler at so many 

chappas or hand breadths 16 to 18; and the pacing was done to 

suit this. Ill the more highly cultivated eastern villages the karam 
was smaller, and that of the Kheri ilaqa, adjoining Umballa, was 
recognized as 16 chappas ; while in Jagraon the karam was 18 
chappas. This difference of measures has remained in force, 
and the kachcha bigah of Jagraon is about two-fifths, while that 
of Kheri is two-sevenths, or less, of the standard official bigah. 

The scale of the kachcha bigah is — 

20 k.^rams x 1 karam = 1 kachcha biswah. 

20 ,, X 20 „ =1 kachcha bigah. 

“ I may say here that we have finally adopted for future use a 
kachcha bigah, one-third the old pucka bigah, measured by a chain 
of 29 karams, the karam being 57 inches, and the chain 95 feet. 

This is a good average for the district, and fits into the old standard.” 

The Sutlej is bridged for the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway Commuuicatious. 
at Phillour, just under Ludhiana town ; and there are ferries with Nuviguble avers, 
country boats at 13 places along its course through the district. 

The passage appears to be dangerous when the river is in flood, 
and boats are occasionally upset. 

In former times there was a considerable amount of traffic 
carried in country boats down the river from Rupar, Machiwara, 

Ludhiana to Ferozepore and even to Sakkar; but this ceased with 
the opening of the railway in 1870, and nothing is now carried down 
except timber or stones from the hills for the bridge works at Phillour. 

The Abohar Branch of the Sirhind Canal has been constructed for 
navigation between Riipar and Ferozepore, and boats will soon be 
started on it. It is not possible to say what use will be made 
of this for traffic. 

The Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway enters the district from Railway. 
Phillour by a bridge over the Sutlej, and runs through it to a dis- 
tance of about 35 miles in a south-west direction. The principal 
stations are Ludhiana, Sahnewdl and Khanna ; and there are two 
or three smallar ones either in this district or in adjoining territory. 

The first-narael of these is a very large and commodious one ; and 
new goods-sheds are being constantly erected. There are generally 
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Chapter IV, D Z several hundred waggons waiting to be loaded ; and in the busiest 

_ seasons trains are constantly leaving. The Sahnewal and Khanna 

andMea^e^^mi ^ amount of traffic at times ; and the former 

Communications, i® likely to increase in importance. A bazar is springing up in the 
Raiiwny. village. A branch line along the canal to Riipar was made by the 

Canal Department, and has just been given over to the Railway 
Company for working. There is also in prospect a line from Ludhiana 
to Ferozepore. 

Ronda: metalie i. The district is much better off than most in the way of 
metalled (kankar) roads. There are 125 miles of them, the whole 
area of the district being only 13 square miles. The principal 
metalled roads are the Umballa and Lahore road {vid Phillour) 
and the Ferozepore road. These are under the Public Works 
Department and kept up by Government, while the District 
Committee maintains the others: (1) from Machiwara vid Samrala 
to Ludhiana (26 miles); (2) from Ludhiana to Maler Kotla (so 
much as is in this district, (14 miles) ; (3) from Dakha on the 
Ferozepore road to Raikot (14 miles). It is also intended to 
connect Samrala and Khanna, which will give a metalled road 
between that station and Machiwara. Part of the plan has 
already been carried out. The greatest amount of traffic is along 
the Ludhiana-Ferozepore road, which carries more than all the 
others together. Next in importance is the road to Maler Kotla, 
and the Raikot road is not much behind this. The Umballa road 
is now scarcely used for wheeled traffic ; and along the Samrala 
road there is a fair amount. 

Uumetalled. The principal unmetalled roads are : (1) the old road along the 

high bank, connecting Ludhiana with Ferozepore and with Rupar. 
This is now used by travellers only, as the sand is very deep and 
wheeled traffic is not possible. There is also a road from 
Machiwara through Sahnewal and Pakhowal to Raikot, and thence 
on to the Jangal ; but this is not much used. Another road con- 
nects Samrala with Morinda. This joins the Kalka-Umballa 
road ; but it is not much used, as carts go more easily the longer 
Way by Umballa, the whole distance being metalled. A kachcha 
road runs through the Bet from Ludhiana to the town of Rahon 
in Jullundur, and another is the old road direct from Ludhiana to 
Raikot. The only road remaining to be mentioned is one from 
Raikot through Bassian to Jagraon, and from thence to Sidhwan 
on the^ Dhaia. These roads are all maintained by the District 
Committee. 

Means uf carriagp, Walker writes: “The district returns show 11,659 carts 

belonging to people of the district ; but I think that this includes 
the ordinary carts used for agriculture. We have entered in the 
village note-books the number of carts ‘ working for hire,’ that is, 
those going to Ludhiana and beyond it with loads of grain, &c., 
(dasawarwala), and the total of these entries is 5,564 distributed 
as follows : — 


Samrila 

Dudlii^iia 

Jugiaou 


310 

2.881 

2,373 
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“ This return is probably not far out. It will be observed that Chapter IV, D. 

there are very few in Samrala ; and those of Ludhiana all come . . 

from the south-west. The cart used in the carriyng trade is a develop- 

ment of the ordinary field cart. I am told that twenty or thirty Communications. 

years ago, when the carrying trade was in its infancy, carts of the Meaus of carriage. 

size now generally used were almost unknown. When the people 

began to make trading expeditions they fixed to their carts a wooden 

frame, wider at the top than below ; and lined this with the old 

stalks of the sugarcane, cotton twigs, cloth, &c. But an ordinary 

cart of this sort, drawn by two or three bullocks, could only carry 

fifteen maunds (pucka) of grain ; and it was not long before the 

advantage of widening and lengthening the carts was seen ; and they 

are now, at least most of those that come from the west, of a very 

superior pattern, drawn generally by five bullocks, and capable of 

carrying forty to fifty maunds of grain. The frame work of 

the sides is very strong, and lined with tat (called tapar) or 

matting made of san. Over the top is kept a thatch of munj 

reeds ; or, if the owner can afford it, a thick carpet of wool, called 

khar, woven for the purpose. The latter is a perfect, and the former 

a partial protection from the rain.” A first class cart will cost 

with all its appliances Rs. 100, and five bullocks, Rs. 250 to 300. 

Of course there are still a great many carts working, which are 
not of the first class. Along the metalled roads the carts go 
easily, and they can cover 20 miles, or two stages in 24! hours ; 
but they have generally considerable distances along ordinary 
district roads before these are reached, and it requires at least 
the five bullocks to drag them even slowly through these. On the 
Ferozepore road one or two of the bullocks are generally to be 
seen tied up behind as a reserve. The heaviest loads come from 
the Ferozepore district (Moga and Zira), as the country to the 
south of Raikot is so very sandy that not more than about 30 
maunds can be brought up to this place. A metalled road from 
Raikot to Sahna would be a great benefit. The Jat cartmen 
either devote the whole of their time to carrying, or only what they 
can spare from agriculture, which are the busy months of the grain 
trade. In the former case, the cartman is either a member of a 
family who have a joint holding, or he mortgages his land to 
another cultivator, getting a lump sun down for the use of it 
which he is always able to repay. The grain carried almost 
invariably belongs to the man who owns and drives the cart, for the 
Jats will not work for hire or carry for dealers. The cart is filled 
partly with the grain grown in the holding to which the cart 
belongs, and the load is made up by purchase in the village, 
or in others about. 

Camels come direct to Ludhiana from the Jangal villages 
by the unmetalled roads, carrying grain ; and return with gur, 
salt, &c. They are useful where the roads are particularly sandy, and 
only a small load could be brought on a cart. A camel load is about 
six to eight maunds. Donkeys are used for bringing grain, gur, 

&c., from short distances into Ludhiana, eight or ten miles. 

A donkey carries 1| to 2 maunds. In 1879-80 the Deputy 
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Commissioner supplied to the Transport Department 3,500 
camels, 838 carts, 100 mules, 123 ponies, and 2,302 camp-followers 
drawn in part from the Native States across the border. 

The Ferozepore and Umballa roads are a good deal used by 
troops marching in the cold weather, and there are encam ping-grounds 
at Jagraon, Dakha, Ludhiana, Duraha-ki-Sarai (in a slip of 
Patiala territory) and Khanna, with the usual sarai and supply- 
house at each. There are several large private sarais in Ludhiana 
city, and one built by a benevolent native in Jagraon. There 
is a fine old imperial sarai within a few miles of Khanna 
and on the Ludhiana road. It is called Lashkari Khan’s 
and was built in the time of Aurangzeb ; but it is quite 
out of place now and never used. There is no traffic to speak of along 
the Umballa road on account of the railway ; but the Jagraon and 
Dakha encamping grounds are always full of carts, ekkds, &c. 
There are also encamping grounds with supply-house at Kohira 
and Samrala, on the Samrala road, which is now very rarely used 
by troops, but was formerly the high way to Simla and the hill 
stations from the Ludhiana cantonment. 

There is a regular dak bungalow at Ludhiana (with a khan- 
samah), and this is veiy much used by Europeans, who are 
passing through from Ferozepore or have business here. There are 
district (or police) bungalows at Machiwara, at Kohara and 
Samrala on the Kalka road ; at Khanna and Sahnewal on the 
Umballa road ; at Dahlon on the Maler Kotla ; and at Dakha and 
Jagraon on the Ferozepore roads ; but these are very poor (except 
that at Kohara), being in most cases the burj or corner of the 
tahsi'l building or of a sarai. The old Kesidency House at Bassian, 
built in 1838, is still kept up with its gardens and grounds 
which cover an area of 70 to 80 acres. Although a good part of 
the building has been pulled down, what is still left is too much 
to be kept in good repair. It is a pleasant place to spend a few 
days at, as the locality is one of the most healthy in the district. 
There are Public Works Department bungalows along the Feroze- 
pore and Umballa roads at Khanna, Pindori (near Dakha), Jagraon, 
which have fair accommodation, and are available for district officers. 
There are canal bungalows at distances of ten miles alono- the 
branches of the canals ; but these are generally occupied by the 
officers of the Department or by subordinates. The statement on 
the next page shows the recognized routes and stages with the 
accommodation, &c., for travellers to be found at each. 

The first halt on the road to Lahore is at Phillour in the 
Jullundur district. 

The mail to Ferozepore goes by horse dak, and there is also a 
Government bullock train ; and a horse dak for passengers, not very 
efficiently maintained by a contractor. There is a district dak 
^rried by runners between Khanna and Machiwara, Ludhiana and 
Dahlon, Jagraon and Raekot. Towards Lahore and Umballa the 
post of course goes by rail. There is a Government teleo-raph 
office at Ludhiana, and railway offices along the line at °each 
station. 
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Boute. 

Halting place. 

Number of 
mileri. 

Bemabks. 

o 

» A 

0 -< A 

H rt 

1 3 

W H » 

« A 

0 

Durdba-ki-Sar^i, Patiala 
territory. 

13 (From 
Ludhiana.) 

Encamping.ground with supply-houses, 
road bungalow ; also old Imperial 
aardi^ still in use. 

Khanna 

26 

As above, only the snrdi is of our time, 
and has a “ burj or room for Euro- 
peans 

o ^ 

^ PS 

< o 

fc 

W o 

A « 
cj es 

D4kha 

. 12 

As at Khanna. but road bungalow 
one mile further on. 

Jagraon 

23 

As at Khanna, also road bungalow one 
mile further on. Tahsil faces encamp* 
ing ground. 

o 

H 

R M 

gw 

P 

Kobdrd ... 

12 

Encamping-ground (seldom used) and 
supply-house with small sariu Also a 
combined Police and District bunga- 
low. 

damr^la 

20 

As above, also bead-quarters of tahsil. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


Chapter V, A. 

General and 
Military. 

Eiecntive and 
indiciai. 


SECTION A, -aENERAL AND MILITARY. 

The Ludhiana district is in the Uraballa division under the 
control of the Commissioner of Umballa, who is assisted by an 
Additional Commissioner stationed at Jullundur. The head-quarters 
staff of the district consists of a Deputy Commissioner, a Judicial 
Assistant, one European and two native Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioners, two Munsiffs and a Tahsildar. 

The three tahsils of Ludhiana, Jagraon and Samrala are each in 
charge of a Tahsildar assisted by a Naib-Tahsi'ldar. 

The village revenue staff 
is shown in the margin. 

There are 4 Munsifs in the 
district, two at Ludhiana 
and one at each of the 
outlying tahsils of Jagraon 
and Samrala. 

The Ludhiana tahsfl would appear to be inconveniently large. 
But the whole of the Malaudh parganah is held in jagirs by the family 
of the Malaudh Sardars, the land revenue of their estates being 85,077. 
The revenue and cesses are ordinarily paid by the lambardars to the 
jagirdars themselves ; although the collections of the B^r branch now 
go into the tahsil direct, as the estate is under the Court of Wards. 
This arrangement for direct collection is a convenience to the people 
and lessens the land revenue collection work of the tahsil materially. 
Besides this, when the Pakhowal tahsil was broken up in 1866, the 
heads of the three branches of the Malaudh family were invested with 
criminal, civil, and revenue powers, and also created sub-registrars 
each within the area of the jagir held by the branch which he repre- 
sented. The Bhai of Bagrian was also invested with similar powers 
in the isolated village from which he takes his name. The B^r 
Sardar is at present a minor. 

The statistics of civil and revenue litigation for the past 
five years are given in Table No. XXXIX. Mr. Walker writes : 
“ Compared with the adjoining districts of Hoshiarpur and 
Jullundur this one cannot be called very litigious. The above 
statement gives an average of one civil case per annum to every 68 
people ; but considering the extent to which joint interest in pro- 
perty prevail in this country, and the number of parties that may 
be concerned in a single case, a comparison between this proportion 
and that given by the returns, at all events of European countries, 
would be misleading. The number of legal practitioners settled in 
the district is steadily increasing, and these are retained by the parties 
in most cases of any importance. I have already noticed the litigious 
^irit of the Awans and Hindu Jats. The Jat villagers of the 
Jagraon tahsil in particular are always ready to rush into our courts ; 


Tabail. 

Qannnffoa 
and Naibs. 

Qirda- 

wars. 

PatffaHa. 

Lodhl&na Sadar. ... 

2 



„ T»hsll ... 

2 

fi 

139 

Jasraon ... 

2 

2 

79 

Samr&la ... 

2 

3 

83 
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and, once a case has been started, it is fought out to the bitter end. Chap ter V , A. 
It is generally a point of honour with them to take their cases up General and 
to the highest court of appeal that they can ; and very large suins Military, 
of money are spent in disputes where the value of the property is 
really trifling.” 

The executive staff of the district is assisted by two Honorary 
Magistrates in the town of Ludhiana and three Honorary J agirdar- 
Magistrates in the j%irs of Ramgarh, Malaudh and Bagrian. 

The police force of the strength marginally noted is controlled 

by one District Superin- 
tendent and one Inspect- 
or and eleven Deputy 
Inspectors. The district 
is in the circle of the 
Deputy Inspector General 
of Police of the Umballa 
circle, who resides at 
Umballa. 

There are ten thanaa or police stations — seven of the first- 
class at Ludhiana, Jagraon, Raikot, Dahlon, Sahnewal, Khanna, 

Machiwara ; and three of the second class at Sahna, Dakha, Samrala. 

Each station has a cattle-pound attached to it. There are police 
posts at intervals along the Ferozepore, Samrala and Umballa roads ; 
and the first of these is patrolled, as it was a favourite beat of the 
Harnis and other criminal tribes, who used to steal from passing 
carts, ekkas, &c. The police duties of the Ludhiana city are 
performed by the regular force ; but in the other towns and in 
all villages, there are cJiankiddrs, one or more, according to the number 
of the population ; while, in some cases, two or three small villages 
are doubled up, and have one man appointed for them. The 
total number of this branch is 796. The cUaukiddrs are paid in the 
villages Rs. 36 per annum, which is collected by a rate on the 
houses, and disbursed by the tahsildsrs. In the towns (except 
Bahlolpur) they get Rs. 4 a mouth, the jemadars receiving Rs. 6 : 
and are paid from octroi. 

There is a district jail at Ludhiana, with accommodation for 325 
prisoners, in which short-term convicts are confined. The average 
number of prisoners during the last year was 266, exclusive of 
persons detained in the lock-up and for debt. 

Table No. XL gives statistics of criminal trials, Table No. XLI 
of police enquiries, and Table No. XLII of convicts in jail for the 
last five years. 

The Harnis, Sansis and Baariahs are proclaimed under the Crfias and crimina 

Criminal Tribes Act, and the number tribes, 
of each on the register of 1883 is 
shown in the margin. Mr. Warburton, 

District Superintendent of Police, has 
kindly furnished the following note 
upon the criminal tribes of the dis- 


Tribe. 

Men. 

Women 

Children. 

Harnia 

760 

630 

740 

Sansia ... 

349 

296 

26) 

Baunahs ... 

108 

w 

103 


trict. 



23 
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In various disguises Harnis go about chiefly in the Manjha 
and the Jullundur Doab, committing burglaries frequently attended 
with violence. They pretend to be Kajput emigrants from Rajpiitana, 
but I am inclined to think that in reality they are a section of 
the Sansi tribe converted to Muhammadanism. They were nomads 
in the time of Rdi Kalap, the chief of Raikot, who employed them 
for the purpose of harassing his enemies by frequent and sudden 
nocturnal raids on their camps, which enabled the Harnis to carry 
off horses and other transport cattle. 

The magnitude of their criminality will be readily conceived 
by the fact that out of 857 adults so many as 778 have 
previous convictions recorded against them. In short they are 
addicted to every species of crime against property, and enjoy 
the unenviable reputation of being the most criminal and trouble- 
some class in the Punjab. They were domiciled in their present 
villages by Raja Fatteh Singh, who was chief of Kapurthala at 
the time. 

In this district the Sansi class, with few exceptions, is addicted 
to burglary and robbery. Petty pilfering is the daily occupation 
of the Sansi. At fairs and large gatherings for months his presence 
is felt by carrying off anything he can lay his hands on. In this 
district, nnlike other parts of India, the Sansis are not nomads 
but have fixed abodes in villages, and most of them keep up the 
genealogies of the Jat zamindars. A very interesting account of 
the customs and habits of the Sansis is given by Colonel Sleeman 
in his report on “ Badhuks alias Bagree dacoits and other gang 
robbers by hereditary profession ” submitted in 1849 to the 
Government of India; — 

At one time the Bauria class was a source of great 
annoyance to travellers and cultivators in this district. Their 
chief occupation was dacoity, burglary, and stealing grain and 
crops. Those who were unable to abandon their criminal avocations 
have sought other fields for their occupation by emigration, 
whilst those who are still in the district, beyond petty pilfering, 
are not troublesome. 

Mr. Walker, in his Settlement Report, writes as follows : — 

" I do not think that the people of the district have a predilec- 
tion for any special form of crime, most of the serious offences 
coming under the heads of theft and burglary. The Gujars in the 
Bdt do a good deal of cattle-lifting. The tribes registered as cri- 
minal are Harnis, Gounemars, Sansis, Baurias, and punitive posts 
are maintained on their account in six villages with a total strength 
of 24 men. These are now drawn from surrounding districts, with 
a view to having the habitual criminals known wherever they are 
likely to go. The depredations of these people are seldom carried 
on in their own district, and they usually go great distances in the 
province and out of it in search of plunder, getting away from their 
villages in spite of all precautions, and although their absence is 
punished with imprisonment. The total number of these criminal 
classes by the police registers is 2,394, including men, women, and 
children, most being Harnis. The Harnis and Gounemars were 
settled down under the Sikhs in six small villages of Jagraon and 
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Ludhiana, where they own the land ; and the others have now fixed 
residences in a few villages ; but it is evident that all four tribes 
were originally gipsies, foreign to the country, and that for genera- 
tions they wandered about committing petty thefts, begging, and crime ami criminal 
living as they could. It appears impossible to break them off their tribes, 
habits. Where confined to villages, they are a pest to their neigh- 
bours, and the crops adjoining their lands require constant watch- 
ing. They are very poor cultivators themselves. The Harnis 
possess a slang, of which the following words are specimens 
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Nakhir 
Bhasii lag£na 

Kbara 

Eutba 

Katera 


theft. 

Poh 

=3 

to bury. 

to commit burglary. 

Chetra 

=* 

rupees. 

any Qorernment 

Tilkin 

=3 

shoes. 

official. 

Dhotin 

f=a 

a woman 

a constable or 

Tike 

S=3 

clothes. 

stranger. 

Rharot 

=. 

a lock. 



= a Jat. 


The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 14 years, Revennc, taxation 
so far as they are made by the Financial Commissioner, are shown registration, 
in Table No. XXVIII, while Tables Nos. XXIX, XXXV, XXXIV and 
XXXIII give further details for land revenue, excise, license tax 
and stamps respectively. Table No. XXXIIIA shows the number 
and situation of registration offices. A sum of B.s. 19,366 was 
fixed shortly after annexation as an equivalent of the services which 
the petty chiefs are bound to render to the paramount power, and is 
still levied by the jagirdars. It is generally at the rate of pay 2 
to 4 annas per rupee of jagir revenue, but sometimes at the pay of 
so many horse or footmen. There is only one distillery in the 
district at the Sadar. Poppy cultivation is allowed under an 
assessment of Ks. 2 per acre over and above the Government 
revenue, and the poppy heads can only be sold to licensed contractors 
according to rule. 


Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from 
District Funds, which are controlled by a committee consisting of 30 
members selected by the Deputy Commissioner from among the 
leading men of the three tahsils, and of the Civil Surgeon and 
District Superintendent of Police as ex-officio members, with the 
Deputy Commissioner as President. The income is Rs. 69,000 on 
the new assessment ; and the expenditure is on the usual objects. 
Some sixty miles of metalled roads have to be maintained from this 
source, and the expenditure on them is one of the heaviest items ; 
but the nature of the country is not such as to render necessary any 
other great undertakings in the way of public works, and the rest 
of the funds are available for such purposes as education, sanitation, 
&c. The Municipal Committees, of which there are six, will be 
noticed separately under the towns which they represent. The 
total octroi income on the average of the last seven years is 
Rs. 74,070, and of the last year Rs. 93,764. Table No. XLV 
gives figures for past years. 

The income from provincial properties for the last five years is 
shown below in rupees : — 
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Education. 


High School. 



1877-79, 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

J881-83. 

Ferries with boat bridges ... 

„ without boat bridges 

Staging bungalows. 

Encamping grounds ... ... 

Cattle Founds ... 

Kazul properties ... 

Total 

19.160 

16,630 

770 

665 

2,191 

691 

16,286 

18,163 

809 

878 

2,112 

2.974 

14,512 

16,217 

661 

1,137 

2,081 

2,041 

14,765 

17,468 

679 

1,148 

2,540 

2,070 

n,026 

19,010 

724 

1.393 

2,566 

1,619 

40,107 

41,322 

36,529 

38.670 

38,368 


The ferries, bungalows and encamping grounds have already been 
noticed in Section D of Chapter IV, and the cattle pounds in this 
section. All the ferries on the Sutlej within the limits of the district 
are managed by the Ludhiana ofiScials, so that the receipts really 
belong to two districts. There are no large naztil properties worthy of 
special notice. Figures for other Government estates are given in 
Table No. XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed in the 
succeeding section of this Chapter, in which the land revenue 
administration of the district is treated of. The income of the 
jagirdars, exclusive of the tribute, is Es. 1,58,237, and Es. 1,19,206 
are raised for the payment of village officials (lambardars, patwaris 
and chaukidars). Including land revenue the total taxation amounts 
to Es. 16,69,807, levied in a district with a population of 618,835, 
giving Es. 2-11 per head of the population. It is not meant that 
the whole of this taxation falls eventually on the people of the 
district ; and there are other forms of indirect taxation, such as the 
salt duty, which do not come into the account. 

Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government and 
aided, high, middle and primary schools of the district. There is a 
Government high school at Ludhiana, and there are no fewer than 
ten middle schools — at Jagraon, Eaikot, Khanna, Machiwara, Dehru, 
Sawaddi, Gujarwal, Eaipur, Malaudh, Badhowal. There are 60 
primary schools for boys and 19 schools for girls. The district 
lies within the Delhi circle which forms the charge of the Inspector 
of Schools at Delhi. In addition to the Government schools men- 
tioned above there are the aided American Presbyterian Mission 
High and Boarding Schools and the Church of England Zenana 
Mission Training Schools. There is also the aided Hindu School 
and a School of Industry kept up by the Ludhiana Anjuman 
Mufid-i-Am, the chief object of which is to encourage and improve 
the local industry of the town in carpet-making and shawl-making. 
There are 396 indigenous schools in the district. Table No. XIII 
gives statistics of education collected at the Census of 1881, and 
the general state of education has already been described in 
Section B of Chapter III, in which, and in Section C of the same 
Chapter, information will be found regarding the indigenous and 
missionary schools. The following account of the High School is 
furnished by the head master : — 

This school was started as a private vernacular seminary 
on the 27th of October 1864, at the instance and with the 
aid of certain leading members of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
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communities of Ludhiana, who felt it a desideratum, since there 
was no institution where secular education could be obtained, and 
many objected to send their children to the Mission school where 
religious instruction was (as it now is) compulsory. This private 
seminary in April, 1865, became a Government grant-in-aid school, 
and was created a purely Government high vernacular school in 1870. 
In 1875 English was introduced in it, which wrought a thorough 
change in its character, that is from a high vernacular school it 
was transformed into a high district school like those of Delhi, 
Lahore, Amritsar, &c., with a vernacular department attached. 

Unlike other high schools of the Punjab it now contains a 
special department wherein only English is taught for the first two 
years of their pupilage to such students as join this department after 
passing successfully the middle school examination in the verna- 
cular. In the third year they join the regular Vth or the entrance 
class of the school, and thus finish their English study in the school 
in three years. The present school house, which was built in 1882, is 
too small for the school, and additional accommodation has to be 
rented. 

The construction, however, of another school house for the 
primary school, with accommodation for the boarders round it, 
within the new school compound is under consideration. The 
management of the institution is in the hands of a head master, 
assisted by a staff of eighteen teachers. 

The number of pupils, and the result of examination for the 
last five years, are given in the subjoined statement : — 


Dbfibtkikts. 

1878.79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-83 

c « 

• 1 

E s 

i ® 

a a 

Number of 
students. 

11 

c 5 

«. e 
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ja -o 

35 

D • 

b 
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•5 ® 
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B5 
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Z 
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as 

3 ? 
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Number of 
students 

S • 

= s 

Z o. 

Upper department 

46 


43 

19 

35 

12 

27 

14 

41 

9 

M iddle department ... 

120 


42 

7 

61 

1 

93 

10 

126 

16 

Primary department 

77 


267 

32 

234 

45 

227 

51 

221 

69 


Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for the last five 
years for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are under 
the control of the civil surgeon, and at Ludhiana in the imme- 
diate charge of an Assistant Surgeon. The outlying dispensaries 
at Jagraon and Machiwara are in charge of hospital assistants. 
There are also three dispensing centres, if they may be so called, 
at Ludhiana, Raekot and Khanna in charge of compounders for 
dispensing gratis English and country medicines for simple 
ailments. The Sadar dispensary, which was founded in 1853, is 
situated on the south-east of the town, near the district jail. It 
contains accommodation for 16 male and 16 female indoor patients. 
The staff consists of one assistant surgeon, one clerk, two com- 
pounders, two dressers and menials. It is maintained almost 
entirely from district and municipal funds, the private subscriptions 
being exceedingly small. It is managed by a dispensary committee 
under the general control of the municipal and district committees. 
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Obapter V, B. Medicines are distributed gratis to in-door and out-door patients, 
— ~ and in-door patients without private means are dieted at the cost of 

institution. The following statement shows the annual expendi- 
fure and number of in-door and out-door patients . for the five 
years from 1878 to 1882 : — 


Tear. 

l{r*z>ooa. 

0VT*DOOB. 

Eipen. 

ditiire 

in 

Rupees. 

U. 

F. 

Ch 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Ch. 

Total. 

1878 



522 

117 

63 

702 

14,879 

5.926 

3,851 

24.656 

6,456 

1879 



462 

121 

32 

615 

13,475 

5,433 

4,985 

23,493 

4,348 

1880 



389 

107 

41 

637 

13,06-7 

6.641 

3.694 

22,600 

4 938 

1881 



465 

146 

60 

671 

13,613 

5,368 

3,895 

22,876 

6,581 

1882 



877 

131 

54 

662 

13,826 

5,102 

4,440 

23,368 

6,450 


Head-quarters ot 


Ludhiana is an out-station in charge of the chaplain of 
other departments. Umballa, who pays an occasional visit. The old cantonment 
church, a square, unsightly building, tvith accommodation for 500 
worshippers, is still standing, and was used till recently ; but it has 
now been condemned, the roof being pronounced unsafe, and it is 
intended to replace it by a smaller one. The old cantonment 
cemetery is crowded with tombs of more or less hideous design, 
and is still used. 


The head-quarters of the first division of the Sirhind canal, 
which at present covers the whole length of the main line and 
both branches (Abohar and Bhatinda) in this district is at Ludhiana. 
The whole canal is under a Superintending Engineer at Umballa 
The Grand Trunk Koad and the district works along it are in charge 
of an Engineer at Umballa (Provincial Works). The telegraph 
office is under the Superintendent of Telegraphs, Umballa; and 
the post offices under a Superintendent stationed at Ludhiana. 
The two forest plantations are under the Assistant Conservator 
at Phillour. The fort and its buildings, with rest-houses for troops 
and the military hospital, are under the charge of the Executive 
Engineer of Military Works at Umballa. The portion of the railway 
which traverses the district is managed by the railway staff at 
Umballa. 


Military. The fort at Ludhiana is garrisoned at present by a company 

of a native regiment from Jullundur, under the command of a 
European officer. It is in the Umballa military division. There 
are a few volunteers, part of the Kupar Company of the Punjab 
Rifies, and a Rifle Range. 


SECTION B.— LAND & LAND REVENUE. 

EAELY SETTLEMENTS. 

Akbar’g revenne In the A’in-i-Akbari we have under the head of “ Tribute and 
iysem( 6 5). Taxes (Gladwin s Translation, Vol. I, Part III) a complete account 
of the great Emperor’s revenue system, and some reference to those 
^at had preceded it. The ministers, Todar Mai and Muzaffar 
Rhan between the sixteenth and twenty-fourth years of the 
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glorious reign elaborated a scheme for fixing the land-revenue of 
the Empire, and for giving security to the husbandman, which is 
nearly as complete as our own. One standard chain and bigah were 
first introduced ; then land was classified into poolej or cultivated 
every harvest, and perowty, chechar, bcmjer (Gladwin’s spelling), 
fallow and arable waste. The average produce of each crop was 
then struck from the estimated value of the yield of three 
classes of poolej or regularly cultivated land ; and of this one-third 
was taken as the Governpient due, all extra cesses being at the 
same time stopped, and salaries to be paid in cash from the Imperial 
Treasury being fixed for the ofiScials, who had before that lived on 
the people. From the twenty-fifth year of the reign a ten-year.s’ 
settlement was introduced, the value of the Government share in 
each crop being taken at the average of the preceding ten years. 
Elaborate instructions were at the same time formulated for the 


Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue- 

Akbar’s revenue 
system (1656 — 1605). 


guidance of the Collectors {Amilguzurs) and subordinate agency. 

The assessment was apparently a fluctuating one, the rates on crops 
being fixed for the period ; but the people were allowed to pay in 
kind if they chose. The rates were uniform for suba/ts or 
provinces ; and no special information is to be obtained about this 
district in particular, as it is made up of several of the 33 mahals 
of the Sirhind snrkdr or division, of which the whole land-revenue 
is set down at 40 lakhs of rupees (16,07,90,540 darns). Tables are 
given in the A’in of the rates collected on every , crop during a 
period of nineteen years from a bigah of poolej or cultivated land 
in each subah. Wheat paid generally from Rs. 1 to Rs. 2 a bigah ; 
gram, &c., from 8 annas to Re. 1 ; ponda sugarcane, from Rs 4-8 
to Rs. 5 ; other cane, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 ; cotton, from Re 1-8 to 
Rs. 3 ; pulses and millets {moth, mung, jodr, &c.) from 4 annas to 
Re. ). It was not to be expected that any more particular informa- 
tion as to the assessments paid by villages or tracts 300 years ago 
would be forthcoming ; and, as the country was but partially under 
cultivation, and the present villages did not then exist at all or their 
limits have much changed since then, it would scarcely be of much 
use even if available. The rates fixed are, however, interesting. 

It is impossible to say to what extent the system of Akbar Revenue 
was maintained by his successors ; but the administration of the 
revenue must have suffered in the general disorganization of the ® mpire. 
Government under the later Emperors ; and in all parts it came 
to be a struggle between the collectors and the payers of revenue, 
the former trying to take as much, and the latter to give as 
little as they could. The custom of leasing a large tract of 
outlying territory to some person of importance, who paid a 
fixed sum annually, and made his own arrangements for collection 
(niustdjir or zamtnddr) must have been recognized even 
in Akbar’s time, for the western mahals of the district were 
always held by the Rais on these terms. The Phulkian and 
Maler Kotla chiefs, too, were originally lessees, and held their 
territories subject to the payment of what was really an annual 
tribute. The mustdjir was liable to pay the sura so fixed, 
but was otherwise independent ; and it was only when he withheld 
payment that the Imperial authorities interfered. 
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Chapter V, B. The mnstdjir, if his circle of villages was small, took a 
— share of the produce from the cultivator, or sometimes cash 
particular crops ; but generally, as he held a large 
Revenue tract, he sublet it in smaller circles to others who dealt direct 

management under with the cultivators. The eastern parts of the district were at 
the later Empire, first directly managed by the Governor of Sirhind, because they 
were within easy reach, and an assessment was fixed year by 
year for each village ; but, as the Imperial authority weakened, 
and collections became more difficult, the system of leasing 
tappaha or circles of villages spread. The principal inustajir 
or assignee in this district was the Rai of Raikot. The family 
began with a few villages, but gradually extended their bound- 
aries, undertaking the revenue management (called katkana) 
of outlying circles of villages as the Governor of Sirhind lost 
control of them ; till finally they held more than half of this, 
and a good part of the Ferozepore district. The Malaudh 
Sardars, like others of the Phulkian stock, had also a lease, 
and paid tribute to the Emperor, taking a share of the produce 
from the husbandmen. There were other mustdjirs of less 
note, such as the Garewal Chaudhris of Raipur and Gujarwal, 
who had a small circle of villages, and paid revenue direct into 
the Imperial Treasury. The ability to realize the revenue has 
always been the test of power in this country ; and we find 
that, as the imperial authority grew weaker, the mustajirs were 
less regular in their payments ; while the villages directly assessed 
would only pay when forced to. As an illustration the following 
incidents that took place about the year 1740 A.D. may be re- 
counted. The Rai (Kalha) was not paying up his revenue regularly, 
and informed the Subah or Governor of Sirhind that he could 
not realize from the villages. This was reported at Delhi, and 
Ali Mahomed Rohela was sent to bring the people to order. He 
marched out of Ludhiana towards Jagraon, putting to death 1am- 
bardars here and there by way of example ; but he soon found that 
it was the Rai himself who had created the difficulty and incited 
the people to withhold payments. Ali Mahomed then turned on 
the Rai, and, with the assistance of the Phulkians, chased him 
out of the country. 

Revenue An account of the manner in which the country was parti- 

manageme^t^unaer tioned on the disruption of the empire and the fall of Sirhind 
(A.D. 1763) has already been given. The western portions 
of the district were already in the possession of the Rais 
and of the Malaudh Sardars, who between them held the greater 
part of the Ludhiana and Jagraon tahsils ; while Samrala and some 
of the western villages of Ludhiana, which had hitherto been under 
the direct revenue management of the Governor of Sirhind, were 
seized on in groups by a number of petty Sikh Chiefs from across 
the Sutlej. The only difference that the change made to the Rais 
and to the Malaudh Sardars was that they ceased to pay tribute. 
The petty chiefs from the Manjha brought with them their system, 
if such it may ^ called, of revenue; and when in 1806 — 9 A.D. 
Mahardja Ranjit Singh extended his territories to this side of the 
nver, annexing all the country held by the Rais, and absorbing several 
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of the petty chiefs, this may be said to have been introduced all 
over the district. Ranjit Singh divided his conquests between 
himself and the Kapurthala, Ladwa, Nabha and Ji'nd chiefs in 
the manner described in Chapter II. The greater part was either 
retained by himself or given to the first of these. The expression 
system of revenue has been used above, but it may be said of the 
Sikhs as rulers, whether in the Punjab proper or in the Malwah, that 
their system was to exact as much from the cultivator as was possi- 
ble without making him throw up his land. No one will claim for 
Ranjit Singh the reputation of a mild and benevolent ruler. On 
the contrary the careless manner in which he leased out tracts of 
country along with the revenue payers inhabiting them to the man 
who was willing to give most, or to some worthless court favourite, 
showed that he had a complete disregard for the welfare of his sub- 
jects. It was only when by some happy chance a really enlighten- 
ed ruler of the stamp of Sawan Mai was entrusted with the govern- 
ment of a portion of his conquests that any consideration was shown 
for the people. The chiefs, great and small, pursued the same ob- 
ject as the Maharaja, i.e., to get what they could out of the peasan- 
try ; and the only restraining influence was the fear of losing the 
revenue-payers. Land was then plentiful, and cultivators scarce, 
so that there was the danger of a chief driving away his villagers 
into the territories of a neighbour who was not quite so bad. In 
effect the chiefs were landlords who exacted from their tenants 
the utmost that they could without driving them away. There 
was a strong feeling on the part of the peasantry that they had a 
right to cultivate the land, and it was only the most extreme tyran- 
ny that would separate them from it ; but on the other hand the 
demands of the chief on the produce were limited solely by his own 
discretion, 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh leased the territory reserved for him- 
self in circles of villages, the lessees being changed from time to 
time. Thus the family of the Vakils held the parganah of 
Sahnewal, paying Rs. 1,00,000 per annum for it ; and Jemadar 
Khushal Singh held about 150 villages in different places. These 
lessees made their own arrangements with the villages year by year, 
generally taking care to leave a margin of about one-fourth as pro- 
fit on what they paid into the Lahore treasury. For some villages 
a cash demand was fixed, in others a share of the produce was 
taken or the cash value of the Government share was determined 
by appraisement. The Kapurthala (Ahluwalia) chief had a large 
tract of country on this side of the river, nearly the whole of the 
Jagraon tahsil ; and the method of fixing the assessment in his 
possessions may be taken as a sample and appears to have been as 
follows. The tahsildar went from village to village every year, 
and first made an offer to the lambardars of the assessment at a 
certain sum for that year (this method being known as mushakhasd). 
This was often accepted ; but, if not, a valuation of the Government 
share of the produce for the year was made by a committee selected 
from the respectable lambardars of the neighbourhood. For the Rabi 
harvest an appraisement {kan) of the value of the yield from each 
field was made when the crop was ripe ; and for the Kharif crops 

O'? 
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fixed cash rates were generally applied. The resulting assessment for 
the year was seldom exacted in full, notwithstanding the free use of 
the various recognized methods of torture ; and large balances were 
generally allowed to accrue. The lesser Sikh chiefs took a share of 
the produce in the Rabi, and cash revenue according to certain rates 
for the Kharif crops. They were really “ zammdars ” in the Bengal 
sense of the word ; and will still assert that the land of the two or 
three villages that they held belonged to them. The rates paid by 
the cultivators on the zabti crops were as follows ; — 


Crop. 

Rate per acre. 

Cane 

.Maize, Cotton 

Charri, Mutli. See. 

Carrots and otlier vegetables, Poppy. &c. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

14 0 0 to ‘20 0 0 

7 0 0 to 10 0 0 

1 4 0 to 3 4 0 

5 0 0 (fixed.) 


These rates were fixed for a kachcha bigah or ghumao, which 
varied a good deal throughout the district, each chief having his 
own standard. The kachcha bigah has been taken at one-third of 
the Government standard, as this was about the average. 

The rate at which the chief realized his share of the produce 
was generally one-third of the grain and one-fourth of the straw. 
The share of the grain was often fixed as high as half The 
Rais are said to have only taken one-fourth grain ; and their rule 
is still spoken of with regret. One would have thought that with 
rates fixed so high the peasant would have little left for his 
maintenance ; but besides the regular revenue there were the 
usual dues in cash or in kind, paid to the chief or to the harpies 
who represented him in his dealings with the people. It was 
impossible that the cultivator should pay out of his produce all 
that he was supposed to ; and his main resource was pilfering from 
the field or grain heap before division. The saying “ bataie lutaie” 
applied with equal effect to both parties. There were about a 
dozen dues levied in cash under some absurd pretence or other ; 
and, if we add to this that the chief quartered his men and horses 
on the villagers, and that the latter had to contribute their 
labour gratis whenever called upon to do so, we may imagine 
that the lot of the husbandman was not a happy one, and that 
he could scarcely call his life his own. It will require a training 
for several generations to efface the results of a system like this, 
and to convince the people that such a thing as honesty is possible 
in the relations between Government and the revenue-payers. 

British Settlement III 1835 we acquired in the manner described in Chapter II 
laps'ed''fu^83'*^ ^ small portion of territory round Ludhiana and Bassian, in all 

1“ ». 74 villages. These were managed in much the same way as the 

surrounding native territory for four years ; then a summarj’ cash 
assessment was fixed for three years ; and finally in 1842 a Settle- 
ment was made for twenty years, apparently by the assistant 
political officers. Captain Mills, Messrs. Vansittart and 
Bdgeworth. There is no English report of this Settlement, 
wmch was probably more or less of a regular one on the model of 
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those of the North-West Provinces ; and from paragraph 71 of 
Mr. Davidson’s report (written in 1853) it appears that none 
was submitted. A complete vernacular record with maps was 
made out ; but this was revised when the rest of the district came 
under Settlement in 1850, and the assessments of 1842 were at the 
same time reduced where necessary, enhancements being deferred 
till the expiry of the full term of the original Settlement. 
Seventy-one villages, which had paid Rs. 75,680 in 1842, had 
their assessment reduced to Rs 74,893. Three villages were not 
assessed in 1842, because held revenue-free. It will be seen from 
this that the assessment of 1842 differs but slightly from that 
fixed after revision. 

The rest of the district came into our hands after the Sutlej 
campaign of 1845-46 (see Chapter II), and a summary assessment 
was fixed by the first Deput}" Commissioner, Captain Larkins, who 
held charge from 1846 to 1849, Sir G. Campbell, who succeeded 
him, completing such work as remained to be done. The only 
guide for the assessing officer was the amount collected from each 
village by our predecessors ; and this was ascertained, so far as 
possible, for a period of five years from the old papers, statements 
of leading men, (fee. A very liberal deduction was made from 
the results arrived at in favour of the people, the amount of this 
varying from three to six annas in the rupee. The jagir villages 
were excluded from these operations, and the jagirdars were 
allowed ^ to continue their collections as before, till after the 
annexation of the Punjab in 1849, when it was decided 
that a cash demand should be offered to all villages alike. The 
assessments of the Summary Settlement were accepted readily ; 
and, considering the data on which they were founded, worked 
wonderfully. A few villages became disorganized, probably 
owing to the change of system, and reductions had to be made 
here and there ; but the people welcomed a fixed demand, and 
this need not excite our surprise when we think of what they 
had borne under our predecessors. It is usual to contrast the 
elasticity of native systems of revenue with the rigidity of ours ; 
but it was the complete want of fixity that made the Sikh S3'stem 
a curse to the country. The best way of forming an idea of the 
fairness of the summary assessment as a whole is to observe the 
extent to which it was necessary a few years after to revise 
it in the Regular Settlement. The following figures are taken 
from Mr. Barnes’ review of the Regular Settlement, Appendix A, 
which shows the final result after he had made some alterations in 
Mr. Davidson’s new assessments : — 


Name of 
Tahsil. 

Assessment. 

Decrease 
per cent. 

Summary or by 
Jagirdars’ estimate. 

Regular. 

Pakhowdl 

2,88,141 

2,55,959 

11 

Jagraon 

1, 74, .3.34 

1,68,383 

3 

Ludhiana 

2,46,786 

2,42,150 

2 

Samrala 

2,36,338 

2(59,108 

20 ; 

Total 

10, 45., 599 

9.25.600 

n 
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Chapter V. B- As noticed above, the jagir villages were excluded from the 

— ' summary assessment, and this statement includes the jagirdars’ esti- 

^^evenue*^ mate of their previous collections. 

The Regular Regular Settlement operations commenced in 1850 ; and 

SeUlement of 1850. the assessments were announced between that and 1853. They 
were framed under the regulations of the time and the instructions 
of the North-Western Provinces Board of Revenue, embodied in 
the “ Directions to Settlement Officers.” The edition of this work 
then in force lays down the rule “ that the Government should not 
demand more than two-thirds of what may be expected to be the 
net produce to the proprietor during the term of Settlement, leav- 
ing to the proprietor one-third as his profits and to cover the cost 
of collection.” In paragraphs 40 and 41 of his report, Mr Davidson 
has given an account of how his calculations were worked out. 
There was a very elaborate classification of soils, each tahsil was 
considered by parganahs (of which there were 19), and the villages 
of each parganah were divided into three classes according to quality. 
In each class of villages the rent for every crop and soil was calcu- 
lated ; in the case of the Kharif cash rents (zahti), which were 
actually in use for the principal crops and had been taken by our 
predecessors, giving the necessary data. For crops on which the 
rent was ordinarily taken in kind a rate of yield as ascertained from 
experiment and inquiry was assumed, the proprietor’s share calculat- 
ed at the prevailing rate of rent in kind, and the value of this worked 
out at the average of the prices current for ten years. The rental 
of each village was the total of the rents of each crop and soil. For 
the kharif harvest the rental calculated was very little out, if at all. 
The rates assumed do not vary much from parganah to parganah, and 
there were the old Sikh zabti rates to go on besides exisiting cash 
rates of rent ; the estimates of 3 deld are much less reliable. As a 
rule the irrigated rates are much too low ; and, although the culti- 
vation may have improved, it cannot have done so to the extent 
that a comparison of the papers of the revised and those of the Regular 
Settlement would indicate. As to the proportion of the gross produce 
taken to represent the proprietor’s share, part of paragraph 9 of 
the Chief Commissioner’s review of the report (“ the equitableness 
of the rate, &c. ”) appears to have been written under a mis-appre- 
hension, and indeed is scarcely intelligible. The rate adopted as 
proprietor’s share was one-third of the gross produce in the uplands, 
and two-fifths in the Bet ; and of this rental two-thirds was taken 
as the share of Government, that is, as the revenue rate jama. 
Mention of the prices current used in the estimates of Regular 
Settlement will be found elsewhere, but it maybe stated here that 
the prices fixed, though warranted by the information then at 
the^ disposal of the Settlement Officer, were too high for the fol- 
lowing ten years (1850 — 60), which was a period of very low prices. 

The inquiries made at the revision of Settlement showed that the 
weak point of these calculations of the rental was the produce esti- 
mate, the rates of yield not being carefully determined ; but even with 
this the rentals were very near the truth in most cases. From them 
a deduction was next made in favour of the proprietor. Under the 
instructions quoted above this would be one- third ; but in paragraph 43 
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Mr. Davidson says that he adhered to no abstract rule, but adjusted 
his demand to that “ prevailing in the parganah,” which would be 
the summary jama. The balance, after making this reduction from 
the rental, was the revenue rate assessment. Having got his 
revenue rate assessment for each village the Settlement Officer used 
it as a guide in assessing, but did not adhere to it at all closely, 
the total of his actual assessments being considerably below it and 
only 58 per cent, of his estimated rental. 

In paragraphs 9 to 31 of his review Mr. Barnes gives an 
account of Mr. Davidson’s assessments for each tahsil (there were 
then four of them). Those of Pakhowal tahsil Mr. Barnes consi- 
dered moderate ; and few complaints were made to him. Pakhowal 
comprised the lower part of the present Ludhiana tahsil, with the 
Akalgarh and Bassian parganahs of Jagraon. The Malaudh jagir had 
not been before assessed. The details given in the review for this 
parganah shew that in khalsa villages the summary assessment of 
Rs. 1,67,647 was raised to Rs. 1,79,426; while in the j%ir villages 
a nominal summary assessment, which had been estimated at 
Rs. 1,15,938, was reduced to Rs. 74,950. 

The treatment of the Jagraon tahsil was considered to be not 
60 successful, and numerous complaints were made. The assessments 
of the Hatur parganah were reduced by 14 per cent. ; and relief 
was also given in Jagraon parganah. The figures for the whole 
tahsil shown in the review are : — 

Sututnory assessment ... ... Rs. 1,74,195 

Ur. Davidsoii's assessments ... ... „ 1,79,283 

As reduced by Mr, Uarnes ... ... ,, 1,68,383 

Even after this Mr. Barnes expressed himself very doubtful as to 
whether the Settlement would stand. At the present time the 
Hatur and Jagraon parganahs are undoubtedly in a more prosperous 
condition than any other part of the district, except perhaps the 
Jaugal villages ; and it is hard to realise the “ appearance of squalor 
and proverty ” to which Mr. Barnes refers. The explanation 
seems to be that these parganahs, which lie on the Ferozepore border, 
have always been dependant on a comparatively light rainfall, the 
proportion of irrigation being at present about five per cent. There 
had been two or three bad years when Mr. Barnes saw the tract in 
1855, and the prices of the inferior grains (mixed gram and wheat, 
or gram and barley mostly) were very low. Be this as it may, the 
forebodings of the review have not been realized. 

The Settlement of the Ludhiana tahsil was considered to be 
better than that of Jagraon, and there was little or no complaint. 
The new demand was a reduction from Rs. 2,46,787 to Rs. 2,42,704, 
or of one per cent. 

Samrala tahsil Mr. Barnes considered to have been before 
“ grievously over-assessed.” The nominal reduction given by 
Mr. Davidson from the Summary Settlement jama was from 
Rs. 3,43,509 to Rs. 2,62,582, or 23 per cent. If we exclude 
the j%i'rdars' estimates the reduction was about 20 per cent. 
Few complaints were made about the Regular Settlement assess- 
ment. 
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It is evident from what Mr. Barnes writes that two or three 
years after the new assessments had been announced they were 
subjected to a searching scrutiny ; and such defects as appeared 
were at once remedied. The Commissioner visited every part of the 
district and freely exercised his power of revision ; and no man of 
his day had greater knowledge of the work of assessing than Mr. 
Barnes. The total of the reduction given outside of the Jagraon 
tahsil was inconsiderable. 

The period for which the Regular Settlement was sanc- 
tioned formed the subject of some correspondence in 1879 ; and 
the circumstances connected with this are mentioned so as to 
prevent future misunderstandings. The term of the Regular 
Settlement of 1842 was twenty years. Mr. Davidson’s assess- 
ments were introduced between 1850 — 53 ; and the tenders were 
taken for thirty years, either from the date on which they were 
written, or, when in the case of the villages settled in 1842 
enhancement was proposed, from 1862, i.e., after the expiry 
of the original period of twenty years. In para. 23 of the 
letter (No. 686, dated 11th August, 1856, printed with the 
Regular Settlement Report) in which the orders of Government 
on the settlement were conveyed to the Financial Commissioner, 
the sanction is said to be “ for the period of thirty years, i.e., 
up to A. D. 1880.” But the orders of Government were lost sight 
of, probably in the confusion resulting from the mutiny ; and the 
tenders of engagement remained unaltered, and show the periods as 
not expiring till 1892 and 1893 in the case of some villages. It 
was held in 1879, on a reference to Government, that the period 
of Settlement for the whole district should be taken as expiring in 
1880 ; and that this should be notified to the people. 

There was only one refusal to engage for the Regular Settle- 
ment assessment, the village of Bairsal in Jagraon being leased for 
ten or twelve years. In a few villages proprietary rights were 
■transferred on account of refusal to engage in 1842, or for balances 
found to be due in 1847 ; but it does not appear that any difficul- 
ties followed the introduction of the Regular Settlement assessment 
of 1850. In only one village has the assessment been reduced since 
the revisions of Mr. Barnes. Notwithstanding that the assessment 
■was severely tried by two periods of scarcity, the officers who have held 
charge of the district since all bear testimony to the fact that the assess- 
ment was light and fairly distributed. No coercive measures have 
been resorted to. The balances due to suspensions in the years 
of scarcity were insignificant (less than one per cent, of the demand), 
and were quickly realized. There has been little difficulty in col- 
lection anywhere, except in some parts of the Bet ; and it may 
be said that any apparent slackness is due, not to inability to pay, 
but to a hereditary unwillingness to do so. This element will be 
appreciated if we compare our mild methods of getting in the reve- 
nue with those employed by our predecessors. A lambardar, who 
•has probably had experience of the latter, is not likely to care much 
•for the issue of a warrant In the Muhammadan B4t (Rajput and 
njar) villages there is generally a scarcity of cashj and the revenue 
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has systematically to be borrowed ; but this would still be the case 
if vve were to reduce it by half. 

In a series of Appendices (No. Ya. — c) to the new Settlement 
Report has been collected such information as could be obtained 
relating to the transfers of land during the last 30 years. The 
general result may be stated for the whole district that two per cent, 
of the area has been sold in the last thirty years, and that at present 
eight per cent, is held in mortgage with possession, these proportions 
being fairly equal everywhere except that in Jagraon the area 
mortgaged is 12 per cent. Mortgages without possession are very 
uncommon. One agriculturist will not advance money to ano- 
ther unless he gets land into his possession sufficient to give a fair 
return ; while the money-lending classes give credit on running 
accounts, or, if the borrower’s credit is not good, on land transferred 
to them. 

The registration returns show that the number of transfers pre- 
vious to 1865 was very small ; but that it has not varied very 
much during the three periods of five years, 1866 — 80. The general 
question of what the causes are which have led to the transfers 
since 1865 is a very wide one. They cannot be a sign either of want 
of prosperity or of undue pressure of the land-revenue, for the 
agricultural population has never been so well off as during these 
fifteen years, and the profits of cultivation have never been so great. 
There can be no doubt that, on the contrary, they indicate pros- 
perity, and may be due to extravagance resulting from a sudden 
influx of wealth. It is remarkable that the proportion of area in 
mortgage should be higher in Jagraon than in the other tahsil.s, 
although we know that the condition of the Jats here is superior to 
that of the agricultural population of any other part. It should also 
be added that mortgages are very often not due to any real pressure 
of debt ; but merely a method of raising money temporarily required ; 
and sometimes, too, they are a mere form of tenure. 

In the next place it is important to see into whose hands the 
transferred land has come. The following is an abstract of Appen- 
dices Ya. and b. of the Settlement Report. 


Percentage. 

Co- 

parceners. 

Other agri- 
culturists. 

Non-Agri- 

culturists. 

Total. 

Sold to 

42 

23 

35 

100 

Held in mortgage by 

43 

14 

43 

100 


The inference from thus is that the agriculturists can hold their 
own against the class whose profession is money-lending far better 
than in most districts of the province. The Jats of the uplands 
at all events seldom allow an outsider to acquire permanently any 
land in a village community. The right of pre-emption is generally 
claimed and insisted on ; and it would be also in the case of mort- 
gages if the law allowed of this. Every well-to-do Jat who has 
saved a little money will endeavour to invest it in a mortgage of 
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land, and some of the tribe have established very large money- 
lending connections. Amongst the Muhammadans of all tribes, too, 
there are a good number of men who hold land in mortgage. It 
wouldjnever be difficult for a cultivator in the uplands to raise a loan 
on his land from a co-sharer ; and this could generally be done also 
in most parts of the lowlands. But there is often a prejudice 
gainst borrowing money except from a regular money-lender. 
There are some very large bankers of the regular money- 
lending class in Ludhiana, Jagraon, Raikot and Machiwara, who 
carry on a large business with the villagers, and also some scat- 
tered over the mstrict ; but the mass of the Jat population can get 
on without any assistance, and have generally some cash in hand. 
The total outstanding debt on mortgage is returned as upwards 
of Rs. 20,00,000 or about two years of the revenue demand. Of 
the money owed on book debt we have no details. 

Appendices Va, and V of the Settlement Report (statistics 
taken from the patwan’s’ annual papers) give the average price per 
acre as Rs, 34, or 26 times the revenue demand, and the mortgage 
money secured per acre (with possession) as Rs. 32, or 28 times the 
revenue demand. The price which land will fetch varies a good 
deal over the district ; and appears to be highest in Jagraon and the 
Jangal where the labour of cultivators is small, the revenue light, and 
the rate of rent in kind high. The great rise in the price of the 
inferior grains has also had probably something to do with this. 


THS CITRBENT SETTLEMENT. 

In 1879 Mr. T. G. Walker began the revision of the revenue 
settlement, which he completed in 1883, His report will be found 
to contain the fullest possible detail ; and the following pages, which 
are taken from it almost without alteration, touch upon the most 
important features and the general results of the revision. The 
general considerations upon which the new assessment was mainly 
based were the increase or decrease of cultivation, and of the 
means of production, the alterations in the price of agricultural 
produce and the general improvements in resources and condition 
of the tract under the expiring settlement. 

The following figures from the statement in para. 6 of Mr. 
Davidson s report^ of the First Regular Settlement show the area at 
that tirne still available for cultivation, and beneath are added the 
proportions as shown by the papers of the new survey : — 


Settlement. 

Total area. 

Cultivated. 

Culturable. 

Barren 

waste. 

Regular, 1850 

875,968 

100 

666,503 

76 

133,068 

15 

76,397 

9 

Revised, 1880 

882,167 

100 

729,009 

83 

86,664 

94 

66,494 

74 
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The increase in cultivation has been for the whole district 
nearly eight per cent. ; and there is now 9^ per cent, of arable 
waste returned. The increase is thus distributed over the three 
tahsils : — 

Samrala ... ... ... 6 per cent. 

Ludliiana ... ... ... 7 „ 

Jograon ... ... 10 „ 

and the percentage is highest in the Pawddh and Jangal as- 
sessment circles of the Ludhiana tahsil and in Jagraon. Not- 
ivithstanding the figures, there is little room now for further exten- 
sion, and that the margin left at the Regular Settlement has since 
been filled up. Nearly one-third of the culturable land of our 
returns is in the Bdt, where it is more difficult than elsewhere to 
say of much of the waste that it is or is not capable of producing a 
crop that would repay the cost of cultivation. In the Dhaia the 
culturable consists of areas left for grazing, which are of considerable 
extent in some of the outlying and western villages, but generally 
very small patches, just enough for the cattle to stand in. 

The only other way in which the productive power of the land 
has been increased is by the addition of the means of irrigation. 
The following statement of irrigation and of masonry wells shows the 
extent of this in each tahsil : — 



Samrala. 

Ludhiana. 

Jagraon. 

Total. 

Tahsil, 

Area 

irri- 

gated. 

No. of 
Wells. 

Area 

irri- 

gated. 

No. of 
Wells. 

Area 

irri- 

gated. 

No. of 
Wells 

Area 

irri- 

gated. 

No. of 
Wells. 

Regular 
Settlement ... 

44,653 

2,547 

43.979 

3,2a3 

14,009 

1,080 

102,641 

6,860 

Now 

46,&15 

2,756 

46,5^3 

3,846 

16,657 

1,.3.35 

109,895 

7.957 


The increase in the area irrigated has been seven per cent., and 
in the number of wells 16 per cent. ; but most of the new wells are 
small ones sunk in the low lands under Ludhiana. From this it will 
be seen that, even if it were allowable to tax to the full improve- 
ments due to the sinking of new wells, the enhancement on this 
account would be a small item ; and the Settlement Officer dealt very 
leniently in his assessments with irrigated land, besides taking care 
that the constructors of new works should enjoy the full period of 
protection allowed 'to them by the orders of Government. 

As an Appendix (XII) to the Settlement Report will be found 
a note on the subject of the rise in the prices of agricultural produce, 
together with a table showing the variations during the last forty 
years (1840 — 79). The inquiries extended over this period, or to 
about ten years before the previous assessment was fixed. The 
following statement shows the increase of the prices realized by 
agriculturists for the principal products during the last twenty years 
over those of the period of twenty years preceding it ; — 
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d) 

■ S 

0) 

Prices. 



u 

o 

c8 

PQ 


Average of 1810—59 .. 

100 

100 

100 


Average of 1860—79 ... 

158 

148 

165 


Gur. 

Uneleaned 

Cotton. 

Maize. 

100 

140 

100 

164 

100 

162 


Moth. 

(pulse.) 

JoAr. 

(millet. ) 

Hab. 

(cane juice.) 

100 

153 

100 

221 

100 

131 


Briefly stated, the history of the fluctuations is as follows. The 
Regular Settlement assessment was based on the prices of the 
few years preceding 1850, which were high ; and its introduction 
was followed by a general fall. Prices continued very low till 1861, 
when famine sent them up ; and they did not sink again to their 
old level. The scarcity of 1868-69, and the completion of the 
Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway through the district in 1870, 
which opened the local market to the demands of the whole of 
India and its seaports, together with the general progress of the 
country, finally established prices at their present level; and it 
is not probable that they will ever again recede. During the last 
twenty years they have on the whole been stationary ; and, although 
this period includes four seasons of high prices (1862 and 1868 
and the two years 1878 and 1879), this is not an abnormal number, 
nor is the actual average unreliable. The above statement shows 
that the average of the prices realized during the twenty years 
1860 — 79 by the agriculturists for the ordinary staples of produce 
have been 50 per cent, or upwards in excess of those of the previous 
twenty years. 

Assessment Circles. . The division into assessment circles made at the Regular 
Settlement did not follow any rational principle ; and the supposed 
necessity for adhering to the old parganah divisions made it practi- 
cally useless. The Settlement Officer has now in each tahsil 
adopted the natural features of the country as the basis of his 
arrangement. The villages of the low-lying Bdt tract were first 
separated off. The Ludhiana Bdt was rather too extensive for 
convenience ; and, as there is a great difference in the produce of 
the upper and of the lower portions of it, a sub-division was 
necessary ; while of the former it was necessary to throw into a 
separate class those villages which have land subject to annual inun- 
dation (mnnd or kachka), as the area is of greater extent here 
than elsewhere along the river, and differs widely from that part 
which is removed from the river (pucka). In the next place the 
villages in the strip of sandy soil along the Bha or ridge over 
the Bet could not come into the same class as those further inland ; 
and were placed in a circle by themselves. In Samrala and Jagraon 
the remainder of the tahsil was of so uniform a character that there 
was no necessity for sub-dividing it further. The uplands of 
Ludhiana, however, stretch much further south than those of the other 
tahsils, and there is considerable diversity in the natural features. 
The outlying Jangal villages, with a small rainfall and no irrigation, 
naturally fell into a group by themselves ; and as to the remaining 
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portions there is so much difiference between the south-western Chapter V, B. 

corner about Pakhowal and the rich tract round Malaudh, that the 

separation of these was necessary ; and there was left the upper ^ Bevenue.^”** 
portion, corresponding to that of the other tahsils. Assessment Circles 

The low lands in the valley of the Sutlej are everywhere known 
as Bdt, while the land exposed to the direct action of the river is called 
kachha or mand. The uplands are generally spoken of as Dhdia 
or land beyond the high bank (D/ia). The tract immediately 
over the Bet has been called Lower Dhaia, and that beyond it 


Upper, although the words lower and vpper are not perhaps very 
appropriate. In Ludhiana tahsil the terms Jangal and Pawddh 
have been applied to the outlying villages and to the rich country 
about Malaudh respectively, while the tract round Pakhowal has been 
termed Tihdra, or intermediate betw'een them. The names Lower 


and Upper Dhaia have been carried into the Jagraon tahsil for the 
sake of convenience. The assessment circles then are — in Jagraon 
and Samrala, Bdt, Lower Dhaia and Upper Dhaia ; and in 


Ludhiana, three Bdt circles, one of which is known as lachha and 
another as pucka, the Upper and Lower DhAia, and the Pawadh, 

Tihara, and Jangal circles. 

The Samrala Bet Circle contains 68 villages with a total area of Assessments by 
26,773 acres, of which 16,175 acres, or 60 per cent., are cultivated, 

4,511 or 17 per cent, culturable or recently thrown cut of cultiva- 
tion, and 6,087 or 23 per cent, unculturable. It consists in the 
first place of the land (called mand) immediately adjoining the 
Sutlej and liable to annual inundation. The deposit left by the 
river is very fertilizing, and a rich clay soil is formed ; but in places 
this is shallow and the under stratum of sand is soon reached. 


Beyond the mand the land is higher, and the soil of more ancient 
formation and deeper (generally three or four feet). Water is 
near the surface, and there is seldom lack of moisture, so that 
artificial irrigation is not wanted. The soil of this the pucka Bet 
is generally a rich dark clay, very fertile, but requiring a great 
deal of tillage. In places there are sand drifts left by the river, 
but these are rare. Under the high bank runs the Budha nala 
in the old bed of the Sutlej. The land to the south of the Budha, 
between it and the high bank, is generally very good, as it rises 
away from the former, and the soil has a mixture of sand from the 
Dhaia. On the other side of the stream there is a strip of land 
rendered permanently barren by the proximity of the water, or 
actually swamped. 

Of the whole area 60 per cent, is in the hands of Muhammadan 
Jats ; 23 per cent, of Muhammadan Rajputs ; and five per cent, of 
Gujars : and it is much the worst feature of this circle that 88 per 
cent, of the land is held by the most improvident classes. Of the 
cultivated area 3,490, or 21 per cent., is held by tenants-at-will ; and 
1,336, or eight per cent., by tenants with occupancy right, or in 
all 30 per cent, of the cultivation is by tenants. The tenants 
belong for the most part to the same classes of the proprietors. 
The returns show that since the Regular Settlement two per 
cent, of the whole land has been sold, and that nearly eight 
per cent, is now in mortgage with possession of the mortgagee. 
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The percentages on cultivation are three sold, and twelve mort- 
gaged ; and it is probable that onlj' cultivated or culturable land 
has been transferred. The average price of the land sold is 
Es. 34 an acre ; and the amount secured on mortgage, Rs. 33. 
The land transferred has gone almost entirely into the hands of 
• strangers. Thus on the whole nearly ten per cent, of the total, 
or fifteen per cent, of the cultivated area has been transferred 
since the Regular Settlement ; and most of it to the money- 
lending classes. These statistics are far firom showing the whole 
indebtedness of the people. There are a few villages able to 
hold their own ; but they are a small proportion of the whole. Some 
have gone entirely into the hands of the money-lenders, the land 
having been sold or being held in mortgage for such an amount that 
there is no chance of it ever being redeemed. There are colonies 
of bankers (Suds, Khatris, Banias) in Machiwara and Bahlolpur 
who live entirely by lending to the Bet cultivators ; and many of 
these classes have established themselves in the villages (Panj- 
garien, Sherpur, &c.) The amount of money owed on book debts is 
enormous. It has been totalled up in some villages, and found to 
amount to Rs. 10 or 1 5 an acre. The villages are all small, averag- 
ing about 400 acres total area, and many are on the money-lenders’ 
books for Rs. 5,000 or upwards. There can be no doubt that the 
tract is in a bad way ; and that a large proportion of the land is 
passing out of • the hands of the old proprietors into those of the 
money-lending class. There are many causes at work to produce 
this result. 

Owing to the high rate at which rents in kind are paid it was 
recognized that the assessment must, in the very depressed condition 
of the tract, be much under the produce estimate. The following 
statement shows the revenue rates finally adopted and their result ; — 


Son.. 

Area in 
acres. 

Revenue 

rate. 

Resulting 

Jama. 

Produce 

estimate. 

Former 

assessment. 

Irrigated ... 

293 

Rs. As. P. 

4 0 0 

Rs 

1,172 

Rs 

1,493 

Its. 

Dofasli 

10,897 

2 10 0 

28,604 

35,305 

... 

Ekfasli 

4,995 

18 0 

7,492 

8,906 


Total 

16,185 

2 4 10 

37,268 

45,704 

32,503 


The calculated increase by these rates was 4,765 or 13 per 
cent.; but, owing to the necessity of assessing lightly new alluvial 
lands, it was expected that the village assessments would fall 
short of the sum. The assessments, former and new, and the 
result of the rates, were as follows 

Hs 

(1) . DematKl for 1880-81 ... ... 32,234 

(2) . Assessment by the sanctioned rates ... ... ... 38*468 

(3) . Actually announced ... ... ... ... 37|o63 

The actual enhancement was Rs. 3,829 or 12 per cent. This 
mcre^e is a small one; and it was on the whole distri- 

buted evenly over the villages. It is not likely to make 
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much difference in the condition of the tract ; and, if regard be 
had to the productive power of the land, the new assessment is 
moderate, for the tract is a very fertile one. The greater part of 
the proprietors, and certainly all the Muhammadan Rajputs, are 
hopelessly involved in debt, and the only measure that could do 
them any good would be the suspension of the action of the ordinary 
Civil Courts. 

The Lower Dhdia Circle consists of certain Dhaia villages 
whose lands extend into the Bet also, and therefore includes 
a certain area of Bet as well as of Dhaia. The total area is 
31,482 acres (contained in 30 villages), of which 25,035, or 
79 per cent., are cultivated, 2,461 culturable or lately aban- 
doned, 2,514 unculturable waste, and 1,472 Government property 
(land under the canal and roads) . The Bet portion of the circle is 
for the most part very fertile, the land sloping down to the 
Budha nala, where this stream is at a little distance from the high 
bank. The soil is generally lighter than that of the rest of the Bet, 
there being a mixture of sand from the Dhaia with it, and produces 
without irrigation splendid crops of sugarcane and cotton. 
There is also some good irrigated cultivation. But to the east, 
about Poawat and Bahlolpur, the Budha is close under the high 
bank, and there is a great deal of swamp, the land being all to the 
north of the stream. The Dhaia proper is a tract with an uneven 
surface and a light sandy soil, which shifts about under a strong 
wind, and is blown into hillocks. Ordinarily it has the appearance 
of a desert ; but the soil is very retentive of moisture, and under 
favourable circumstances good crops are grown. The Kharff crop 
is mostly moth, for the growth of which the soil is adapted. With 
a light rainfall, when better land will bear nothing, fair Rabf 
crops of wheat, or wheat and gram, are grown ; but they are liable 
to be buried under the shifting sand. A heavy rainfall, such as suits 
soils with more clay in them, is bad for this. Round the villages 
are the wells, and the land attached to them is generally superior 
and highly cultivated ; but there is a continual struggle to keep 
out the drifting sand. For this purpose trees (the her generally) 
are planted, or hedges put up as barriers. The worst villages are 
those adjoining the high bank. The surface in them is very 
hillocky, and the soil therefore more liable to shift. The villages 
adjoining the Upper Dhaia circle have generally a more level 
surface ; and, though the soil is poor, the crop is not so subject 
to injury from drift. But altogether the tract is an inferior 
one as regards natural advantages. Of the cultivated area of the 
Dhaia 63 per cent, is classed as sand {bimr), and 30 per cent, as 
light loam {rausli), while only seven per cent, is irrigated. 

Hindu Jats hold 49 per cent, of the area; Muhammadan Jats, 
27 per cent ; and Muhammadan Rajputs, seven per cent. The Muham- 
madans are found in the villages on the high bank just over the Bet ; 
and the character given to those in the Bet applies to them. The 
Hindu Jats are not so well-to-do as men of their class generally. 
They are for the most part industrious ; but the soil is very 
inferior and yields but a poor return for their labour, and they find 
it difficult to subsist. Of the cultivated area 938 acres (3| 
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Chapter V B. by tenants with rights of occupancy, and 6,226 

’ (24J per cent.), by tenanta-at-will ; in all 7,164 acres, or 28 per cent. 

About six per cent, of the whole area has been sold since the 
Samrila • Lower Settlement, and of this two-thirds to strangers of the 

Dhaia Circle. money-lending class ; while eight and a half per cent, is mortgaged 
with possession, three-fifths to strangers. The prices per acre are 
Rs. 18 for sale, and Bs. 15 secured by mortgage ; and the low averages 
show that the land is not valued as an investment. There is not 
much debt outside of these figures, for money cannot be raised Avith- 
out the security of the land* Complaints are made very generally y 
and a good many of the villages are badly olf. Discontent is general, 
and there can be no doubt that the tract is by no means in a 
flourishing condition, a result that may be attributed chiefly to 
the poverty of the soil. The assessment of the Settlement Officer 
in 1852 was not very well received ; and was revised in 14 out of 
30 villages by the Commissioner, who gave a reduction on the 
whole jama of 4| per cent. 

The revenue rates finally sanctioned and their results are 
shown below : — 


SoU. 

Area in 
acres. 

Rate. 

ResultinK 

jama. 

Half asset 
estimated. 

Former as- 
sessment. 

r 

^ Irrigated ... 
S' Dofasli ... 
Ukfasli ... 
j" Ch&bi 

Rausli 

•U I 

^ CBhiir 

Total ... 

173 

Rs. As. P. 
4 8 0 

773 

1,111 

... 

2,275 

3 0 0 

6,825 

9,193 

... 

948 

1 12 0 

1,659 

2,374 

... 

1,311 

3 0 0 

3,933 

4,771 

... 

641 

10 0 

6,411 

5,074 


13 917 

0 10 0 

8,698 

8,389 


25,035 

1 2 1 

28,299 

30,912 

25,892 


The above gives an increase of Rs. 2,407, or eight per cent. The 
assessments actually announced amounted to Rs. 28,154, and were 
Avell received. The tract is a very poor one ; but the assessment 
was and still is very light ; and there is some very good land in 
the villages adjoining the Bet, and again in those next to the 
Upper Dhaia Circle. 

Samrdla : Upper The Samrala Upper Dhaia Circle contains 175 villages with a 
Dhai^ Circle. total area of 126,324 acres, of which 107,750, or 84 per cent., are 
cultivated ; 8,627 culturable or recently out of cultivation ; and 
9,947, Government property or unculturable waste. It stretches 
south from the Lower Dhaia in a plain of uniform surface except 
where two belts of sand, each of about one mile in width, run across 
it from north-east to south-west. The soil varies from a stiff clay 
to a light sand, the latter being found in the neighbourhood of these 
belts, and the former in depressions. The prevailing soil is a good 
loam, generally of dark colour, friable and most fertile. The per- 
centages of soils according to our present classification are — • 
irrigated, 42 ; clay, 3 ; loam, 43 ; sand, 12. 
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Of the revenue-paying area 80 per cent, belongs to Hindu 
Jats ; 8|^, to Muhammadan Rajputs ; 2|, to Muhammadan Gujars ; and 
2i, to Muhammadan Jats. The Hindu Jats are a most industrious 
and thrifty class ; and it is fortunate that the proportion of them 
is so large. The Muhammadan Rajputs are notorious for their 
improvidence ; and are the worst possible revenue-payers. At 
the Regular Settlement this was fully recognized, and allowance 
was made in the assessments of their villages ; but such consi- 
deration has not had much effect on their condition. They are, as 
a class, very much involved in debt ; their villages contribute 
most of the area in the returns of sale and mortgage. The returns 
show one per cent, of the total area sold since the Regular 
Settlement, but nearly three-fourths of this has gone to coparceners. 
The average nominal price realized is Rs. 35 an acre. The 
land mortgaged with possession of the mortgagee amounts to four 
and a half per cent, of the whole, and of this nearly one-half is in 
the hands of members of the village community. The whole area 
transferred to the money-lending class proper by sale and mortgage 
is thus about two per cent. The amount secured per acre on 
usufructuary mortgage is Rs. 27. The inference to be drawn from 
these figures is that only a small portion of the land has changed 
hands, and that very little of it has gone to the money-lending 
class. The ordinary Jat is most tenacious of his land, and the 
price paid shows how it is valued. 

The actual condition of the tract agrees with the result of these 
statistics. The people are uncommonly well-to-do, except in some 
of the Rajput villages where the thriftless habits of the land-owners 
are bringing them to ruin. But the money-lender has scarcely 
any hold at all on the Jats, nor is he ever likely to have more. 
There is a good deal of hard cash amongst them ; and, if one of 
the number is in difficulties, he can always find some of his fellows 
to make an advance on the usufruct of a part of his land. There 
is of course a certain amount of floating debt ; but this is no more 
than a couple of good harvests will clear off. If a money-lender 
has got a hold on the borrower he will insist on having the land 
and receiving a share of the produce ; and it is a sure sign of the 
temporary nature of the debt when the land remains with the 
proprietor. There are not many external signs of prosperity such 
as one is led to expect from the experience of other districts. 
The people are very fond of their money, and waste none of it 
on show. The houses are neat, but have seldom any pretensions. 
A well-to-do Jat has no horse and not more cattle than he absolute- 
ly requires. He dresses very plainly, and spends little on the 
clothes and food of his family. His great aim is to get some 
more land into his hands ; and he will keep his savings till a 
chance occurs of investing them in a mortgage. The best evidence 
of the prosperity of the agricultural population is that they can 
always dispose of their surplus produce to whom they like, and 
when they like. In most houses will be found stocks of grain 
or cotton more than sufficient for the use of the household, and 
kept in the hopes of a rise of prices. The gur is bought up from 
them as fast as it is made. They have not even the trouble of 
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taking their produce to market, for there is a keen competition 
between the traders, who go amongst the villages and buy oa the 
spot. The Jats are careful to get a good price ; and the margin 
of profit left to the trader is never excessive. 

The new rates proposed by the Settlement Officer and the 
results of their application were : — 


Soil. 

Area. 

Rate. 

Jama, 

Total. 

Ni4i ... 

16,049 

Rs. A. P. 
4 12 0 

Rs 

76,236 

Rs. 

Simple well 

28,791 

3 8 0 

1,00,765 

• •• 

Other irrigation 

28 

3 0 0 

84 

• •• 

Rauali 

49,538 

16 0 

68,112 


BhiSr 

13,ai6 

0 14 0 

11,678 

2.56,875 


The assessment of the last year of the Regular Settlement, includ- 
ing nominal assessment of revenue-free grants, was Rs. 2,07,296 ; and 
the proposed assessment would have given an increase of Rs. 49,579 
or 24 per cent. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, in sanctioning 
these rates, requested the Financial Commissioner to impress upon 
the Settlement Officer the necessity for treating with care and 
leniency those villages in which, from the small size of the holdings, 
an increase was likely to be felt, and His Honor further 
considered that 20 per cent, should be the maximum increase to be 
taken in the Circle. The actual results raised the assessment from 
Rs. 2,07,643 to Rs. 2,46,293, an increase of Rs. 38,650, or 19 per cent. 
This increase was somewhat under that directed; but it was 
found that there were several Muhammadan villages in which the 
Settlement Officer had to go very far below rates. With the 
exception of these villages the enhancement was evenly distributed 
over the tract, and the new assessments were well received. 

The first Circle for consideration in the Ludhiana tahsil 
is the mand or strip of land along the bank of the river ; 
and in this have been included only the villages of which the 
greater part of the area is liable to annual inundation. The 
Circle contains 15 villages with an area of 8,757 acres, of which 
only 2,677, or 30 per cent., are cultivated ; 3,487 or 39 per cent, 
culturable ; and 480 or 5 per cent, lately abandoned. The 
remmnder, 26 per cent., is unculturable. The small proportion of 
cultivated area to culturable and barren is not to be wondered 
at in a tract like this. The unculturable is sand along or in the 
bed of the river, and the culturable is the ordinary new land found 
on its banks, covered with a growth of pilchi or of reeds. 
Most of this will eventually be cultivated, unless destroyed by 
the river. The land of this Circle is nearly all liable to annual 
inundation; and people live in adjoining villages of the pucka 
B^t, and sometimes in a corner of their own, as the land is under 
water during most of the hot weather. The silt left by the 
overfow of the river is generally very fertilizing, and the land is 
really renewed annually. The soil is a clay-loam on a substratum 
of sand. When the deposit has attained a depth of nine inches 
to a foot, the plough can be worked in it without bringing up 
the sand, and cultivation is possible, But good crops cannot be 
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growa unless the saud is from one to three feet distant from the 
surface, the further the better. 

The land is held by the various tribes, thus ; Muhammadan 
Rajputs, 57 per cent ; Muhammadan Gujars, 10 per cent ; Muham- 
madan Jats, 14 per cent ; Hindu Lobanas and Binjaras, 16 per cent ; 
others, 3 per cent. The Muhammadans are not well suited to 
the ups and downs of an alluvial circle, but they are fairly well- 
to-do. The Binjaras engage a good deal in trade, and do not depend 
entirely on cultivation. Of the total area less than one per cent, 
has been sold since the Regular Settlement, and eight per cent, 
is now held in mortgage. The price in the case of sale is Rs. 40 
an acre, and the mortgaged money per acre Rs. 17. The whole 
area mortgaged has gone to money-lenders ; but it is made up almost 
entirely by one Rajput village, of which the whole land has been 
mortgaged. With the exception of this one village the Circle is 
in good condition. The produce is excellent and the people keep 
out of debt, and are generally well-to-do. But they are of course 
liable to lose their land any year from the action of the river. 
The Regular Settlement gave a large reduction on the jama of the 
Summary Assessment, and was 20 per cent, under rates. The 
present assessment is very light. 

The following statement shows the rates sanctioned and their 
result as compared with the produce estimate : — 


Soil. 

Area. 

Rate. 

Resulting 

assess- 

ment. 

Half 

asset 

estimate. 

Irrigated 

Dofasli 

Ekfasli 

24 

1,28:1 

1,370 

Rs A P. 
3 12 0 

2 12 0 

1 12 0 

90 

3,-558 

2,397 

141 

4,798 

2,858 

Total ... 



6,045 

7,797 


As in Samrala it was expected that the village assessments 
would fall short of the above total on account of new land favourably 
assessed ; and, in the case of the land included in the kaciha chak, or 
area liable to annual assessment, dc/asli rates of Rs. 2-10-0 and 
Rs. 1-10-0 were to be applied instead of the full rates. The assessment 
announced and reported amounted to Rs. 4,900, as against a total 
by rates of 5,039, there having been considerable changes in the 
area of the report as in the case of Samrala ; and the enhancement 
on the demand of the last year, Rs. 4,049, was 21 per cent. 

Bet I Pucka comprises the rest of the villages of the Bet 
portion of Bhartgarh and Sahnewal parganahs. It contains 57 
villages with a total area of 32,048 acres, of which 21,237, or 66 per 
cent., are cultivated ; 8,078, or 25 per cent, culturable or lately 
abandoned ; and 2,733, or nine per cent., barren waste. Part of the 
land of one or two villages is in the rnand and subject to inundation, 
but with this exception the tract lies high, beyond the direct influ- 
ence of the river. Towards the high bank, too, very few villages 
adjoin the Budha nala, which runs for the most part through the 
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Chapter V, B. Bet portion of the Lower Dhaia circle. There are a good many 
x.atiA or streams running across the tract, which fill in the rains, 

Bevenue. hut seldom overflow their banks. The soil, like that of Bet lands 

LnilhianB : I generally, is a stiff dark clay-loam on a substratum of sand, very 

Pucka Circle, fertile when properly cultivated. The water level is near the surface, 
and there is always abundance of moisture. In places there is 
tendency to hallar ; but this is not common, and land so affected 
is mostly uncultivated. Sand ridges occur, but the sand does not 
shift. The stratum of clay is shallow here and there and the sand 
appears on the surface ; but, as a rule, the clay reaches to five or six 
feet below the surface. Irrigation is everywhere easy, water being 
found at a depth of eight to twelve feet, and there is more of it than 
in Samrala Bet. The proportion of irrigated land is five per cent, of 
the cultivated area of the whole Circle ; but it lies mostly in the 
villages to the west. In the eastern part, as in the Samrala Bfit, 
irrigation is not required, and superior or dofasli cultivation is 
carried on in the unirrigated land. 

Of the whole area 93 per cent, is held by Muhammadans, 
thus ; — Rajputs, 22 ; Gujars, 34 ; Jats, 19 ; Araiens, 7 ; others, 11. 
The “ others ” are made up of Awans and Saiads principally. 
The Hindus, who hold seven per cent., are mostly Lobanas. The 
Rajputs are bad husbandmen, and do not willingly cultivate their 
own land. The Jats and Gujars are more industrious and well-to-do. 
The condition of the tract is better than that of the Samrala 
Bet, a result that may be attributed principally to the small area 
under sugarcane cultivation, for where cane is grown the cultivator 
is driven to the money-lender. There is no such eagerness here 
on the part of the money-lenders to make advances to the agricul- 
turists ; and the latter are more thrown on their own resources, 
and, as a rule, incur debt only when compelled to do so for a 
marriage, on account of a bad harvest, or for some such cause. 
They ordinarily live on the grain that they grow themselves. Some 
of the villages, such as Kariana, Baliewal, (See., are very prosperous ; 
and few are really much involved, though proprietors in most will be 
found in debt. It cannot, on the other hand, be said that there is a 
great deal of wealth in the Circle. The wheat and cotton are mostly 
sold ; and good prices are realized for vegetables, which are bought 
by traders from the city, and for straw sometimes. The proportion 
of the agricultural population who are well-to-do, and can dispose of 
their own surplus produce when they like, is considerable ; but not 
nearly so large as in the Dhaia. Such money as may be saved 
is generally kept in hard cash or invested in land. There is no 
display of brass dishes, &c , for the Muhammadans do not use them ; 
and only sufficient cattle are kept for the use of the household, 
except by the Gujars, who dispose of the milk and gM produced 
by their buffaloes and cows. 

Of the total area one and a half per cent, has been sold since the 
Regular Settlement, and six and a half per cent, is now in mortgage. 
Of the sales 33 per cent, are to agriculturists, and of the mortgages 
50 per cent., so that the area transferred since the Regular Settle- 
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ment to the money-lending classes is less than five per cent, on 
total area, and six and a half per cent, on cultivation. The average 
price per acre is for sale Rs. 46, and for mortgage Rs. 34. There 
is a good deal of money owed on book accounts, as might be 
expected frOm the character of the people, for Muhammadans seldom 
get on without the assistance of the money-lender ; but the debt 
of this sort is not nearly so great as in the Samrala Bet, nor does it 
press very hard. 

The rates sanctioned for this Circle and the resulting assess- 
ments are : — 


Soil. 

Area. 

Rate. 

Resulting 

jama. 

HaU 

asset 

estimate. 

Irrigated 

Dofasli 

Ekfasli 

1,118 

7,016 

13,103 

Rs. A. P. 
3 12 0 

2 8 0 
17 0 

4,192 

17,540 

18,836 

6,051 

21,488 

22,704 

Total ... 

••• 


40,568 

60,243 


There are some villages in this Circle, too, with new alluvial land 
which had to be assessed favourably ; and the assessments announced 
gave a total of Rs. 41,519, being an enhancement of 20 per cent, 
on the demand of the last year (Rs. 34,207), and the jama given by 
rates for the year of announcement being 41,602. 

^ Assepraent Circle Bit II is the western part of the Ludhiana 
Bet, and includes nearly the whole of parganah Niirpur. It is about 
twelve miles in length and four in breadth, and contains 67 villages 
with a total area of 41,305 acres, of which 26,121, or 63 per cent., are 
cultivated. There has been a loss by diluvion since the Regular 
Settlement of 14 per cent, of the total area, and some villages have 
lost almost the whole of their land. A Kachha Circle was not separated 
off, because there is very little good mand. The soil of Bet II is 
for the most part much inferior to that of Bet I {Pttcka), and the 
rainfall is considerably less. The Budha nala is the boundary of the 
Circle to the south, and joins the river just outside it, so that all 
the land on the north bank of this stream is included. This is 
in parts very inferior, being either unfit for cultivation, or yielding 
very poor crops and that not every year. Kalla?' is more prevalent 
than in the eastern Bet, and barren patches are to be found in the 
best wheat fields, especially about Nurpur. As in Bet I irrigation 
IS easy, water being at about the same depth. The proportion of 
irrigated land is nine per cent, of the cultivation. 

nr land is thus distributed amongst the agricultural classes: — 
Muhammadan Gujars, 44 per cent. ; Muhammadan Rajputs, 10 per 
cent. ; Muhammadan Araiens, 10 per cent. ; Muhammadan Awans, 11 
per cent. ; Muhammadan Dogars, 10 per cent. ; Hindus, 4 per cent, ; 
otners, 11 per cent. Gujars predominate as proprietors. The Araiens 
are very common as tenants, besides cultivating a large proportion as 
propnetors. The Awans and Araiens are as a rule well-to-do ; and so 
are the Gujars in the villages away from the river and near the city. 
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The tract is for the most part in fairly good condition. The 
villages on the margin of the river, which belong mostly to Gujars, 
have lost a great deal of land ; and the proprietors have become in- 
volved on this account. But there are a number of first-rate villages 
removed from the river with a great deal of irrigated land, belonging 
to all classes of proprietors. The people of these derive great benefit 
fi-om the proximity of Ludhiana, where they have a ready market 
for their produce of all sorts, and whence they can obtain a plentiful 
supply of manure. The Regular Settlement gave a small reduction 
on the Summary assessment. The revenue has been realized without 
any difficulty, except in one or two of the Gujar villages along 
the river, which have suffered most from its action. The returns 
show three and a half per cent, of the total area (or five and a half 
of the cultivated area) sold since Settlement, and four and a half 
(or seven of cultivation) held in mortgage now. The prices per acre 
are Rs. 37 for sale and Rs. 29 for mortgage, the price per rupee of 
Government demand being much the same as in Bet I. Of the land 
sold two-thirds has gone to agriculturists, and one-third of the mort- 
gaged land is held by them. Thus the proportion of land transferred 
to outsiders is four and a half of the total, or six per cent, of the 
cultivated area. 

The rates sanctioned and the resulting assessments are as 
follows ; — 


Soil. 

Area. 

Rate 

Resulting 

assess- 

ment. 

Half 

asset 

estimate. 

Irrigated 

Dofasli 

Ekfaali 

2.454 

1,458 

22,209 

Rs A. P 

3 12 0 

1 10 0 
14 0 

9,202 

2,369 

27,761 

11,036 

2,994 

29,428 

Total ... 

... 


39,332 

43,458 


When the assessment given by the rates came to be distributed 
over the villages of this Circle it was found that, even after making 
ailow'ance for the new alluvial lands, the rates gave higher jamas 
than could be taken ; and those finally reported amounted to 35,535 
as against a rate jama of 36,738, which w'as still an actual increase 
of 23 per cent, on the last year’s demand of 28,288. 

The Lower Dhaia Circle of Ludhiana is a continuation of that 
of Samrdla, and a detailed description of it is not necessary. It 
extends for the whole breadth of the tahsil, and contains 78 villages 
with a total area of 73,604 acres, of which 79 per cent, is cultivation. 
The Dhaia portion is much better than that of Samrala, because 
several fine villages have been included, and the percentage of irriga- 
tion and good soils is as follows: irrigated, 7^; rausU, 62| ; 
while hhnr is only 30 per cent. 

The crops and husbandry of the Dhaia portion are the same as 
in Samrala, while in the Bet lands they agree with those described 
ffir the Pucka ^ Bet Circles of Ludhiana. The land is divided thus 
between the various agricultural tribes: Muhammadan Rajputs, 30 
per cent. ; Muhammadan Gujars, 9 per cent. ; Muhammadan Araiens, 
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4 per cent. ; Muhammadan Jats, 3 per cent. ; Muhammadan Awans, 
6 per cent. ; other Muhammadans, 6 per cent. ; Hindu Jats, 35 per 
cent. ; other Hindus, 7 per cent. The Muhammadans hold the 
villages along the high bank, those with land in Bet and Dbaia ; 
and the Hindus, those adjoining the Upper Dhaia. 

Some of the large villages along the high bank belonging to 
Rajputs are in very bad condition. The lands of these (both B^t 
and Dhdia) are not very good, and the cultivation poor ; but the 
assessment is extremely light, and it is entirely owing to the thriftless 
habits of the proprietors that they are in such a state. The Hindu 
Jat, Aw4n and Araien villages are all well conditioned, and there is 
little complaint of debt in most of them. But the tract does not enjoy 
many natural advantages ; and is, as a whole, the worst off in the 
tahsil. The assessment of the Regular Settlement was a considerable 
increase on that of the Summary Settlement ; but it was realized 
without trouble, except in one or two villages where tlm lambardars 
are themselves in difficulties. On the whole, though some of the 
Dhaia lands are very inferior, the condition of the Circle is not 
really bad. Of the total area three per cent, has been sold since 
the Regular Settlement, but three-fourths of this has gone to 
agriculturists ; while seven and a half per cent, is now held in mort- 
gage, half of it by the money-lending classes. The prices realized 
are Rs. 45 an acre on sale, and Rs 28 on mortgage. The land sold 
and mortgaged is mostly in the Dhaia. In the returns are included 
two whole villages (one sold and one mortgaged) ; and this has run 
up the area. There is a good deal of book debt ; and the Rajput 
and Gujar villages more especially owe large sums. Land has a 
very good price. 

The rates sanctioned and the resulting assessments are shown 
in the following statement. The Settlement Officer was directed in 
the orders sanctioning the rates to go above them and to take up to 
a 10 per cent, enhancement if it appeared prudent to do so : — 



Soil. 

Area. 

Rate. 

Resulting 

jama. 

Half 

assets 

estimate. 

-I 

m 1 

Irrigated 

1,439 

Rs A. P. 
3 12 0 

5,396 

6,874 

Dofasli 

2,675 

2 4 0 

6,018 

7,075 

1 

Ekfasli ,» 

6, .530 

1 4 0 

8,162 

7,894 

r 

Niaichahi 

2,444 

3 8 0 

8,554 

11,256 

.2 1 

-«« J 

1 

Kh^lis chAhl .. 

1,169 

2 8 0 

2,922 

3,380 

Rausli 

29,933 

1 2 0 

33,674 

30,454 

L 

Bhur 

14,509 

0 12 0 

10,882 

9,612 


Total ... 


1 4 1 

75,608 

76,546 
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No difficulty was experienced in taking a total assessment 
of 80,100 as against an assessment by rates of 79,341* •, an enhance- 
ment of 10 per cent, on the last year’s jama of 71,404. 

The Upper Dhdia Circle contains 117 villages with a total 
area of 1,08,145 acres, of which 95,135, or 88 per cent., are culti- 
vated. It is the central portion of the tahsil, stretching right 
across it. The greatest length from east to west is 22 miles, and 
the breadth varies from 2 to 12. The tract does not differ much in 
character from the Samrala Upper Dhaia. The soil is generally 
somewhat lighter, and the surface cut up more irregularly by sand 
ridges ; but stretches of as good loam as any in Samrala occur, and 
the proportion of actually inferior soil is not quite so great. The 
water level lies at about the same depth (40 feet) , and irrigation 
is quite as easy. The proportion of irrigation is less here than in 
Samrala (22 as against 42 per cent.) ; and there is not so much 
high cultivation. But the unirrigated lands at all events are equal 
to those of Samrala, perhaps even better adapted to dry cultiva- 
tion. The proportion of irrigation, rausH and dkur are : irrigated, 
22 per cent ; rausli, 63 per cent ; bhur, 17 per cent. 

The proportions of land held by the various agricultural 
tribes are : — Hindu Jats, 86 per cent. ; other Hindus, 8 per cent. ; 
Muhammadan Jats, 3 per cent. ; others, 3 per cent. Of the Hindu 
Jats the GarewM got hold 26 per cent, of the whole area of 
the Circle, the rest being divided between the Gil, Sekhon, Dhilon 
and other gots. The Garewals are probably not much inferior 
as cultivators to the others, but more given to extravagance. 
Most of the land of the Circle therefore belongs to the best 
class of agriculturists. The cultivating percentages are : by pro- 
prietors cultivating their own land, 76 ; by occupancy tenants. 4 ; 
by tenants-at-will, 20. The land under tenants-at-will is thus made 
up : by mortgagors cultivating their own land, 2 J ; by proprietors 
of other land, 9| ", by tenants who have no proprietary or occupancy 
rights, 8. 

Of the total area two per cent, has been sold to agriculturists 
since the Regular Settlement, most of it (five-eighths) within the 
village ; and only one half per cent, has gone to money-lenders. 
The proportion of area mortgaged is four per cent, to money-lenders ; 
and of this about one-third is without possession of the mortgagee. 
The total transfers amount to two and a half per cent, sold since 
Regular Settlement; aud eight per cent, now in mortgage. In 
such^ a large Circle it might be expected that the condition of 
all villages would not be alike. Some are weak, either on aecount of 
inferior soil, or because the people have got into debt in bad years 
and have not been able to extricate themselves. One or two 
villages were disorganized in the Summary Settlement, and had 
their land transferred. But the tenacity with which it has been 
held by the pu rchasers, and the constant attempts of the original 

■ A * difference between this amount and the figures of the above Statement 
IS hue to subsequent transfers of villages. 
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owners to recover it, show how much it is valued. The great 
majority of the villages are strong communities, perfectly self-depend- 
ent. The proprietors seldom owe more money than they could pay 
off with a slight effort ; and they are able to dispose of their 
surplus produce themselves in Ludhiana, and watch the mai'ket 
quite as keenly as the ordinary trader does. The dwellings present 
generally an appearance of prosperity ; and there is more display of 
it than in Samrala. Good houses, good cattle, brass dishes, jewelry 
are the signs of wealth to be looked for, and they are generally 
to be found. Most houses have a store of grain, the produce of one 
harvest being kept till the next one is secure, unless very high 
prices tempt it out. Large sums of money are spent on marriages 
and funerals, extravagance of this sort being greatly on the increase. 
Altogether there are unmistakable signs that the tract has thriven 
under the former assessment, which gave a slight reduction in the 
villages that had been summarily assessed, and has been collected 
without any trouble at all. 

The following statement gives the rates finally adopted for this 
Circle and their results : — 


Boil. 

Area. 

B&te. 

Resulting 

jaroa. 

Half 

asset 

estimate 

cbahi ... 

13,437 

Ks. A. P 

4 8 0 

66,106 

65,715 

Khilis uh^hi 

8,170 

3 4 0 

36»952 

30,442 

D^kbar and UausU ... 

60 ,iea 

16 0 

83,770 

95.153 

Bbur 

14,333 

0 14 0 

12 541 

12,469 

Tot.l 


... 

1,78,439 

2,00,784 


The assessments announced amounted to 11s. 1,70,639, the 
result of the rates after such alteration in the limits of the Circle 
as it was necessary to make being Rs. 1,71,212, and the increase 
17 per cent, on the previous demand.* 

Circle Patcddh contains 39 villages with a total area of 34.972 
acres, of which 27,332 or 78 per cent, are cultivated, and 5,867 
or 16 p.c., culturable or recently abandoned. It embraces the upper 
part of parganah Malaudh ; and is held in jagi'r by the Sardars of 
Malaudh, with the exception of three or four villages. There are two 
outlying villages attached to the Circle. The Pawadh does not mate- 
rially differ from the Upper Dhaia, except that the soil is generally 
harder, containing more clay, and better adapted to irrigated than 
to unirrigated cultivation. There are one or two sand drifts, and 
lighter soil in their neighbourhood ; but a stiff loam of dark colour 
predominates. The water level is closer to the surface, being gene- 
rally at a depth of about 30 feet. Irrigation from wells covers 29 
per cent, of the cultivation. The average population per square mile 
of cultivation (,630) is much higher than in any other Circle of the 
tahsiT ; and only a little lower than that in Upper Dhaia Samrala. 


• See footnote to tost page, An iuterch.'inge of villages between these two 
Circles was fouuJ uecessarv. 
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Of the total area 94 per cent, belongs to Hindu Jats of 
the Bhander and miscellaneous gots. They are a most industrious 
and thrifty race ; and no other tract can show such a large 
proportion of good cultivators. Even amongst Jats the people of 
the Pawadh are noted for their industry. Proprietors cultivate 
82 ; occupancy tenants, 2 ; and tenants-at-will, 16 per cent, of 
the area. 

The returns show that of the whole area one and a half per cent, 
has been sold since the Regular Settlement, while seven per cent, 
is now held in mortgage. About one-half of the sales have been 
to other members of the village community, and only a tliird 
to non -agriculturists. About one-quarter of the mortgages are 
without possession of the mortgagee, while the whole of these and 
about half the mortgages with possession are to money-lenders. 
The people have by their thrift and industry attained a 
condition of great prosperity ; and the villages are almost without 
exception held by strong independent communities. In fact there is 
no village that can be said to be badly off ; while some are notorious 
as containing great wealth. The proprietors dispose of their 
produce either to traders on the spot, or take it to Ludhiana, and 
there is not much debt of any sort. The villages were not assessed 
in the Summary Settlement, but paragraph 10 of Mr. Barnes’ 
Review gives the following details for tlie whole j%lr, that is 
this and the Jangal Circle : — 

Jagirdara’ estimate of their collections ... 1,16,938 

Regular Settlement assessment ... ... 71,950 

The jagirdars took in grain and in cash ; and their estimate 
was naturally exaggerated, though not very much ; and there 
is no doubt that they took the equivalent of nearly half as much 
again as the Regular Settlement assessment. The rates at which 
they made their collections were little, if anything, under 
proprietors’ rates ; and the Regular Settlement assessment gave 
a reduction of nearly two-fifths on these. 

The following is a statement of the sanctioned rates and 
the re.sults: — 


Soil. 

Area. 

Rate. 

Resulting 

assessment. 

Half 

asset 

estimate. 

Ni&i chahi 

6,619 

42-0 

27,427 

28,879 

Kh^lis cbahi 

1.341 

3-0-0 

4,023 

4,145 

Bausli and D5khar... 

16,228 

1-4-0 

20,285 

21,776 

Bhur 

3114 

0-13-0 

2,530 

2,577 

Total 



54,265 

57,377 


The assessments actually announced amounted to 54,360, 
an enhancement of 22 per cent. 

The Tihdra Circle contains 57 villages with a total area of 
66,112 acres, of which 59,167 or 90 per cent, are cultivated. It 
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is the south-west corner of the upper part of the tahsii, and 
comprises the whole of parganah Pakhowal, and some villages of 
Ghungrana. The natural features of the Circle do not differ very 
much from those of Upper Dhaia. The soil is somewhat lighter, and 
although the water-level is nearer to the surface (about 35 feet 
generally) , irrigation is not so common, only 15 per cent, of the 
cultivation being irrigated. Of the unirrigated area 78 per cent, 
is good soil (that is ddkhar or rousli), and 22 per cent, bhitr 
or sand. There is no proper record of the rainfall ; but it may 
be taken as two or three inches less than that of the last tvm 
Circles. The present density of the population is 493 to the 
square mile of cultivation. 

Of the land of the Circle 84 per cent, is cultivated by pro- 
prietors, 2 per cent by occupancy tenants, and 14 per cent by 
tenants-at-will. Hindu Jats own 78 per cent, of the area ; and 
there are one or two Rajput villages, this tribe having 9 per cent, 
of the whole land. The principal of Hindu Jats are Garewal 
(13 per cent.), Uhaliwal (10 per cent.), Bhandher (4 per cent.). 
The Rajputs of the Circle are perhaps worse than their class, 
generally, more thriftless and worse cultivators. Most of the 
villages are in very good condition, being in the hands of large 
and strong communities. The Rajputs are in debt ; but the Jats 
are well-to-do, and as a rule independent of the money-lender. A 
succession of good harvests, and the high prices npw realized for the 
inferior grains grown in unirrigated land, have brought a great deal 
of wealth into the Circle ; and in every village some of the proprie- 
tors are engaged in trade and own carts or camels which they ply for 
hire. Numbers too are in the service of our Government or of the 
Native States about. The houses are well built and comfortable, 
and generally contain good stores of grain and cash. It was not 
found necessary to give much reduction of assessment in the Regular 
Settlement (about 3 per cent.) ; and the present Jama has been 
collected without any difficulty. Of the total area three-quarters 
per cent, is shown as sold since Regular Settlement, and of this 
most has gone to agriculturists. The registration returns, which are 
up to date, give a much larger area, amounting to one and a half per 
cent, of the whole. The area now held in mortgage is four and a half 
per cent., with possession of mortgagee and one per cent, without 
possession. Of the former about one-third is to outsiders and two- 
thirds to agriculturists. The price of land sold is Rs. 72, while 
the average money secured on mortgage with possession is Rs. 37. 
For sale the price per rupee of Government revenue is Rs. 50, and 
for mortgage Rs. 26. The price realized for land in this Circle is by 
the returns^ higher than in any other, and tii ere can be no doubt 
that this is the sort of land that has most attractions to an 
investor. 

The following is a statement of the revenue rates sanctioned 
for this Ciicle, with the results on the figures of the Assessment 
Report ; — 
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Soil. 

Ai'ea 

Rate. 

Resulting 

assess- 

ment. 

Half 

asset 

estimate. 

NiAi chahi 

5,947 

Rs. As. P. 
4 0 0 

2.3.788 

29,602 

Khalis chdhi ... 

3,310 

2 12 0 

9,102 

10.137 

Rausli 

39,117 

1 4 0 

84,854 

48,745 

Bhur 

11,243 

0 12 0 

7,807 

8,790 

Total 


... 

89,553 

97,274 


The assessments announced amounted to 95,998, the jama by 
rates being, after the transfer of two or three villages from the Upper 
Dhaia Circle, 96,073, and the enhancement 20 per cent. 

The Ja7igal Circle contains 29 villages with a total area of • 
69,026 acres, of which 59,208 or 85 per cent, are cultivated, and 
7,479 or 11 per cent., culturable. The villages are all held in j%ir 
by the Malaudh family, and lie to the south of the Jagraon tahsfl 
in detached groups surrounded by Nabha and Patiala territory. 
The distance from Khiali, the most northern village, to_ Bhaini 
Chuhar, the most southern, is nearly 40 miles. The latter is more 
than half way from the boundary of Jagraon tahsil to that of the 
Sirsa district. The principal groups are those of Sahna and 
Dhapali, which are adjacent and between them contain 21 villages. 
Sahna may be taken as the centre of the tract, and it is 24 miles 
from the nearest point of Tihara Circle. The villages are very 
large, averaging 2,300 acres of total area ; and the sites are at great 
distances from each other. This, with the uneven character of the 
surface and the absence of irrigation, gives the country rather a 
wild appearance, although there is really little more waste land 
than in any part of the district. In places great ridges of sand 
occur, but they are not common ; and the soil is generally a good 
loam, sometimes with a considerable mixture of clay. The returns 
give the proportion of bhur or sand to good soil as 13 ; 87. There 
is a little irrigation in the first two villages of the Circle ; and there 
was some formerly in a village of the Sahna group, but the latter 
has been given up as unprofitable. Water is found at a depth of 
75 to 130 feet; and is with considerable difficulty raised in the 
wells round the village sites which are used for drinking purposes. 
The Sirhind canal, already under construction as far as Sahna, 
passes through three villages of the Sahna group ; and it is probable 
that every village in the Circle will within a few years be reached 
by some of the distributaries. 

Of the cultivated area only 8 per cent is held by tenants, 
who mostly pay in kind. Hindu Jats held 86, and other Hindus, 

9 per cent of the area. The people of the Jangal villages are a veiy 
fine race. They have little labour to do in the fields, and spend their 
spare time profitably in moving about and picking up what they can 
by trade, while a great many of them take service in the army. 
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No part of the district has such a reputation for prosperity Chapter V, B. 
as this Circle. The people of the more highly cultivated parts 
are never weary of telling one what immense profits the Jangal ^ Revenue^ 

zamindars are making, and what an abundance of land there is ; Ludhiana. Jangal 
and there can be no doubt that a succession of good seasons, and Circle, 
the great demand for the inferior grains which are the principal 
staples, together with the trading habits of the people, have raised 
the general condition of the tract within the last ten or fifteen 
years much more, comparatively, than that of any other. There 
is every sign of prosperity in the Circle. The houses are large 
and comfortable, the cattle superior to those of any other parts, 
and a large proportion of the proprietors own carts or camels 
with which they go all over the country, disposing of their own grain 
or carrying for hire. It is for this purpose that such high class 
cattle are kept, for inferior ones would do for agriculture. Perhaps 
the way in which money is now spent on marriage and other cele- 
brations is the best proof of the profits made by cultivation. It is 
not uncommon for a Jat of these parts to expend Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 
on such an occasion, and cases will be foimd where Rs. 1,500 had 
been wasted in this manner by proprietors of ordinary means. Of 
course this is extravagance, and often leads to debt ; but still it 
betokens the presence of wealth. 

The area returned as sold since the Regular Settlement is 
very small (about one-third per cent). The area mortgaged is 
ten per cent, of the whole area, but of the six per cent is to agri- 
culturists of the village, and two and a half to non-agriculturists ; 
while eight and a half per cent, is mortgaged with possession 
of mortgagee ; and one and a half per cent, without posses- 
sion. The latter is all to money-lenders. It has elsewhere been 
remarked that land was often mortgaged where there was no real 
necessity, and this is the case with the greater part of the mortgages 
in this Circle to fellow-sharers of the village. The mortgage is 
sometimes merely a form of tenure, the proprietor being unwilling 
or unable to cultivate himself, and the mortgagee paying down a 
lump sum for the right of cultivation, which he retains till the money 
is repaid. The price of the laud sold averages Rs. 38 an acre, or 
Rs. 79 per rupee of Government revenue, but the area on which the 
average is calculated is small. The average per acre of mortgage 
money is Rs. 30, or Rs. 60 per rupee of Government demand. 

These prices are, comparatively with the revenue demand, higher 
than in any other Circle, and absolutely higher than in most. 

The people have been able to tide over any failures of harvest 
that have occurred during the currency of the Regular Settlement, 
and to pay their revenue punctually in the worst years. This 
they do from their stores of grain ; for experience has taught 
them foresight to an extent that is not required in more favoured 
tracts, and in the possession of most proprietors will be found 
sufficient grain for at the very least a year’s food. The amount 
stored at any time . will depend on the state of the market, for 
the people can always wait for favourable prices ; but it is never 
reduced below this until the next harvest is insured, which may be 
before it is cut. The failure of a single harvest, though it may 
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Chapter V, B. ci'ipple the re.sources of the tract tempoi’arily can have no permanent 

effect. The failure of two harvests, that is a Kharif and liabi in 

would be more severely felt. The first result would be a 
Ludhidun Ja al loss of cattle, many either dying or being sold for next to 

'(jiide. ^ nothing ; and this is Avhat actually happened in the droughts of 
1862 and 1868. Besides suffering a great loss of cattle, many of the 
people would have after a time to incur debt for their own living. 
Since 1868 there has been a succession of good seasons, very few 
having been below the average ; and this with high prices has not 
only removed the traces of previous bad years but has raised the 
Circle to its present state of prosperity. 

The rates sanctioned for this Circle and their results are as 
follows : — 


Soil. 

Area. 

Rate. 

Resulting 

assesinent. 

Half asset 
estimate. 

Ii-rigateil 

91 

Rs. A P. 

1 6 0 

125 

401 

Rausli 

52,.3I4 

0 11 0 

35,960 

47,705 

Bliur 

6,803 

0 8 0 

3,401 

4,459 

Total 



39,492 

62,565 


These sanctioned rates gave an increase of about 39 per cent. ; 
but the actual enhancement was restricted to 33 per cent, on the 
former jama, and the assessments actually announced, which 
amounted to 38,265, gave this proportion. 

Jngraon. Bet Circle, The Bet Circle of Jagraon contains 18 villages with a total 
area of 15,998 acres, of which 9,924 acres or 62 percent, are culti- 
vated j 4,239 or 26 per cent., barren waste ; and the remaining 
12 per cent., culturable or recently thrown out of cultivation. To 
the east for about six miles the river runs at some distance from 
the high bank ; and between them lies a tract three or four miles 
wide, similar to the Ludhiana Bdt, having some land annually 
inundated, and the rest beyond the direct action of the river 
{kacheha or mand and pticka). From Bhundri westward the Dhaia 
and river are only about a mile apart, and the floods reach almost 
right up to the former, while the villages are large, and their 
lands stretch from the river several miles south of the high 
■bank. There are none of these entirely in the Be't, and a few 
have been thrown into the Circle, although they have Dhaia lands 
also. In the western villages there is very little pucka Bet land. 
The Budha nala runs through the eastern part of the Circle, and 
joins the river a mile to the west of Bhundri. Its banks are high, 
and it does no harm to the land, which is cultivated right up to 
them. 

The land-owners belong to the various tribes in the following 
proportions: Gujar, 39 per cent.; Rajput, 28 per cent.; Arafen, 
1 5 per cent. ; other Muhammadan.s, 8 per cent. ; Hindu Jats, 7 per 
cent. ; others, 3 per cent. Of the whole cultivation 31 per cent, is 
by tenants, and 69 per cent, by proprietors. The land under tenants 
IS thus divided ; held with rights of occupancy, 7 per cent. ; 
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cultivated by tenants who have rights of occupancy or ownership in chapter V, B. 

other land, 11 per cent. ; cultivated by tenants who have no such 

rights, 13 per cent. A large proportion of the land is in the hands 

of Rajputs and Gujars ; and, as in the Bet tracts of the other tahsils, Circle 

there is a good deal of debt, incurred principally from' want of thrift. 

But there are a great many well-to-do families in all three tribes 
(Rajputs, Gujars, Araiens) ; and some of the villages are in very 
good condition. The land just over the high bank is the poorest 
in the tahsil ; and most of the Dhaia villages have also land exposed 
to the direct action of the river, and therefore not always to be 
relied on. Some have suffered a good deal by loss of land, and 
this is a sure cause of debt ; but on the whole the Circle may be 
said to be in fairly good condition. The patwaris’ papers show one 
and a half per cent, sold since Regular Settlement, and ten per 
cent, (of the total area) as now held in mortgage with possession of 
the mortgagee. The proportion mortgaged to money-lenders is small 
(two per cent, of the whole area). Nearly half of the area shown as 
mortgaged to agriculturists of other villages is in one single village. 

The revenue rates sanctioned for this Circle and the estimated 
results of their application were as follows: — 


Soil. 

Area 

Rate. 

Resulting 

jam<u 

Half 

asset 

estimate. 

I" Irrigated ... 
j Dofasli ... 

287 

Rs. As. P. 
3 12 0 

1,076 

1,686 

2,263 

2 0 0 

4,526 

5,200 

1 Ekfasli ... 

3,586 

1 4 0 

4,483 

4,170 

Chalii M 

91 

3 0 0 

273 

488 

'.J j RailsU 

259 

10 0 

259 

318 

^ Bhur 

3,438 

0 10 0 

2,149 

2,962 

Total ... 

... 


12,766 

14,824 


As in other Bet Circles the area to which the rates were actually 
applied differed from that in the Assessment Report, and the total of 
the village assessments announced was Rs. 11,364 (the rate jama 
being Rs. 11,314), or an increase of 5 per cent. 

The Lower Dhaia of Jagraon resembles that of the other two Jagraon. Lower 
tahsfls. It consists in the first place of villages along the high bank, Dbaia Circle, 
with some good Bdt land, irrigated and unirrigated. Some of the 
villages in the western part run right down to the river and have 
Bet land, both inundated and beyond the reach of the floods, 
besides Dhaia land. The Circle is about 14 miles from east to 
west, and 8 from north to south. It contains 57 villages with a total 
area of 71,966 acres, or 12 square miles, of which 89 per cent, is 
cultivation. The village sites are generally just on the ridge, and 
the soil for two or three miles south of them is very light and poor. 

The surface is uneven in places, and the sand is shifted about by 
the strong winds from the ?south-east. The crops and husbandry 
are much the same as those described for the corresponding Circles 
of the other tahsils. 
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The ownership is thus divided amongst the various agricultural 
tribes : Hindu Jats, 70 per cent. : Muhammadan Rajputs, 5 per cent. ; 
Muhammadan Gujars, 4 per cent. ; Muhammadan Araiens, 11 per 
cent. ; others, 10 per cent. The Muhammadans hold the villages 
along the high bank and nearly all the Bet land; the Jats, those 
further south. The cultivation is in the following proportion : by 
proprietors, 79 per cent. ; cultivated with rights of occupancy, 8 per 
cent. ; cultivated by proprietors of occupancy tenants of other land, 8 
per cent. ; by tenants with no proprietary or occupancy rights, 5 per 
cent. The Circle has not many natural advantages, for the soil is 
mostly poor and incapable of yielding very much ; but some of the 
Jat villages adjoining the Upper Dhaia are more favourably situated, 
and have good irrigated and un irrigated, as well as poor lands. 
These are the best villages in the Circle ; and in them the people are 
very well-to-do. In a few the proprietors are able to go in for a little 
trade ; and the village sites present an appearance of prosperity, 
carts, good cattle, and some elaboration of the dwellings being 
the principal signs. Some few Jat families have taken to money- 
lending. The villages adjoining the high bank are not at all well- 
off, both Jat or Muhammadan, and complaints are very generally 
made. On the whole the Circle is not in such good condition as 
would have justified much enhancement of the former assessment, 
but, on the other hand, there is nothing to show over assessment, 
for the demand was admittedly light. It is only of the poverty 
of the soil that the people complain. Of the total area of 
the Circle the Appendices to the Settlement Report show one 
per cent, as sold since Regular Settlement, and ten per cent, 
as now held in mortgage. In both cases only about one-third 
of the land has gone into the hands of money-lenders ; and most 
of the sales have been to members of the village community. The 
price realized is Rs. 40 an acre, or Rs. 39 per rupee of Govern- 
ment demand ; and the amount secured per acre on mortgage 
with possession, Rs. 29, or Rs. 28 per rupee of the demand. These 
prices are higher than one would have expected from the nature 
of the soil. 

The revenue rates sanctioned were as follows : — 


Soil. 

Area. 

Rate. 

Resulting 

jama. 

Half 

asset 

estimate. 

r Ch&hi 
^ 1 

g -j Dofasli 

L Ekfasli 

r Niil ch4hi ... 

S Kh&Us cbihi 

K* J 

•S ] 

Q Rausli 

eBhAr 

Total ... 

1,097 

3-12-0 

4,114 

6,673 

2,125 

1-10-0 

3,453 

3.579 

2,157 

1-4-0 

2,696 

2,258 

2,814 

3-8-0 

9,849 

11,260 

347 

2-8-0 

868 

935 

10,189 

1-2-0 

11,463 

10,067 

44,936 

0-12-0 

33,7(K 

32,157 

63,6^ 

... 

66,145 

66,299 
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The village assessments actually announced amounted to 
Rs. 67,0 1 2, or an increase of 7 per cent, on the previous demand, 
the_;a»ia by rates being Rs. 65,146. In the orders sanctioning the 
rates it had been indicated that, if possible, an enhancement 
somewhat over rates should be taken. 

The Upper Dhaia Circle of Jagraon comprises the remaining 
villages of the tahsil, 100 in number, with an area of 175,945 acres, 
or 275 square miles. The Circle varies in width (east to west) 
from 15 to 20 miles, and is about 18 miles from north to south. 
The Sirhind canal runs across the whole width. Of the total area 
156,424 acres, or 89 per cent., are cultivated, and 11,364 (six per 
cent.), culturable or fallow, the remaining five per cent, being barren 
waste or Government property. The soil varies a good deal, being 
in places a stiBP loam which requires a good deal of moisture. Sand 
drifts occur throughout the Circle, and in their neighbourhood the 
land is somewhat inferior ; but the prevailing soil is a good light 
loam {rausU) easily worked and very fertile. There are few villages 
that have not half of their land of this sort ; and, even when the 
rainfall is short, sowing is possible in some of the land. The percent- 
ages of good and bad soils are ; rantU and ddkhar, 83 per cent. ; 
hlmr, 17. Of the cultivated area eight per cent, is irrigated from 
wells. This land lies mostly in the eastern and northern villages, 
which are generally smaller and more populous. In the south- 
western villages the holdings are much larger, and irrigation is not 
required, while the water, too, is at a greater depth, being upwards 
of 50 feet from the surface at Hatur, and only about 35 in villages 
adjoining the Lower Dhaia. 

The land is thus held by the various tribes in owner.ship ; 
Hindu Jats, 72 per cent. •, other Hindus, 6 per cent. ; Muhammadan 
Rajputs, 8 per cent. ; Muhammadan Giijars, 6 per cent.; Muham- 
madan Araiens, 4 per cent. ; others, 4 per cent. The principal 'gots 
of Hindu Jats are the Sidhus, Dlidliwdls and Gils. The “ other 
Hindus ” are Khatris, &c., one or two families of the shop-keeping 
class having acquried proprietary rights here and there before the 
Regular Settlement. There are also some Hindu kamins [Chamdrs, 
&c.) who have proprietary rights in a few villages. The Rajputs 
hold several large villages, or parts of villages (Halwara, Talwandi, 
&c.). The Gujars and Araiens hold land about Jagraon, one or 
two of the Agwdrs or subdivisions of the land attached to the 
town belonging to them. There are also two or three small Hdrni 
villages, and the family of Maulavi Rajab Ali own a good deal of 
land. Of the whole cultivation 78 per cent, is by proprietors, 
and 22 per cent, by tenants, made up thus : — cultivated with rights 
of occupancy, 5 ; cultivated without such rights, but by tenants 
who are proprietors or occupancy tenants, 11 ; by tenants without 
rights in any land, 6, The Hindu Jats of the Circle are as 
a class very well off. Their villages are all fine large ones, in 
the hands of strong communities ; but the members of these 
are not all equally well-to-do. Most have thriven, but a few 
will be found to be in difficulties, and there is a good deal of 
extravagance due to the influx of wealth which often results 
in dept. The Jat proprietors have fully participated in the 
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profits due to the great rise in price of the inferior grains ; and 
they have developed more expensive tastes, dressing well, keeping 
lots of brass dishes, and their women having a great deal of 
jewelry. The cattle, too, are of a superior class ; and most villages 
have a good many carts and camels that are worked for hire or 
take the owners’ grain to Ludhiana. Large sums are spent on 
marriage and funeral celebrations, and old men say these expenses 
have increased threefold ; while litigation is a luxury that most 
of the people indulge in, and will often be found to be the cause 
of debt. The famines of Sambat 1917 (A.D. 1862) and Sambat 
1925 (A.D. 1868) have left their traces in debt, which in many 
cases has never been shaken off; but the Jat population may 
safely be said to have thriven under our rule, and to be now in 
a state of considerable prosperity. Where one of them has got 
into difficulties and has to mortgage his land, a fellow J at will 
always be found able and ready to advance the money ; and 
they could get on very well without the assistance of the 
money-lending classes, and do so in a great measure. Few of 
them are unable to dispose of their grain at the market price ; 
and they are generally able to take it direct to Ludhiana and 
sell it there. Most of them retain a stock of grain which would 
be sufficient for two or three years’ consumption, and they can tide 
over indifferent harvests without much loss, During the last ten 
years a great deal of hard cash has found its way into their hands, 
and few of them would now have to borrow for the payment of 
revenue in the worst of years. The Muhammadan villages are not 
so well off. Except the Eaekot family, which holds a large 
area, the Rajputs are all in difficulties, and that although special 
allowance was made for them in the Regular Settlement. The 
Araiens and Gujars, too, are badly off. The returns show three per 
cent, of the whole area as sold since Regular Settlement,, and twelve 
per cent, now held in mortgage, most of it with possession. Of 
the sales three-fourths are to members of the agricultural community 
and two-thirds of the mortgages with possession are to them. 
Of the area sold nearly one-third is that of one village bought 
at the time of Regular Settlement by the Raekot family. The 
average price is smaller than in the Lower Dhaia, as the inclusion 
of the village mentioned above has lowered it. The average 
mortgage money per acre is Rs. 35, or 33 times the Government 
demand. 

The revenue rates sanctioned for this Circle with the results 
are as follows : — 


SoU. 

Area. 

Rate. 

Resulting 

assessment. 

Half 

asset 

estimate. 

Niii chahl 

Kidlis ch4hi 

RAuali and D&khar... 
Bhiir 

8,948 

3,073 

1,19,495 

24,908 

Rs. As P. 
3 12 0 

2 8 0 
13 0 
0 12 0 

Rs. 

a3,555 

7,682 

1,41,900 

18,681 

Rs. 

37,373 

8,456 

1,52,784 

20,817 

Total 



2,01,818 

2,19,430 
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The village assessments announced and reported amounted to 
Rs. 2,01.415, being increase of 20 per cent, on the previous demand. 

In the calculations of assessment all agricultural land has been 
included, whether liable to assessment or not, as it is a cause of 
great confusion to treat land as a separate class merely because 
it has been exempted from the payment of revenue. The revenue 
rates are thus applied to all cultivation ; but from the results a 
deduction must be made on account of mdji, or revenue-free land. 
The following statement gives a comparison between the jama of 
the last year of the old and of the first year of the new Settlement 
after this deduction : — 


TsbaiL 

Birisci (KhsiM .nd Jiglr), 

Formar. 

56W* 

lDer«4fte 
with per- 
eentkge. 

U4te of pew 
Msetiment 
on caItU 
Tktion. 

84tDriU ... 

1,61,671 

3,08,686 

46,716 

18 

U». AS. i*. 
2 16 

LadhUn* ... 

4,30,281 

5,11, 8S1 

81,571 

19 

1 7 10 

Jftgrftoo ... 

2,33, fi25 

1,71,477 

37,932 

16 

lie 

Tot.l 

9,55,677 

10,91,915 

1.66,238 

18 

18 6 


The appointment of zaildars to be paid by a deduction of one 
per cent, from the revenue was sanctioned over the greater part 
of the district, and minor deductions were also made from the 
full assessment on account of land under gardens and for crops injured 
by trees growing along the main roads. Besides this, where the 
period of 20 years during which land irrigated from new wells are 
protected from enhancement had not expired, a deduction from the 
full assessment for the remainder of that period was made. The 
jagirdars, too, take a large share of the increase, and the following 
statement shows the actual immediate increase to the Government 
revenue ; — 


Talisil. 

Khalsa and Com- 
mutation PAID BV 
J.VGIRDARS. 

Actual increase. 

Former. 

New. 

Samrila 

2,15,564 

248,943 

33,-379 

Ludhidna 

3,52,556 

4 05,789 

53,233 

Jagraon 

2,27,991 

2,59,560 

31,575 

Total 

7,96,111 

9,14,298 

1,18,187 


Thus the net actual gain to Government was Rs. 1, 18,1 ST ; 
and this will be increased by about Rs. 6,000 when the well leases 
have all expired. The gain to the jagirdars was Rs. 25,391 imme- 
diate, and Rs. 25,974 after the expiry of the well leases, that is, the 
net gain to them after deduction of the commutation payable to 
Government, and included in the above statement. 
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Land and Land 
Revenue. 
Cesses. 


Assignments of land 
revenue. 


Mgir assignments of 
revenue. 


The statement in the margin 
shows the cesses paid at the Regular 
Settlement and now at the rates 
per cent, on the revenue. The 
cesses have been left as they 
were found in 1880, except for 
the addition of the District post 
cesses, which had before been 
omitted. 

Table No. XXX shows the 
number of villages, parts of villages, and plots, and the area of 
land of which the revenue is assigned, the amount of that revenue, 
the period of assignment, and the number of assignees for each tahsil 
as the figures stood in 1881-82. The principal assignments are 
noticed in greater detail below, the figures being those of the Revised 
Settlement. 

Some account has already been given in Section F of Chapter 
III of the principal Jagirdars of the district. The Malaudh family, 
which alone enjoys half of the whole jagir income of the district, 
had established itself under the Empire. The others are mostly 
the defendants of the petty Chiefs or Confederacies who, on the 
downfall of the Delhi Empire at the close of the last century, 
partitioned the country between them, and came under our pro- 
tection in A.D. 1809 in the manner described in Chapter II. These 
Chiefs and Confederacies were at that time virtually independent, 
though it is probable that, but for our interference, they would all 
have been eventually absorbed by their more powerful neighbours. 
A few of the Jagir families, again, have been from the first depend- 
ent, having originally had an assignment of a few villages made 
them by some one of the more important Chiefs (e.jf., Kapurthala, 
Nabha), and being transferred to us in the annexation of 1846'. 
From 1809 till the outbreak of the first Sikh war in 1845 we had 
little to do with the internal administration of the estates of the 
jagirdars, who were allowed to govern much in their own way ; but 
at the close of the Sutlej Campaign in 1846 a great change was 
effected in the status of all but the seven important Cis-Sutlej 
Chiefs, who were maintained in the full enjoyment of that virtual 
independence which is allowed to protected States (See Griffin s 
“ Rajas,” where the proclamation of the Government of India on 
this subject is given inextenso). All villages not belonging to the 
seven excepted Chiefs were incorporated in our territory along with 
what we had acquired by conquest and confiscation from Lahore, 
Nabha, &c. ; but even after this we exercised but little authority 
within the estates of the jagirdars, for we only abolished the transit 
duties and deprived them of their police jurisdiction in the first 
instance. When, however, the second Sikh war was followed by 
the annexation of the whole of the Punjab, their power was still 
further curtailed ; and finally, about 1850, it was decided to sub- 
stitute for their hitherto undefined exactions from the people a fixed 
cash revenue demand. This last measure, when carried out, reduced 
all jagirdars alike to the position of mere assignees of Government 
revenue ; and it was a great blow to most of them. They bad consi- 


Cesses. 

Regular 

Settlemeut. 

New, 

Local rate 


8-5-4 

School 


1-04) 

District post ... 


0-84) 

Koad 

ld)d) 

1 04) 

Patw4ri 

S-2-0 

3-24) 

Lambard&r ... 

5-0-0 

54)4) 

Total 

9-2-0 

18-15-4 
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dered themselves as lords of the soil ; and it does not appear that 
their rights over the land were at all inferior to those of the zamin- 
dars of Bengal. The jagirdars had realized from the cultivators a 
full proprietor’s share of the produce, and there was really no limit 
to their exactions, except the fear of driving away their villagers. To 
most of the families who had before been independent the jagfrs 
were continued in perpetuity, unless, of course, they had compromised 
themselves in the Sikh war and were punished for this by confisca- 
tion. The tenures of the others were considered on annexation, and 
more or less favourable terras were given, some being maintained in 
whole or in part for the lives of the holders only ; and when this 
course Avas pursued, subsequent lapses have reduced the villages to 
the condition of sinred. In other cases the original grants were 
only of a portion of a village. 

The Chiefs and Confederacies had always been liable to pay tribute 
or furnish levies, or both, to the paramount power ; and the contribu- 
tion had taken the latter form on their coming under our protection. 
When the final change to a fixed cash assessment was introduced 
after 1849 it was natural that the irregular demands for which the 
jagirdars were liable should be replaced by a certain tribute. This 
in most cases took the form of a contribution at the rate of so much 
(one to four annas) per rupee of revenue; but for some of the 
Confederacies it was the estimated cost of maintaining a certain 
number of horsemen or footmen. In Lodhran and most of the 
small jagirs the rate of commutation is two or four annas per rupee 
of revenue ; ivhile in Malaudh it is tAvo annas, except in the branch 
of Sardar Mit Singh, in Avhose favor a reduction Avas made to one 
anna on account of services performed in the Mutiny. As an example 
of the second form of payment, and as the solitary instance in the 
district of the istamrdri tenure, the case of the village of Lalton 
may be mentioned. This is held by the descendants of a Garewal 
Jat, called Chauhdri Gahnda, subject to a fixed payment of Rs. 1,100 
per annum, and the cost of maintaining four horsemen at Es. 16 each 
per mensem, i.e., Rs. 768 per annum. For the collection of the 
commutation money in some of the minor jagirs, where the shares 
are much subdivided, the head of the family has been appointed 
Sarkarda, or headman, and receives a percentage deduction from 
the amount Avhich he pays into the Government treasury for the 
whole jagir. 

The jagirdars besides enjoying the revenues of their villages 
will be found in many cases to hold in absolute ownership a consider- 
able area of land. This is usually the B{r, or waste land reserved by 
the ancestors of the family for their own use, as a grazing ground and 
for the supply of firewood, &o. These Btrs have, Avith the exception 
of one or two in the Malaudh parganah, been brought under the plough 
long ago, and are cultivated by the tenants of the jagirdars. The 
land ot absconding cultivators Avas also considered as belonging to 
the Chief, and the Malaudh Sardars acquired a considerable amount 
of landed property in this Avay just after the introduction of the 
cash demand of the Regular Settlement. 

The following abstract statement gives all the necessary details 
as to each of the existing jagirs of the district : — 
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Statement of jajtrs. 


Out of the revenue of the jagi'rdars shown in column 6 they 
have to pay the commutation money shown in column 8. The Jagraon 
tahsil was held entirely by the Rais in the first place, and after 
them by the Kapurthala Chief, from whom we annexed it ; and the 
jagirs in it are really charitable grants of whole villages or shares, 
there being nothing to correspond with those held by the families 
and confederacies of the other tahsils. 

MdBs. , Regarding minor assignments of revenue the Settlement Officer 

writes as follows. “ The grants of the district were of the usual 
three classes — (1) in perpetuity, (2j for the maintenance of institu- 
tions, (3) during the life or lives of the grantees ; but the greater part 
of them were of a fourth class, (4) sanctioned for the term of the Regular 
Settlement. With respect to (1), (2) and (3j our enquiries brought to 
light no discrepancies of any importance. The grants for the term 
of Settlement (4) were either personal, in favour of Brahmans or 
others of the priestly class ; or they were for the support of some 
religious or charitable institution. Most of them were petty and 
unimportant, and it had clearly never been the intention that they 
. should be enjoyed, in perpetuity. The principles on which we have 
now dealt with them are as follows. Where the object of the grant was 
the support of some institution, and this was found to be main- 
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tained, continuance was recommended and sanctioned. Where the 
grant was a personal one, and the original grantee or his children 
were in possession, the same course was followed ; but where the 
grant was personal, and was held by a number of sharers, the 
descendants in the third or fourth generation from the original 
grantee, we generally recommended resumption, or rather that the 
grant should be allowed to lapse. The new sanction usually con- 
tinues the grant for the term of the Revised Settlement or for the 
life of the holder, whichever period expires first ; but in the case of 
the grantee dying within the period of the Settlement, the Com- 
missioner has the power of continuance to the heirs for the 
remainder of this period. 

The following is a statement of the number of cases and the 
area of the petty grants of all kinds in the district as they now 
stand ; — 
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37 

81 

62 
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37 

226 

64 

625 

190 

1.175 

liudbiioa ... 

33 

2.^9 

HO 

1.451 

74 

810 

227 

1,943 

446 

4.403 

Jagraua ... 

33 

33 1 

61 

773 

61 

714 

183 

1,202 

331 

3 070 

Total 

105 

701 

226 

2 487 

162 

1.760 

474 

3,770 

967 

8,708 


Table No. XIX shows the area of land acquired by Govern- 
ment for public purposes. The forests have already been noticed in 
Section A of Chapter IV. 

Table No. XXIX gives figures for the principal items and 

the totals of land revenue collec- 
tions since 1868-69. The re- 
maining items for 1880-81 and 
1881-82 are shown in the margin. 

Table No. XXXI gives details 
of balances, remissions, and agri- 
cultural advances for the last 
fourteen years ; Table No. XXX 
shmvs the amount of assigned land revenue ; while Table No. XIV 
gives the areas upon which the present land revenue of the district 
is assessed. 

The areas upon which the revenue is collected are shown in 
Table No. XIV, while Table No. XXIX shows the actual revenue 
for the last 14 years. 

The statistics given in the following tables throw some light 
upon the working of the Regular Settlement : Table No. XXXI.-— 

Balances, remissions, and takavi advances. Table No. XXXII. 

Sales and mortgages of land. Table Nos. XXXIII and XXXIIIA, — 
Registration. 
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TOWNS AND MUNICIPALITIES. 

At the Census of 1881 all places possessing more than 5,000 
inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters of districts 
and military posts were classed as towns. Under this rule the 
following places were returned as the towns of the district : — 


Ttihgfl 

Town. 

Persons 

Males 



Females. 

Lndhiflna 

Jagraon 

SamraU 

Ludhiana 

Jagraoo 

ttaikot ... 

Machtwara 

Khanna 

Uahloluar 

Total 

44.163 

16,873 

9 219 
5,967 
3,998 

2 842 

24 635 
9,816 
4.783 
3,271 
2,234 
1,579 

19,473 

8,057 

4,436 

2,696 

1,754 

1,263 

8.L052 

45,368 

37.68* 


The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. XLIII, 
while further particulars will be found in the Census Report in 
Table XIX and its appendix and Table XX. The remainder of this 
chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with a brief 
notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its population, its 
commerce, manufactures, municipal government, institutions, and 
public buildings ; and statistics of births and deaths, trade and 
manufactures, wherever figures are available. 

Ludhiana is the principal town and the head-quarters of the 
district. It is situated on the ridge just over the Budha nala, or 
former bed of the Sutlej, and about six miles from the present course ; 
and lies on the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi Railway, and the Grand 
Trunk Road (Delhi to Lahore), the distance from Lahore being by 
these 116 miles. It is also connected with Ferozepore by a metalled 
road of 72 miles length. 

The town was founded in the time of the Lodi Emperors, on 
the site of a village called Mfrhota, the date recorded being 898 
Hijri (A.D. 1481). The founders were Yusaf Khan and Nihang 
Khan Lodis, or perhaps the latter alone ; and there is no reason to 
doubt the generally accepted origin of the name Lodidna, although 
this has been corrupted into the present form Ludhiana. The 
situation selected was a slight eminence on the south bank of the 
Sutlej, commanding the passage of the river, on the high road from 
Central Asia to India. The history of the town is in a great measure 
that of the district, and will be found in Chapter II. Under the 
Lodis it was the seat of Government for this part of the Empire, and 
a large fort was built on the site of the present one by Jelal Khan, 
grandson of Nihang Khan. The hlughals fixed the headquarters 
of the Savkdr, or division of the Province {Subah), at Sirhind, 
and Ludhiana was only a mahdl* or district ; but it did not lose its 
importance ; and, to judge from what are said to have been the 
boundaries of the Lodis’ city, it must have had a population of 5,000 

* Mahdl corresponded to our tahsil better than to any other subdivision. 
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or 6,000. Neither did it suifer from the Durani invasions, although, Chapter VI. • 

as already noticed, Nadir Shah is said to have ordered a general 

massacre of the people. On the downfall of the Mughal Empire 

it passed quietly into the hands of the Rais about the year 1760 ; 

and under them enjoyed the same measure of prosperity as before. rule. 

Rai Ealha improved the fort, and it was one of the thdnahs 
under the rule of this family. Maharaja Ranjft Singh took it with 
the rest of the country from Rani Bhag Bhari in 1806, and gave 
it to his uncle. Rajah Bhag Singh of Jmd. When Sir D. Ochter- 
lony advanced to the Sutlej in 1 809 land was allotted to us for a 
cantonment to the west of the town ; but we held nothing else till 
1835,* when, on the death of Rajah Sangat Singh, the town and 
country about became our own possessions (See Chapter II for 
details of the above sketch) . 

When the town was transferred to us it appears to have occupied History^under our 
the space between the fort and ridge over the lowlands (which latter 
was the boundary on two sides), and the present Chaura Bazar up 
to the Sabzmandi, and on from that the Hazuri Sarak. The present 
Municipal Hall and the Tomb of Pir Roshanf are situated outside 
the old limits on the west ; but to the east of this the houses 
covered the whole of the unoccupied space between the fort and 
the present town. Mr. Walker has been unable to find any record 
of the estimated population of that time. The old Imperial Road 
entered the town on the eastern side, where now the houses of the 
American Mission settlement stand ; and the Residency was also on 
this side ; while the cantonments lay to the west, the present civil 
station being the remnants of them. Under Sir Claude Wade 
(1823-38) and his successors the town increased in size and import- 
ance, spreading out to the southwards. It became the centre of a 
very extensive trade in grain, sugar, cloth, &c., which found its 
way down the Sutlej in boats from Phillour. There had always been 
a small colony of eight or ten families of Kashmiri weavers in the 
city; but in the year 1833 A.l), a famine in Kashmir drove numbers 
of this class all over the country, and some 1,500 to 2,000 of them 
were settled in the town, and started in trade by the exertions of 
Sir C. Wade. In 1842, on our withdrawal from Cabul, the family 
of the Amir Shuja-ul-Mulk, with a numerous body of adherents and 
attendants came with us ; and Ludhiana, then a frontier station, 
was fixed on as their residence. They at first took up their abode 
on the west side of the city ; but soon after shifted to the south 
side, where the land on which their houses and gardens now stand 
was assigned to them. When after the Sutlej campaign the 
Ludhiana district was formed, the civil offices were removed to the 
cantonment side of the city ; and in 1854-55 the Grand Trunk Road 
was metalled and realigned to its present position. In 1854 the canton- 
ments were abandoned, a small force being retained as a garrison of 
the fort ; but this change does not appear to have much affected the 
town, which, with the improved communications, was becoming more 

• Although the town was not nominally ours till 1835, the Political Agents appear 
to have exercised paramount influence iu it from the first, and many of the improve- 
ments effected in it date from before 1835. 

t '■ Pir Abdul Qadir Jalani ” (see para. 64). 
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COiApter VI- important every year as a centre of trade. The events of the mutiny 

— are related in Chapter II. The houses of the city at that time came 

^ within a short distance of the fort ; and, when the garrison mutinied, 
History under our found to be in communication with the town people just outside 

rule. of it — Sufis, Suds, Gujars, &c. Mr. Ricketts, on the departure of the 
mutineers, ordered the demolition of all the houses within a radius 
of 200 or 300 yards of the fort, the inhabitants settling down where 
they could. The Giijars were removed to their lands below the 
city ; the Sufis took up their abode in the vicinity of the Canton- 
ment Bazar, where they now live ; and the Suds and others spread 
themselves over the city. The opening of the Railway from Delhi 
to Lahore in 1870 gave a great stimulus to the trade of Ludhiana; 
and a number of shops and sarais were built along the Grand 
IVunk Road, facing the station. 

General description The town is situated in an angle of the ridge or high 
of the town. bank, which to the east of it runs due north and south and then 
turns westward, forming the boundary on two sides. The .houses are 
mostly built of masonry. In the old part, of which the limits have 
been indicated in the last paragraph, they rise storey over storey, and 
are crowded together ; while the streets and lanes are narrow and 
tortuous. But the new town to the south of the Chaura Bazfor 
bears all the marks of being modern. The streets are wide and 
straight, and the houses and shops mostly of one pattern. The 
principal streets, the Chaura Bazar and the Hazuri Sarak, were 
designed by Sir C. Wade himself; undone of his projects, the 
Iqbal Ganj, is a standing proof that he was rather too sanguine 
about the speedy development of the town for which he did so 
much. His successors. Assistant Agents and Deputy Commissioners, 
have each added something — c.y., the Murray Ganj (Captain Murray), 
Ghalla Maudi, or grain market (Captain Larkins), and the Kaisar 
Ganj, the last within the last two or three years. In the old parts of 
the town, such as the Naugarah square, the houses are many storeys 
high, but in the new town they are generally of only one as yet, 
though some of the people along the Chaura Bazar have added a 
second. The old town was divided into mahallas according to 
tribes (Suds, Sufis, Saiads, &c.) ; but these have mostly been lost 
sight of. Attached to the city is a large area owned principally by 
Saiads, Gfijars and Araiens, most of whom reside within the town 
limits or in the old military bazmr, and this land is divided into 
eight Tarafe. 

Population and vital The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1875 
statUtics, 1881 is shown below : — 


limits of enameratioo. 

Teer of 
ceDSoa. 

Persona 

Miles. 

Femalda. 

Whole town 

( iseg 
{ lasi 

39.983 

44,103 

21,701 

24,685 

18.283 

19.478 

ttaiiioipftl limits ... 

{ 1868 
< 1876 

t 1881 

39.983 

40.38S 

44.163 
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The figures for the population within municipal limits accord- Chapter VI. 

ing to the Census of 1 868 are taken from the published tables 

of the Census of 1875; but it was noted at the time that their 

accuracy was in many cases doubtiul. It would appear from in- population and vital 

formation supplied by the Deputy Commissioner that some suburbs ^ statistica. 

have been included since 1868 within the municipal boundary, and in 

particular one called the Chhauni, with a population of 1,248 souls. 

This leaves an increase of 2,530 within thirteen years so far as the 
figures go. But the Deputy Commissioner is strongly of opinion that 
.the real increase is much larger, and that the figures of 1868 were in 
excess of the truth. He attributes the large increase, which he 
describes as obvious and palpable, to the opening of the railway, and 
the consequent erection of Ludhiana into a collecting centre for the 
grain traffic. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex 
will be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. The 
annual birth and death rates per mille of population since 1868 are 
given below, the basis of calculation being in every case the figures 
of the most recent Census : — 


Tear, 

Bibtk Uatbs. 

Dbath Uatbb. 

PereoQa 

Males 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 ... 




16 

18 

13 

1869 ... 




32 

33 

so 

1870 ... 

8 

9 

7 

35 

84 

36 

1871 ... 

17 

16 

17 

21 

22 

20 

1872 ... 

18 

10 


31 

33 

36 

1873 ... 

26 

14 

13 

19 

20 

28 

1974 ... 

4*3 

23 

20 

28 

27 

80 

1875 ... 

42 

23 

20 

39 

37 

41 

1876 ... 

45 

23 

23 

45 

39 

52 

1877 ... 

43 

21 

21 

36 

S3 

41 

1878 ... 

43 

22 

20 

111 

100 

128 

1879 ... 

22 

11 

11 


55 

66 

1880 ... 

43 

22 

21 

36 

33 

39 

1881 ... 

45 

23 

21 

37 

34 

41 

Average 

35 

19 

18 

41 

38 

43 


The actual number of births and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 

F rom the situation of the town over the lowlands and the 
swamps^ along the Budha nala one would expect malarious fever to 
prevail in the months following the rains. In some years, such as 
1878, there has been a tremendous loss of life from this cause, the 
half-starved Kashmms and others of the lower classes not having 
sufficient stamina to resist the attacks of the disease. Between 
six and seven per cent, of the whole population died from fever alone 
in that year (1878) ; and the death-rate, which had averaged 33 
in the preceding five years, rose to 111. But at other times the 
to^ cannot be said to be unhealthy, and there has been no 
epidemic of cholera since 1872. The sanitary arrangements are 
good fw an Indian town, and the system of drainage appears to be 
Inspection reports since 1878 speak well of Ludhiana, 
which was before considered to be very backward in this respect, 
the improvement being ascribed to the exertions of Mr. Wakefield, 

23 
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the present Deputy Commissioner. The supply of drinking water 
is from wells inside the town, the quality being apparently very bad 
on analysis ; but it is said that it has evil effects only on new 
comers. The average death-rate does not compare unfavourably 
with that of most Punjab towns. 

Keference has already been made to the ever-increasing grain 
trade of which Ludhiana is the entrepot ; but this appears to be 
mostly in the hands of merchants from down country ; and the town 
cannot perhaps be said to have much connection with it. The 
returns of municipal taxation for last year give the following values 
of the various articles of trade which were taxed ; — 


Grain 

• •• 

... Rs. 

25,79,568 

Sugar products 

• « « 


2.81,259 

Cloth ... 

• •• 


6.50,086 

Iron 


• if 

24,304 

llrass and metal dishes 



20,378 

Others ... 

• •• 

••• M 

4,21,590 



Total R«. 

37,8.3,185 


Grain in transit is, at all events nominally, untaxed, that is, if 
it does not change hands within octroi limits, which embrace the 
railway station and encamping ground. Wool, cotton and salt are 
also exempted. In the last of these there is a considerable trade. 
The following estimate is given of the value of the imports in these 
three articles 

Salt ... ... ... ... Rs. 30.000 

Pashm ... ... ... ... „ 50,000 

Cotton ... ... ... ... „ 30,000 

It is for its weaving industry, however, that Ludhiana is 
principally famous ; and this is of two sorts — woollen and cotton.* 
The former of these, the manufacture of the cloths known as 
pashmjna and Rampur chadars from Thibetan and Rampur wool, 
is at present entirely in the hands of the Kashmiri colony, although 
some of the country weavers are said to be picking it up. The 
raw material is of two classes — pashm, or the fine wool of the 
Thibetan goat; and lidmpuri un, or that of the nearer hills. 
The former is said to come from the Bar/dni country, which is 
rather indefinite geographically. Both wools are brought finally 
from Rampur, which appears to be the entrepot of the trade, by the 
gaddis or hill men. These men used to take the direct route 
via Rupar ; but now generally reach Ludhidna from Umballa by 
raiL Within recent years ( 20 or 30) a third class of wool has 
begun to be imported from Kirman, in Persia, via Karachi and 
Lahore ; and Chis is used as a substitute for Rampur wool. The 
wool from the hills is brought here in the months of October and 
November, and the annual amount of the sales is estimated at 
Rs. 50,000. The purchases are made, in the first instance, by Hindu 
merchants, who take large amounts of it, and retail them to a 
second class of traders, or to the Kashmiris. The wool is spun into 
thread by women of all classes, Hindu and Muhammadan, rich and 

• See also Mr. Kipling’s note on the mannfacttties of the District in Section 0 
ot Chapter lY. 
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poor ; and any woman can earn from nipees three to four a month 
by this. The Kashmm gets a few rupees worth of wool or thread 
from the merchant (mahdjan) and weaves it into a chadar 
or piece six to eight yards long and to li yards wide (Kashmiri 
measure) . The cloth is of two descriptions — pathmina and naqli 
paskmina, the former entirely of pashm, and the latter a woof 
(bdna) of pashm on a warp (tdna) of Rampur wool and sometimes of 
Kirmani. It is designated generally as alwdn, and is white in colour 
when it comes off the loom, but may be dyed red, green, &c., accord- 
ing to taste. The chadars are purchased by well-to-do natives for 
wearing over the shoulders like an ordinary cloak, the piece being 
cut into two lengths of about three yards each, which are joined at 
the corners and worn double. The shawl industry (sdL hdfi), or 
the weaving from pashm thread of Kashmir shawls was perhaps 
the most important branch of all ; but it has never recovered from 
the complete stoppage of the trade in these articles on account of 
the Franco- Prussian war (1870). It is said that there were up- 
wards of 1,000 Kashmiris engaged in it before that time, and an out- 
turn of more than Rs. 1,00,000 worth of shawls ; but France was 
the principal customer, and has ceased to take any since 1870 ; 
and there are now not more than 100 looms (singlel, the rest of the 
weavers having turned their hands to what they could, many being 
reduced to beggary. There appears now to be no demand anywhere 
for good shawls. Native States used to take them for dresses of honor, 
&c. ; but do not now to anything like the same extent' The only 
shawl work at present done is in coarse wool, what we know asjdmewdi't. 
These are worn by natives as cloaks and are also exported towards 
Persia, where they are said to be used for waist cloths, or are cut into 
strips for borders of chogas, &c. A little fine work is still done in 
making wide borders for cloaks, the centrepiece being plain alicdn. 
The coarse work turned out is not worth an hundredth part of Avhat 
the fine shawl ivork was, a piece of jdmewdr selling for a few rupees 
where a shawl would have sold for Rs. 200 to 300. An ordinary 
chadar of pashmina costs Rs. 20 to 30, and of naqli pashmina, Rs. 
15 to 20. The looms are almost entirely single, and not more than 
two or three men ever work together, unless where apprentices learn 
the art from a master-weaver. The district return gives 900 looms 
with 960 weavers, but Ahsan Shah, who is the representative of the 
body' of Kashmiris, gives an estimate of 400 looms with 1,300 men 
and boys, weavers and apprentices. The Kashmiri population of 
the district is returned in the recent Census as 2,492, but a large 
proportion of these are in service or have other occupations. The 
pashmina and Rampur chadars of Ludhiana sell all over India ; 
and the value exported is estimated at lakhs, but the industry 
is said to have earned a bad reputation in recent years owing to 
the mixture of the inferior Kirmani wool. The pashmina is mostly 
bought up from the weavers by large merchants, either Hindus or 
Kashmiris. On the whole the pashmina industry appears to be on 
the decline, and Ahsan Shah says that the weavers are leaving the 
town, as^ the cloth is becoming a drug in the market. The 
Kashmiris also knit stockings, gloves, &c. There are a good many 
looms at which common country blaUkets are woven by Mashbis 
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Chapter VI. (Chiihras or Chamars converted to Sikhism). The miscellaneous 

looms of all these sorts are returned as 400. 

Tovms The other important industry of the town is in the hands of 

c^^n^weavin^ country weavers {Jnldlias), who make from cotton the cloth 

0 on weaving, Ludhiana cloth, and locally as gabnm ; and also litngis or 

turbans, hhea, chadars, &c. The gabnm is of a checked or striped 
pattern, and is made in pieces of 15 to 20 yards length, and about 
a yard width. The lungis are of blue and other colours, and have 
embroidered ends, with or without gold thread. The gabnm is iu 
great demand for making clothes for Europeans and well-to-do 
natives, and there is a large export of it in all directions. The 
Iwigis go principally in the direction of Lahore, and are much used 
by the Frontier people as turbans. There is also some manufacture 
of table linen, the cloth known as susi, and many others. The 
number of looms weaving cotton stuffs is returned in the district 
statement as 400, but a reliable estimate given to me fixes it at 
900. The looms, as in the case of pashmina, are mostly single ; 
but the estimate referred to sets down the number of weavers and 
apprentices at 1,700. The same loom may turn out in succession 
all sorts of cloth, according to the demand — gabrun, lungi, 
kites, &c. The cotton industries are flourishing, and there is an 
increasing demand for all sorts of cloths woven at Ludhiana. 
Embroidery. Embsoidery on •pashmina is done by the same Kashmiris who 

weave the cloth, and by their children. The latter are generally 
put on this when first their instruction begins. The thread used 
is silk, and all sorts of designs are worked on the margins of the 
chadars, ckogas, rumdls (scarves), smoking-caps, &c. Embroidery 
work is also done on the hmgis, and on caps with gold thread 
by Kashmiris, and by country weavers ; and there are eight or ten 
shops where silk embroidery is worked on broad cloth for table 
covers, cushions, slippers, &c.* 

Carpentry and The carpenters of Ludhiana are famous for good work ; and 

miscellaneous. £00 shops are returned in which dfik gharries, carriages and carts 
on English models, chairs, tables, &c., are made. The leather and 
other industries are not of much importance. 

Municipality and The town has a Municipal Committee of the second class, 
octroi, thirteen members appointed by Government, the Deputy 

Commissioner being President, The average income for the last 
seven years from octroi is Rs. 53,400. The increase during the last 


few years has been enormous ; — 

1876-77 


... Ks. 37,651 

1877-78 



...• „ 47,025 

1878-79 ... ■ 



... „ 48,916 

1879-80 



... „ 55,076 

1880-81 

1881-82 

... 

... 

... „ 57 353 
... „ 56,491 

1882-83 

... 

... 

... „ 71,288 


* The embroidery is usually of two classes, called karcliohi and don, and is 
worked with silk or gold thread on pashtnina, merino, broad cloth, Ac. In the first 
of these the cloth is stretched on a frame horizontally before the worker, and the 
work is coarser ; while in do'^i embroidery the thread and the work are finer. A 
third sort of work is called art, and is done with an awl, being very coarse. 
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Thus in 1882-83 the taxation was at the rate of nearly Re. 1-12 a Chapter VI.' 

head of the population ; but the greater part of it is levied on the grain 

trade, some Rs. 40,000 being derived from this source in 1882-83. The MuS^aUt^s. 
expenditure for the last year has been under the following heads ; — Municipality and 


Octroi establishment 


... Rs. 5,411 

octroi. 

Police ... ... 

• •• 

... ,, O.llo 


Education ... ... 

• • • 

... „ 6,865 


Sanitation 1 

Establishment j 


... „ 13,926 


Hospital ... 

Pavinfr streets, making ) 

• •• 

... ,, 3,0ol 
... „ 10,716 


drains, &c. ) 



Miscellaneous 

• •• 

... „ 6,491 



Total 

... Rs. 53,575 



The principal educational institutions are the Government Public buiuiintjs and 
High School, with an attendance of 189 boys ; the Primary iustitutiona. 
Government School, 211 ; the Mission School, £27 ; a Hindu Aided 
School, 123. There are only two regular printing presses, one 
belonging to the American Mission Society, which publishes a weekly 
journal called Nur Afshan, and the Dharm Sahaik press maintained in 
connection with the Hindu School above mentioned. The principal 
public buldings and offices are the Municipal Hall, the Post Office, 

Dik Bungalow, Kotwali or Police Station, Tahsil and Telegraph offices, 
which all lie near the entrance of the Chaura Bazar, just outside 
the town to the west ; and the Railway station. Across the Railway 
line, which separates it from the city, at a distance of about quarter 
of a mile, is the district office or Kacheri, while beyond this lie the 
church, the cemetery, and the few houses of the European district staff. 

To the north of the city the fort is situated on a point of the ridge 
overlooking the lowlands. It is a square structure with a high mud 
wall and a deep ditch, the inside measuring about 1 00 yards each 
way ; and it owes its present form to Sir D. Ochterlony, who made 
use of the bricks found in the neighbouring ruins of Sunet for 
building it. The principal streets of the town are the Chaura 
Bazar, which runs east and west the whole length of the town, the 
Bazazan, Pansari, Lucha and Lakar Bazars, Wade Ganj, Hazuri 
Sarak ; and the squares or market-places are the Ghalla Mandi, 

Kaiser Ganj, and others belonging to private persons. It is in these 
last squares and market-places that most of the dealings in the 
grain trade inside the city go on. There is always a great deal of 
business in the Chaura Bazar, where cloth, shoes, &c., are hawked 
about ; and of an afternoon it is crowded with people along the 
whole length. There are two or three serMs along the Grand Trunk 
Road, facing the Railway station, in which grain is stored, those of Ali 
Muhammad of Jhajjar, Kanahia Lai, &c. Outside the city to the 
south lie the houses and gardens of Shahzada Shahpur, and the 
other refugees ; and beside them are the Jail and Dispensary, while the 
Mission Settlement is situated further on at the south-east corner. 

Ludhiana is one of the most important of the American Mission Settlement. 
Mission stations in the Punjab. The following brief history of it 
is furnished by the Reverend E. M. Wherry.* “ Established in 1836 

* For further information see Section C, Chapter III. 
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by the Reverend J. Newton and a colleague, the Reverend James 
Wilson; burnt down in 1845 by the Sikhs, and again destroyed by 
mutineers in 1857, It publishes books and tracts, mostly religious, 
in Urdu, Hindi, Punjabi, Kaahmm, Sindhi, Thakari and English. 
Over five millions volumes have been printed since it began, and 
now the number averages about 250,000 annually. The Afghan 

newspaper is published since 1872, circulation 750 weekly." The 
settlement consists of three or four European and a number 
of native houses just outside the limits of the town, with a 
church, printing press, &c. There is another church at the 
west end of the Choura Bazar beside the Kotwali, and a school 
building beside the Kaiser Ganj. In the printing press excellent 
work, typography and lithography, is done ; and there are also work- 
shops attached to the Mission in which wood-work, book-binding 
and other industries are carried on. Adjoining the Mission compound 
is the Native Christian Girls’ School. 

The principal places of interest have been mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. To the west of the Railway and behind the 
district offices is a llahli, or plantation, under the Forest Department. 
This is traversed by roads in all directions lined with ornamental 
gardening ; and it also contains a very good zoological collection. 
The RiSth is a great place of resort as a drive for the Europeans 
and rich natives ; but alt classes of the town and country people 
frequent it, coming to look at the beasts and birds. On the last 
Saturday of every month there is a fair held in it, and this is attended 
by crowds of people. The old cantonment has completely dis- 
appeared, except such houses as have been kept for the European 
residents, and a few offices close to the town, and the church and 
cemetery. The marks of the compounds are visible in places, but 
most of the land occupied by the old lines is now under cultivation. 
There are few antiquities in or around the city. The tomb of Pir Abdul 
Qadir Jalani has already been referred to. This is in the open space 
to the south of the fort. There is also an old tomb in the Saiad’s 
mohalla of one of their ancestors, (Saiad Ali Fil Mast) to which is 
attached a grant of land, and several Hindu temples (Shivalas and 
Thakardwaras) of recent date. The mound of Sunet lies about 
three miles west of the town. 

The second town in importance is Jagraon, which lies at a short 
distance to the south of the road connecting Ludhiana and Ferozepur, 
24 miles west of the former. It is the bead-quarters of the tahsil of 
the same name, and has a population of 16,873 ; but the greater part 
of this is made up by the suburbs, called Agicdrs, which are really 
ordinary villages, each with a large area of land attached to it, and 
inhabited by the same classes as other villages. The town population 
proper is only 6,777, leaving 10,096 to the suburbs. In the town 
proper the houses are nearly all of masonry, and many of those 
belonging to the mercantile community are very fine buildings, 
several storeys high. Owing to the flatness of the surrounding 
country the town can be seen from a great distance on all sides, and 
has a very imposing appearance. The streets are fairly straight and 
wide for a native town, and are well paved. The situation is most 
healthy, being well removed from the river ; and the climate, though 
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very hot at times, is dry and salubrious. The death-rate of five 
years previous to 1878 was 38; but in that year the town suffered 
like others from fever. The population has increased by six per cent, 
since 1868. 

The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 
1875, and 1881 is shown below: — 


Limits of Enumeration. 

Year of 
OeoBus 

Persona. 

Males. 

Females. 

Whole town ... 

( 1868 

1 1881 

16,881 

16,873 

8,179 

8,816 

7,702 

8,057 

Manicipal limits ... 

/• 1868 
\ 1875 

(. 1881 

16,881 

16,321 

16,873 




It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 

enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were 
taken ; but the details in the margin, 
which give the population of the suburbs, 
throw some light on the matter. The 
figures for the population within 
municipal limits according to the Cen- 
sus of 1868 are taken from the pub- 
lished tables of the Census of 1875 ; but 
it was noted at the time that their 
accuracy was in many cases doubtful. 
It would appear from information sup- 
plied by the Deputy Commissioner 
that some of the smaller Suburbs have 
been included within municipal limits since 1868. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex 
will be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. The 
annual birth and death-rates per mille of population since 1868 are 
given below, the basis of calculation being in every case the figures 
of the most recent Census : — 


Town or Suburb. 

PoPULATIOir. 

1868. 

1831. 

JagraoD Town ... 

7,096 

6 777 

Agwir Gujran ... 

2,909 

3,333 

Do, Ladbai ... 

2,090 

2,466 

Do. Khw^ja Baju 

1,080 

96S 

1,289 

Do. Lopon 

1.193 

Do. Poa4 ... 

656 

661 

Do. BahiU&o ... 

642 

667 

Do. Dala 

643 

627 

Total ... 

15,831 

16 873 
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BlBTH'BATBa. 

Diath-bitbs. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 ... 







1869 ... 




27 

30 

24 

1870 ... 

16 

18 

13 

40 

43 

37 

1871 ... 

24 

29 

19 

24 

25 

24 

1872 ... 

21 

12 

9 

68 

68 

66 

1873 ... 

24 

13 

11 

19 

20 

18 

1874 ... 

39 

21 

18 

30 

25 

S5 

1875 ... 

39 

20 

19 

40 

39 

40 

1876 ... 

41 

23 

18 

39 

36 

41 

1877 ... 

78 

39 

38 

64 



1878 ... 

39 

22 

17 

68 

67 

69 

1879 ... 

33 

IS 

15 

45 

46 

44 

1880 ... 

61 

26 

25 

33 

33 

33 

1881 ... 

49 

25 

24 

37 

36 

37 

Average 

40 

22 

19 

40 

38 

• 38 


The town is of no antiquity, and the account given of its found- History, 
ing is this. The country about was lying waste when, some 200 
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years ago under Rai Kalha, a Muhammadan /ayir called Lape Shah, 
took up his residence on the site^f the present tOAvn, and prophe- 
sied that a city would be built there, the streets of which he 
marked out as they now run. Rai Kalha called cultivators from 
all parts — Gujars, Araiens and Jats ; and assigned them the lands 
round the site according to the number of each tribe ; and also 
settled a mercantile community, whose dwellings he enclosed with a 
wall, the agricultural populations settling down each body in a site 
in their own land outside this city. These outlying sites were shut 
in with the usual hedges {war), hence the designation of the 
suburbs from dg (forward or outer) and war. The town was called 
after a Rajput named Jigra, who exerted himself in promoting its 
growth ; and who was probably the Rai’s representative. A small 
tomb of Lape Shah stands in the centre of the city, and every 
Thursday there is a mela or celebration in his honour, in which 
Hindus and Muhammadans alike take part. About two miles north 
of Jagraon, on the west of the Sidhwan road, is a mound of some 
dimensions, called Solah, marking the site of an old village in the place 
of which the Jgicdrs and other neighbouring villages (Sherpur, &c.) 
are said to have arisen. It was here that in 1802 A.!), the young 
Rai Alias met with his death in the hunting field. Under the Ranis 
who succeeded him, Ahmed Gujar, the Thanadar or local representa- 
tive of the family, tried to assert his independence ; but was 
expelled with the assistance of Patidla. It has been related else- 
where how in 1806-8 Mdharaja Ranjit Singh stripped the Ranis of 
their possessions ; and the country about Jagraon passed into the 
hands of the Ahluwalia (Kapurthala) Chief, under whom the town 
became the head-quarters of the ildga or territory, and the mud 
fort of the Rais was improved. The town came into our possession 
with the rest of the country in 1846, and the fort was demolished ; 
but there are still remnants of the walls. 


Trade and Tlie town has a very considerable trade, being situated at the 

manu ac ure. Jigad of fljo great grain-producing Jangal tract. There is a large 
colony of the mercantile class, mostly Khatris of the Beri, Lumba, 
Maria, Jaidke gots, who have money-lending dealings with the 
villagers about ; and a great deal of grain finds its way into the 
bazar in small amounts when the cultivator has not enough to 
make a journey to Ludhiana worth while. These driblets collect in 
the granaries of the trading classes, and are kept till they can be 
disposed of at a profit. It is estimated that there are now some 
400,000 maunds (pucka) of grain in the city. The town was once 
famous for its large granaries ; but great losses occurred in 
consequence of the contents of these rotting, and the grain is now 
stored in small flat-roofed rooms. The merchants from Ludhiana 
go and buy up on the spot from the local traders, or the latter 
bring the grain to Ludhiana. The opening of a new line of railway 
to Ferozepur with a good station at Jagraon would be likely to divert 
much of the grain trade from Ludhiana. There is a very large sale 
of brass and copper dishes, and of cloth in the bazar ; and it may be 
that the whole country to the distance of 30 or 40 miles south 
and west is supplied firom here, the Jats coming very great 
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Municipality and 

the last seven years of the octroi income is 9,190, which is spent institutiona ; 
on the usual objects — Sanitation, Police, Education, &c. The Tahsil ° ® ° *“ ■ 

buildings are on the Ferozepur Road, with the encamping ground 
and Sarai, about a mile from the town, but connected with it by a 
good metalled road. The Police Station is inside the town in the 
building where the representative of the Ahluwalia Chief used to 
reside. There is a Government Middle School, in which English 
and Vernacular are taught ; and two girls’ schools, Hindu and.Muham- 
madan, supported from Municipal Funds. The average attendance 
for last year was 279 boys and 68 girls. There is also a dispensary 
maintained from the same source. The tomb of Lape Shah, the patron 
saint of the city, is a small erection, standing in one of the chief 
streets near the centre of the city. The family of Maulavi Rajab Ali 
have some fine houses, and also a garden with tombs and a mosque 
in it adjoining them. The Beris, Lumbas, &c., have also some very 
fine edifices ; and Devi Chand Beri has erected for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers a very fine sarai at great expense just outside the 
principal gate, that towards Ludhiana. • The old wall of the city is 
in good repair, and there are two large pucka tanks outside. 

The town of Raikot is situated in the Jagraon tahsil, 24 miles, Raikot. 
by a direct line to the south-west of Ludhiana ; and connected with 
it by a metalled road, a branch from that to Ferozepur which it 
leaves just beyond Dakha, about the 13th mile. 

The population of Raikot as ascertained at the enumerations of 
1868, 1875 and 1881 is shown below : — 


Limits of Enameration. 

Year of 
Census. 

Fersons. 

Males, 

Females 

Whole town 

f 1868 

1 1831 

9,165 

4,773 

4,392 

9,219 

4,783 

4,4 lb 

Manicipal limits 

( 1869 

V 1875 

C 1881 

9,16.5 
8.262 
9,2 ly 
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distances to purchase. The chief transactions are in clothes of the 
better sort, such as are used on marriage and other festive occasions, 
gold embroidery, &c. The main street (Chauk) is generally thronged 
with buyers, particularly at the marriage season (May- June) ; 
and it is no uncommon thing for a well-to-do Jat to throw down Rs. 
200 or 300 in hard cash in payment of a purchase of clothes. There 
are 15 or 20 shops of Thalidrs, or workers in brass, where the usual 
dishes are made from sheets of the metal ; aud there is also an 
import of ready-made goods of this class from Delhi, Jagadhri, &c., 
for sale at the ordinary shops. The brass dishes made at Jagraon 
are famous throughout the country, and fetch high prices. There is 
also a considerable trade in iron. There are a few workers in ivory, 
who make bangles, small boxes, &c. The bangles of ivory are 
necessary in every Hindu marriage, hence the industry. There 
are also considerable dealings in gold, of which a great deal is now- 
a-days purchased by the Jats for bangles and other jewellery. The 
Ashrdjs of Jagraon have a great reputation for selling the metal pure. 
Jagraon is a Municipality of the third class. The avei-age for 
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The figures for the population within municipal limits according 
to the Census of 1868 are taken from the published tables of the 
Census of 1875 j but it was noted at the time that their accu- 
racy was in many cases doubtful. The constitution of the popu- 
lation by religion and the number of occupied houses are 
shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will be found in 
Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. Raikot has thus a 
population of 9.219 ; but is not a place of very great importance. 
Of the population about one-half is agricultural, as there is a very 
large village area (nearly 8,000 acres) attached to it. This land 
was cultivated from of old, being divided between six villages ; but 
230 years ago (so says the family history) Rai Ahmad, moving from 
Talwandi, the former seat of the family, made the place the head-quar- 
ters of his territory, and called it Raikot. The scattered villages were 
collected into one town, and a commercial class assembled. The fol- 
lowers of the Rais would of themselves have been a large addition to 
the population of any place, as there must always have been a large 
army maintained. Raikot declined in importance on the overthrow 
of the Rais ; but there is still a certain amount of local trade carried 
on by residents of the Khatri, Bhabra, &c., tribes. This is principally 
in grain from the villages to the south, the agriculturists taking in 
return clothes, brass dishes, salt, &c. The population has remained 
stationary during the last twelve years ; and there arc no signs that 
the place is developing, although the situation should give it the 
command of the trade from the Jangal, which at present goes 
straight through to Ludhiana. A good road opened towards Sahna 
would probably make some dilfercnco. The average of octroi 
receipts for the last seven years is 2,787 ; and the Municipality is of 
the third class. The town has, like Jagraon, a Middle School, in 
which English and Vernacular are taught, and a Police Station, but 
no regular dispensary. The town is surrounded by a brick wall, 
ruinous in parts. The principal places of interest are the palaces of 
Rais, now in the possession of Imam Bakhsh, the adopted son of 
the last Rani, who resides here. These buildings are mostly 
dilapidated. 

The town of Machiwaia (tahsil Samrala) lies on the ridge over 
the Budha, 20 miles to the east of Ludhiana, on the old Rupar Road. 
A metalled road connects it wth Samrala, the tahsil head-quarters, 
whence there is also a metalled road to Ludhiana; and although the 
distance is 26 miles, all traffic goes round this way. 

The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1875 
and 1881 is shown below : — 


Limits of EoameratioD. 

Tear of 
Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

Whole town 

f 1868 

1 1881 

6,062 

3,304 

2,758 

5,967 

3,271 

2,696 

Municipal limits 

C 18C8 
\ 1875 

(. 1881 

6,0f’>3 

6,221 

0,967 
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The figures for the population within municipal limits according 
to the Census of 1868 are taken from the published tables of the 
Census of 1875 ; but it was noted at the time that their accuracy was 
in many cases doubtful. It is, however, by no means improbable that 
the decrease shown by the figures is real, as the position of the town 
on the Budha nala or old bed of the Sutlej makes it very unhealthy. 
The constitution of the population by religion and the number of 
occupied houses are sho^vn in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will 
be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. The town has thus 
a population of 5,967, of which a large portion is agricultural, the 
village area being 4,800 acres. Machiwara may have stood in Hindu 
times, as a place of the name is mentioned in the Mahabharat ; but 
it is doubtful if it can claim greater antiquity than that allowed by 
the account that it was founded 800 years ago under the Ghorian 
dynasty, like Ludhiana, on the south bank of the Sutlej. The name 
means ‘‘ the place of fishers,” and is common all along the river. It 
was under the Ghori dynasty that the Rajputs first settled in this part 
of the country. The town has a considerable trade in sugar, the rab of 
the Bet coming into it for manufacture into khand or bura (a coarse 
brown sugar). Some account of this trade will be found in the Note 
on Sugar appended to the Settlement Report, and Mr. Walker 
estimated the annual value of the exports of sugar and syrup at 1 
to 1^ lakhs of rupees. There is a considerable commercial class 
composed of Khatris, Banias, and- Suds, engaged in money-lending 
business with the villagers about, principally with the Muhammadans 
of the Bet. The sugar trade is mostly carried on by the Khatris, 
who combine it with money-lending, taking payment in rub, which 
they refine into khand, &c. The town has a third class Municipality 
with an average income of Rs. 3,332, of which about 1,000 is levied 
on the rdb brought in for manufacture. The streets are good, well 
paved, and clean. The public institutions are a Police Station, a 
Dispensary and a Middle School, where English and Vernacular are 
taught. As in Ludhiana there is a terrible amount of sickness in 
the autumn, and for two months most of the inhabitants suffer from 
fever. Under the Sikhs Machiwara was the head-quarters of the 
Sodhis ; and they have left a large brick fort, now partly occupied 
by the Police Station, and a Diwaukhana or Court. 

Khanna (tahsfl Samrdla) is a small town on the Sindh, 
Punjab and Delhi Railway, 26 miles south-east of Ludhiana. It has 
no particular history ; but in Sikh times was the seat of one of the 
petty Chiefs amongst whom the country was divided. The last 
representative of the race was Mai Daian Kour, on whose death in 
1850 the large jdgtr of the family lapsed. The family had a 
masonry fort, mostly demolished now, but of which portions still 
remain. 

The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1875 
and 1881 is shown on the next page. 
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The figures for the population within municipal limits according 
to the Census of 1868 are taken from the published tables of the 
Census of 1875 ; but it was noted at the time that their accuracy 
was in many cases doubtful. It would appear from information 
supplied by the Deputy Commissioner that the Census of 1868 did 
not include the sarai and encamping ground ; while the opening of 
the Railway and the consequent considerable export of grain that 
has grown up sufficiently account for the increase. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the num- 
ber of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details 
of sex will be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. 
Since the opening of the railway in 1870 Khanna has increased 
in importance, and there is a rising trade in grain and cotton 
(exports) ; salt, iron, &c. (imports). The railway station is a 
good one, and large consignments of grain come up from the Nabha 
and other territories which lie to the south. The population increased 
from 3,408 in 1868 to 3,988 in 1881 (17 per cent.), and it is to be 
expected that there will be a further development. The average 
octroi income for seven years was Rs. 4,003, the increase being from 
1,468 in 1876 to 4,385 in 1882. There is at present no good road 
to the south, and most of the trade comes on camels, donkeys, &c. 
The tQwn is very healthy ; and has good clean bazars, very wide for 
a native town. The houses are unpretentious, being mostly of one 
storey, and many of sun-dried bricks only ; and there is not much 
actual wealth in the place as yet. A largo portion of the population 
is agricultural. There is a Municipal Committee of the third class, 
a Police Station outside at the encamping ground, and a Vernacular 
Middle School. The oulj' objects of interest are the ruins of 
the old fort and of an Imperial sarai built in the time of 
Aurangzeb. 

Bablolpnr. Bahlolpur is situated on the ridge over the Budha, seven miles 

east of Machiwara and 27 from Ludhiana. It was founded in the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar by Bahlol Khan and Bahadar Khan, 
Afghans (Khanzada ), whose descendants still reside and own land 
in the village area attached to the town ; but have sunk into 
obscurity. It is now a place of no importance and has all the ap- 
pearances of decay, though, when there was a brisk trade on 
the river which it overlooked, the town must have been flourishing. 

The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1875 
and 1881 is as follows 


Limita of EaamerfttioD. 

Yesr of 
CeDSQS. 

FersoDs. 

Males. 

Females. 

Whole town 

< 1868 

1 1881 

3,408 

3,988 

1,944 

2,234 

1,464 

1,764 


^ 1868 

3.408 



Uanicipal limits 

< 1875 

8.660 



1 1881 

3,988 
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Limits of Enomention* 

Year of 
Ceusas. 

Persous. 

Uslet. 

Females. 

Whole toira 

^ 1 

f 1888 
\ 1881 

a.369 
a, 843 

1,813 

1.679 

1.654 

1,263 

Monicipal limits 

( 1868 
\ 1875 

t 1881 

CO o db 




The figures for the population within municipal limits according 
to the Census of 1868 are taken from the published tables of the 
Census of 1875 ; but it was noted at the time that their accuracy was 
in many cases doubtful. It would appear, however, that the decrease 
is real. The Deputy Commissioner writes : “ The steady decay 
of the place may be attributed to two causes — the first is that 
during the Sikh rule a number of Pathans of Bahlolpur served in 
the Kajwars, and brought wealth and plunder to the place ; but since 
our rule these men have given up service and have been living on 
their savings. The second cause is that the health of this town is 
very bad on account of a large jhil formed by the Budhanala close 
unaer its walls. ” 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex 
will be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 1881. The 
average octroi income is Rs. 1,380 ; but the trade, principally in 
sugar {khmd), is insignificant. There are a good many resident 
money-lenders (Khatris and Banias) who have dealings with the 
people of the Bet. The town is very unhealthy, like Machiwara, 
from its situation. There are a number of old tombs about the 
town. 

Some of the more important of the villages may be mentioned. 
Sahna, (population 4,080), is situated 54 miles south-west of Ludhiana. 
This is the largest of the Jangal villages, and the original seat of the 
Malaudh family, who have a very large fort in it. The inhabitants 
are almost all of the agricultural class, and the houses of sun-dried 
bricks. There is a bazar with a few ordinary shops. There are 
seventeen lambardars or village headmen. A Police Station has 
lately been established here. Raipur (population 3,747 ) eleven 
miles south of Ludhidna, is the chief village of the Garewal 
Jats, who had some local authority at the close of last century. 
The houses are almost all built of burnt bricks. The population is 
mostly agricultural; but there are a good many shops in the 
bazar. The village has twelve headmen. Of TiUdra (population 
1,143) mention has already been made. It is situated in the north- 
west extremity of the district on the high bank over the river. 
The present inhabitants are the ordinary agricultural and miscellane- 
ous population of five or six villages (called Tarafs), who are collected 
together in a common site like the people of the Agwars of Jagraon. 
There is also a fair bazar with a number of shops. The old town has 
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long since disappeared into the river, and there are no traces of it 
now. Sdhnewdl (population 1,988), a station on the Sindh, Punjab 
and Delhi Railway, nine miles south-east of Ludhiana, may develop 
into a place of some little importance. A good bazar is springing 
up. Malaudh, the re.sidence of one of the branches of the family of 
Sardars, which derives its name from the place, has a small trading 
community and a good bazar. The population is 2,849. Th^re are 
some other very large villages, such as Kaonke (3,608), Bassian (2,962), 
but the population of these is entirely agricultural. 
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Table No. II, showiiig DEVELOPMENT. 


■d\\ ' 


K<~ 

^iC- 1 




1 

2 

3 


5 

6 


Details. 

1853-54. 

1853-59. 

1863-64. 

1868-69. 

1873-74. 

18T8-7»^-'.‘ f 





585,547 


»s,^. 

Population 






■ ■> 

Cnltt^ted acres 




729,890 

715,432 






23,148 

119,322 

419,97* ‘ 

Irr^ated acres 

' * 





’•i 

Ditto (from GoTemmont works) 





• * 

* * - ; 

Assessed Land Revenue, rupees 




9,59,383 

9,56,127 

7.90,000 

Revenue from land, rupees 




7,65,523 

7,87,876 

7,88,18* 





8,76,558 

9,73,413 

10,49,704. 

Otms revenue, rupees 






. J 

Kumber of kine 




266,087 

267,331 

270,230 J 

,, sheep and goats 




60,053 

59,193 

87,300 ^ 

„ camels 




1,952 

1,810 

liSll";,- 

Miles oi metalled roads 




1 240 

\ 38 

m - 

„ unmetalled roads 




I - 

) 154 

af : » 

,, Railways 




38 

31 

»♦ 

Police staff 



441 

565 

561 

553- 

Prisoners convicted 

722 

1,117 

1,043 

1,311 

2.529 

3.286 

Civil suits,— number 

3,155 

2,411 

3,889 

6,096 

8,113 

8,S9X , 

0 —value in rupees 

2,80,056 

3,71,091 

1,42,111 

-3,13,969 

4,76,942 

6,68,400 

Municipalities,— number 





4 

s 

„ — income in rupees 




27,329 

38,843 

6T,S5T 

Dispensaries, ^lUttihor of 




2 

2 

» 

„ —patients 




9,6S3 

24,527 

46,(W .. 

Schools,— number of 

,, 


88 

93 

69 


„ — scholars 



2,617 

3,136 

2,972 

mm 






.-Vis 




V '• -fmi 
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Table No. Ill, showing RAINFALL. 


' ^vT- ■ 


1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17“ 



Rain-gauge station. 





Annual rainfall in tenths of an 

INCH. 
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4 

C3 
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rH 

1880-81. 

! ol 
: oo . 

eo 

4 

s 

•-+ 


Ludhiana 

230 

212 ; 

228 

324 1 

1 1 

220 

1 

|l69 j 

1 

1 

1452 

286 

151 ! 

376 

183 

332 

310 

173 

414 

2S3 

939 

*70':.; 

Saxnrala 

248 

412 

223 

295 

321 

237 

^9 

275 

132 


241 


841 

244 

4X5 

279 

186 

8T«. ■ 

•- Jagraon 

151 

208 

173 

175 

171 

160 

456 

223 

143 

322 

240 

|ll5 

278 

186 

239 

1T4 

m 

eat . 


... -- 
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2fOT»,— Ihe»e fijpwes are taken from the weekly rainfall etatementa puhliihed in the Pnuiai 0aM(M. 
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Table No. niA, showing RAINFALL at head-qiiarters. 


>,tf 


January 
' FebruMy 
Xai^ 
April 
Hay 
June 
-July 
August 


2 


1 

Annual Averages. 

MONTHS. 

No. of rainy 
days in each 
month — 
1867 to 1876. 

Rainfall in 
tenths of an 
inch in each 
month — 
1867 to 1881. 

n 

8 

September 

2 

12 

October 

3 

16 

November 

1 

7 

December 

3 

9 

1st October to 1st January . . 

4 

22 

1st January to 1st April 

8 

90 

1st April to 1st October 

7 

52 

Whole year 


AKUDix AvEBaom. 


No. of rainy 

days in each J!h 

month- luotineach 

1867 to 1876. mouth— 


1867 to 1881. 


“ ' KoiSs—^niese figures are taken from Table No. XXIV of the Revenue Report, and from page 34 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. IIIB, showing RAINFALL at Tahsil Stations. 


=r'3;. 


Av£kage fall in tenths of an inch, faom 1873-74 TO 1877-78. 


Tahsil Stations. 

Ist October to 

1 Ist January to 

1st April to 

Whole year. 

- 

Ist January, 

1 1st April. 

1st October, 

Jagrson 

3 1 

86 

239 

268 

Rfttr|THla 

' ■ 

5 ! 

84 

216 

265 


Note.— These figures are taken from pages 36, 37 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. IV, showing TEMPERATURE. 

Jz 3 djs 6 7 8 


8 9 


TEMPERATURE IN SHADE (IN DEGREES FAHRENHEIT). 


■ - J888.M 
"t.- . U8(hT0 
MTO-n 

M,?- - > - Hain- tro 


. 187m 




^5-76 

,:±r-i. ^6-77 

-im-TS 


, 1878-79 


5Iaximum. 

3 

S 

85-0 

30-0 

■ 77-0 

*210 

82-0 

34*0 

79-0 

31*0 

76-0 

80-0 

80*0 

28*0 

80*0 

40*0 

75-8 

66*2 

73-7 

56 3 

79-7 

66*2 

75-7 

54*7 

76*7 

38'5 

80-7 

59*1 






7' -It-. 
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Ludbiana Districts 1 


•SV- 


1 

2 

3 

3 

S 






District. 

Tahsil 

Tahsil 

\ 

Taludl 






Ludhiana. 

Jagraon. 

Ssmra^ 


Total square miles 




1,375 

678 

409 

'888™ 


.Cultivated square miles 



1,119 

535 

349 

236 


Culturable square miles . , 



144 

65 

55 

24 


Square miles under crops (average 1877 to 1881) 


1,187 

592 

299 

ses 


Total population 




618,835 

307,559 

158,767 

152,509 


Urban population 




83,052 

44,163 

263,396 

26,092 

12,797 ^ 
lS9,n3 


Rural population 




535,783 

132,675 


Total population per square mile . . 



450 

453 

388 

'530 


Rural population per square mile . . 



390 

388 

324 

486 

ao 

^Over 10,000 souls 




2 

1 

1 


1 

5,000 to 10,000 




2 


1 

1 


3,000 to 5,000 .. 




4 

1 

3 


1 

2.000 to 3.000 . . 

1.000 to 2,000 . . 




31 

13 

13 

5 . 





119 

56 

37 

26 

1 

500 to 1,000 




243 

124 

43 

76 

1 

Under 500 




458 

238 

71 

149 


L Total 




659 

433 

169 

25r 


Occupied houses . . 

^ Towns . , 



13,697 

7,041 

3,932 

20,890 

2,724 


t \ illagea . . 



90,534 

44,009 

25,635 


UzmcGupied houses 

(Towns . . 

(Villages 



6,402 

24,161 

2,740 

8,918 

2,137 

4,059 



Resident families . . 

f Towns . . 



21,849 

11,761 

52,465 

6,829 

3,7.59 


{ Villages 



119,870 

29,426 

37,979 


^■,’i -i - 




'■' -5’:5 
. 'r-'-^-.r^ 


''Tr-zA 


?p. 




rw^-“-; 

* 


'M 


' J 


Note. —These figures uro taken from Tables Nos. I and XVIII of the Census of 1S81, except the cultivated, colturabto 
and crop areas, which are taken from Tables Nos. I and XLIV of the Administration Import. 


Table No. VI, showing MIGrRATION. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 


Districts. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Males per 1,000 

OF BOTH SEXES. 

Distribution of IicMiORAirra 
BY Tahsils. 

Immi- 

grants. 

Emi- 

grants, 

[iudbiana. 

a 

o 

S 


Umballa 

5,604 

4,923 

361 

420 

1,310 

308 

8,^6 

JuUundur 

12,518 

11,982 

440 

306 

7,418 

3,092 

a.(Kie 

Hoshiarpur 

6,051 

2.276 

515 

2SG 

3,152 

979 

1,9» 

Amritsar 

1,148 

1,764 

548 

511 

786 

254 

108 

I^ore 

525 

1,533 

658 

606 

340 

129 

sa' 

Perozepore 

10,265 

14,282 

396 

384 

3,289 

6,719 

157 

Native States 

48,800 

43,820 

274 

298 

25,132 

8,578 

15,090 

N. W. P. and Oudh 

1,917 


610 


1,083 

266 

' sts 



SoTE.— TheM figures are taken from Table No. XI of the Census Report of 1881. 
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Table No. VH, showing RELIGION and SEX. . ^ ' 




•A Rkhf 


I' V r Boddhtota 

?Vv j ' 

SotoaatrUiM 

MamlmuTn 

<Je- ■* 

^ ' Christiftns 


"' Oite* and unspecified 

'■'14, - ' ' 

lEareqpeaa^ Eurasian Christians 


^ fiusmis . .* 
mAArn 

Wahalns .. 


1 ^ 

* 

4 

* 

« 

^ 1 

1 District. 

Tahsils, | 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ludhiana. 

Jagraon. 

Samrala. 

618,835 



807,559 

158,767 

152,509 


339,598 


169,139 

85,621 

84,833 



279,237 

138,420 

73,146 

67,671 

275,240 

153,572 

121,663 

130,478 

55,608 

89,154 

127,143 

70,805 

56,338 

63,633 

46,617 

16,893 

2,165 

1,179 

DS6 

1,173 

■■ 

749 

233 

213,954 

.. 

113,878 

100,076 

1,11,942 

55,789 

46,223 

322 

159 

103 

317 

4 

1 

11 

5 

6 

11 



143 

63 

75 

138 

4 

1 

• 

212,054 

112,892 

99,162 

110,403 

55,429 

46,223 

1,868 

972 

896 

1,521 

347 


19 

7 

12 

19 


.. 


Hone.— These figures are taken from Tables Nos. Ilf, IIIA, IIIB of the Census of 1881. 

Table No. VIII, showing LANGUAGES. 


Language. 


Hindustani 

Bagri 

Panjabi 

Fashtu 

Pabari 

Esu^uniri 

Petsian 

Sngli^ 


Distribution by Tahsils. 
Ludhiana, j Jagraon. | Samrala. 


4,731 

3,551 

433 

182 

103 

48 

609,344 

299,428 

158,233 

118 

93 

6 

39 

27 


3,581 

3,531 

47 

672 

670 


128 

127 




1 
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Table No. IX, showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 




Total Numbhes. I 

Serial 





No.- 





in Census 
Table No. 

. VIIIA. 

Caste or tribe. 

Person.^. 

Males. 

Females. 


Total population 

618,835 

33!>,59S 

270,237 

6 

Fathan 

3,6-29 

1,906 

1,723 

1 

Jat 

222,665 

124,776 

97,889 

2 

Rajput 

30,957 

16,788 

14.209 

12 

Awan 

3,312 

1,271 

2,041 

8 

Qnjar 

30,759 

16,608 

14,151 

■ ' 7 

Arain 

27,229 

14,727 

12,502 

17 

Shekb 

6,129 

3,807 

2,822 

3 

Brahman 

25,121 

13,924 

11,197 

24 

Saiyad 

3,655 

1,956 

1,699 

85 

Faqirs 

8,437 

4,839 

3,593 

48 

I’harai 

5,592 

2,903 

2.689 

31 

Nal 

11,065 

6,844 

5,221 

25 

Miiaai 

5,439 

2,853 

2,636 

14 

Banya 

8,722 

4,870 

3,852 

18 

Ebatri 

15,944 

9,123 

6,S21 

4 

Chuhra 

18,525 

9,825 

8,700 

>' 5 

Charaar 

59,655 

32,404 

27,251 

19 

Mocbl 

8,171 

4,388 

3,783 

9 

Julaha 

14,728 

7, SSI 

0,847 

15 

Jhinwar 

16,334 

8,S20 

8,305 

7,529 

22 

liohar 

4,683 

3,837 

11 

Tarkhan 

18,809 

10,470 

8,339 

13 

Kumhar 

8,226 

4,273 

3,033 

36 

Chhimba 

7,1 j8 
10,833 

3,779 

3,379 

23 

Teli 

5,883 

5,000 

30 

Suuar 

5,962 

3,136 

2,776 


Males, bt religion. 



Note,— These figures are taken from Table So. VIIIA of the Census of 1882 


Table No. IXA, showing MINOR CASTES 
and TRIBES. 


Serial No. in 
Census Table 
No. VIIIA. 


Caste or tnbe. 


26 

Kashmiri 

2,492 

1,307 

32 

Dhobi 

1,167 

‘635 

33 

Kamboh 

951 

527 

37 

Mughal 

677 

371 

38 

Qassab 

1,621 

841 

40 

Jogi 

1,022 

583 

46 

Dogar 

2,-214 

1,199 

52 

Labana 

923 

*487 

53 

B.airagi 

1,889 

1,478 

56 

Kalal 

1,955 

950 

63 

Mad art 

56-2 

290 

67 

Lilari 

585 

268 

72 

San.si 

1,330 

744 

i5 

82 

Sud 

Eawat 

2,075 

1,807 

1,112 

84 

Uda.si 


1,540 

88 

Bhabra 

1,325 

89 

Bazigar 

935 


94 

Baiijara 

942 

478 




IfOTE.-ro«se Ogure* «« taken from Table So. VIIIA of the Cen.ua of 1881. 
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Table No, X, showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


All religions 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Jains 

Buddhists 

Musalmans 

Christians 


All ages 
0—10 
10—15 
16—20 
20—25 
25-^30 
30-40 
40—50 
50—60 
Orer 60 



Males. 

Females. 

147,237 

149,756 

64,630 

65,958 

31,694 

31,101 

496 

482 

60,366 

52,159 

49 

54 

4,336 

5,363 

135 

337 

1,654 

4,248 

4,235 

8,557 

6,209 

9,359 

7,4.53 

9,219 

7,737 

8,424 

7,445 

6,642 

6,715 

4,683 

5,372 

2,448 



Note. — These figures are taken from Table No. VI of the Census Report. 

Table No. XI, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


1 

2 

8 

■ 1 

TEAKS. 

Total births beoistebed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

1 

1 

■ 1 

877 

878 

879 

10,979 

12,901 

9,245 

11,117 


r 1 

' 1 

880 

881 




Females. 

Persons. 

6,034 

13,006 





January 

February 


K79. 1880. 1881. 



Nots.— T hese figtures are taken from Table No. Ill of the Sectary Report 







































' Lir'.-T'a£4' 


Lateiaiia 1 

Table No. XIB, showing MONTHLY DEATH from FEVER. 


February 


November 

December 


All religions 
Hindtia 
8ikha 
Musalmans 



18,546 


>«OTU. — These hgores are taken from table No. IX of the Sanitary Report. 

Table No. XII, showing INFIRMITIES. 


5 Total 
' ■ (, Villages 


Note.— T hose hgures are taken from Tables Nos XIV to XVII oi the Census of 18S1 

Table No. XIII, showing EDUCATION. 


1 ^ 


* 


6 1 ^ 

8 i 

1 INS.4NE. 

Blind. 

De.\^f and Di me. 

Lepe 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fom.iles. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

170 

8) 

2,401 

2,190 

470 

210 

141 

l.«7 

75 

2,107 

1.86> 

412 . 

180 

125 

91 

37 

1,‘<14 

1,1 

2-5.3 < 

04 

59 

14 

1 

.37.1 

324 

.'••5 

22 

16 ' 

*15 

47 

C.S3 

0S5 

171 

92 

66 


FEMiUUES. 

” J .’'A 

a "S' 


d S-S 

* ' •'* 

u '2 ‘•'S 

■§ u a S' 

SB CS 



All ; 


Hindus 

Sikhs 

Jains 

Buddhists 


4 *^^2 1 1<'.40C> I 
2, '■>'11 ! n,:'25 I 
2,t3:i> i 11.40'> I 
63M 1 2,10;? I 


2'’1 I ^fusaltnans 
122 I (’hn.'tmn*< 

04 j Talisii I-uduiana 
:17 I ,, J.igraun 
I ,, Samrala 



1868-69 

1873-74 

1878-79 

Tahsil details for 

1878.79__ 

Tahsil Ludhiana 
Jagi^n 
S^raU 


Note. — T liese figures are taken from Table No. YlII of the Admim&tration Report, except the last column, whidi ii 
tak«a from Table No. 1 oi the same Report. 
















No., 'XV, showing TENUEftS held direot from Government as they stood in 1878-79, 


*V9.10« 

ni vojv lisoio 

<• 

ef 

. — 1 

-SI 

t— 

40 

; Foiuat Chizetteer; 

i 1 1 







opjoq JO 
•eaS^piA JO ‘OX 



^ -gt: §2 
H ^ 

T* ^ Ch K ® 


Notb.— .T lieao figurua aro taken from Table No. XXXill of the Uevcnue Report for 187S-79. 


























Table No. XVI, showjns TENURES not held direct from Government as they stood in 1878-79. 
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Table No. XIX, showing LAND ACQUIRED by 
GOVERNMENT. 


Purpose for which acquired. 


Boads 

Canals 

State Bail ways 
Guaranteed Railways 
Uiscellaneoua 


Acres acquired. 

Compensation paid, Reduction of 

in rupees. revenue, in rcipe< 

2,875 

I 

10,366 

1,687 

3,015 

145,201 

3,839 

roa 

18,136 

1,465 

2S3 

5,544 

.380 

8,072 

17?, 797 

7,571 


Note. — These figures arc takcu from TaLlc No. XI of the Revenue Repoit. 


Table No. XX, showing ACRES UNDER CROPS. 


' IT • • 1 

^ 1 

1 3 

4 

! ^ 

6 7 

^ 1 

1 

1 

JO 

1 

12 

1 1 

14 

15 j 16 

i 

% 

1 

Tears. 

3 

"o 

o 

a 

s 

Wheat. 

Jawar. 

1 

i 

^ <5 

;3 s 


s 

1 0 

j 

5 

0 

'p, 

? ■ 

Tobacco. 

Cotton. 

Indigo. 

Sugarcane. 

Vegetables. 

»>• 

1873-74.. 

703,604 

2,960 

190,606 

85,645 

6,559 54,167 

48,803 

133,547 

57,682 

656 

1,903 

n.sesj 

2,617 

10,370 48, 2( 

V' ' 

1874-75.. 

695,484 

3,283 

202,88.3 

86,768 

6,359 56,630 

69,899 

129,972 

60,496 

149 

1,791 

13,316 

2,464 

9,769 11,4! 


' 18T5-76.. 

758,426 

3,603 

202,838 

115,326 

6,163158,544 

70,676 

140,488 

59,141 

68 

1,791 

13,426 

2,510 

10.337 25.8' 

- 

1876-77.. 

748,535 

3,96 

137.012 

136,455 

5 , 644 ' 62,802 

106,202 

171,984 

49,853 

69 

1,550 

11,488 

2,647 

14,400 7,61 


187T-7S . 

748,435 

3,65 

191,898 

; 136,397 

5,975 62,647 

74,833 

154,846 

49,622 

34 

1,409 

10,307 

2,105 

14,228 6,3- 


1878-79.. 

750,579 

6,145 

213,954 

141,805 

5,1-50 55,249 

53,401 

158,368 

47,556 

38 

1,898 

11, 368 

2,018 

14,458 3,61 

.a" 

1878-80.. 

750,379 

6,145 

: 213,754 

141,805 

5,150 55,249 

53,401 

158,368 

47,556 

38 

1,898 

11,368 

2,018 

14,453 3,61 

- 

1880-81.. 

1,566,031 

11,962 

203,158 

93,563 

15,651209,242 

148,561 

409,646 

115,225 

3 

3,982 

29,741 

1,272 

25,629 23,2 

i'x*''' 

- 1881-82.. 

778,907 

4,389 

170,815 

77,829 

11,680' 71,410 

40,865 

163,447 

78,097 

12 

2,297 

18,032 

514 

11,673 6,Tl 


SAaiB OP TAH3IL. 


TAHSIL AVERAGES FOR THE FIVE YEARS, FROU 1877-78 TO 1881-82. 


JLodfaiana 

379,164 

2,629 

89,378 

51,229 

3,860 

31,379 

33,769 

74,467 

23,805 

13 

1,648 

6,681 

693 

6,544 

Jagraim 

189,633 

1,315 

44,289 

25,116 

1,831 

14,691 

16,885 

37,234 

11,903 

7 

825 

3,341 

345 

3,273 


191,582 

1,314 

41,689 

25,515 

1,830 

14,689 

16,885 

37,233 

11,902 

6 

824 

3,341 

346 

3,272 

-Xom .. 

760,329 

6,259 

178,356 

101,860 

7,521 

60,759 

67,539 

148,935 

47,611 

25 

3,297 

13,363 

1,385 

13,089 



LndMana Bisect. ^ 

Table No. XXI, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD.. 



1 


- 

2 i 

3 





Rent per acre of land 

Average produce 
per acre as esti* 


Nature of crop. 

crops. 

as it & 

tood in : 






16&l*b2. 






i 

} 


Rs. 

A 

p. 


lbs. 

Rice 


<■’ 

^laximura 

10 

0 

0 

) 

500 



Minimum 

fi 

0 

0 

1 

Indigo 


< ' 

Maximum 

9 

0 

0 

X 

30 



^Minimum 

c 

0 

0 

} 

Cotton 


5; 

(. 

Maxim^prt 

s 

0 

0 

i 

400 


Minininm 

S 

0 

0 

s 

Sugar 


< 

\ , 

M.ixinium 

14 

0 

0 

t. 

600 


^Imimiim 

10 

0 

0 

f 

Opium 


( ‘ 
■( 

M ixiinum 

12 

0 

0 

r 

20 


Mimiiium 

10 

0 

0 

Tobacco 


f i 

Mavinmm 


0 

0 

> 

20 


■( , 

Minimum 

0 

0 

0 

) 

Wheat 

Irrigated 

Maximum 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 

000 

Unirrigated 

< 


6 

0 

0 



i 

Minimum 

4 

0 

0 

; 



Irrigated 

i 

Maximum 

9 

0 

0 


Inferior 

• '< 

Muiinium 

6 

0 

0 


060 

grains . . 

Cnindgatcd 

1 

\ 

.M.iximuiu 

.Minimum 

4 

0 

0 

; 



Irrigate'! 

( 



0 

0 



Oil seeds 

• 1 
( 


8 

0 

0 


350 

Unin igatcd 

Maximum 

0 

0 

0 

i 


■■i 

Minimum 

4 

0 

(• 

1 


Fibres . ^ 

IiTigpted 


>1 iximuin 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Unirrigated 

i 

Maximum 

4 

0 

0 

1 



i 

Minimum 

3 


0 


Oram 

Barley 

Bajra 

Jawar 



* 


i 

1 



Vegetables 

Tea 



■ 


i 

t 





Not*.— These figures are taken from Table No. XL VI of tne AdmmUtration Report. 


Table No. XXII, showing NUMBER of STOCK. 


1 

* 

3 


5 

6 



Whole 

DISTBICT FOR THE 
YEARS 

TaHSILS for THE YEAR 1878-79. 

Kind or stock. 

18CS-69. 

1S73-74. 

IS7S-79. 

Ludhiana. 

Jagraon. 

Samrala. 

Cows and bullocks 

266,087 

267,331 

270,238 

135,119 

55,812 

79,307 


1,983 

1,339 

1,157 

595 

192 

S70 

Ponies 

1,717 

1,182 

643 

392 

142 

H4 

Donkeys .. 

6,449 

8,2S0 

7,430 

3,701 

1,736 

1,993 

Sheep and goats 

60,053 

59,198 

67,505 

35,520 

15,792 

16,193 

Pig* j. 

299 

■» 

221 

221 



Camels l. 

1,952 

1,810 

1,811 

912 

519 

3S0 

Carts 1 . 

10,754 

11,393 

11,956 

" 5,395 

3,180 

3,381 

PloughsB . . 

62,583 

68,859 

65,214 

32,850 

9,920 

22,444 

Boats M ■ 

225 

75 

62 

42 

10 

10 


j^qxe. Tbc»e figtare* ar« taken from Table No, XLV of the Adminietration Report. 



Nature of occupations. 


Males aboise 15 ye-trs 
of age. 

! VII 
lages. 


Hi Total population 

2 Occupation specified 

3 Agricultural, whether simple 
' or combined. 

4 Civil Administration 
'6 -Army 

a Helicon 
T Barters 
8 Other professions 
8 Money-lenders, general tra- ! 

ders, pedlars, &c. 

18 Dealers in grain ‘md flour .. 

Clorn*grinder3, parchers, &c. 
13 - ^nfectioners, green-gioccr^, 
&c. ^ I 

18 Carriers and boatmen 
li tjandowners . . | 

15 Tenants' 

^5 Joint^ultivators 


1 

2 




Nature of occupations. 



17 

Agr.c ultural labourers 

IS 

Pa 3 i. oral 

1‘ 

Co jjc*> an 1 other servants .. 

20 

\V-*toi-ca!ii3i-3 

21 

S vespers ;iud scavfingera . . 

2i 

\Voik.;r?> in r^ed, cauc, leaves, 
straw A 

21 

Workers la leather 

2i 

Boot-niikar^ 

2-| 

Workers m wool aui pashm 

2'/ 

„ ,, Silk 

27 

„ „ cotton 

■2< 

,, ,, wood 

29 

Potters 

30 

W'orkers and dealers in gold 
and silver. 

31 

Wo' kirs in iron 

32 

General lab© irers 

.33 

Beggars, faqir-’, and the like 


M-xles above 13 years - 
of age. 


Towns.! ToUI. 


156 1,642 1,798 

2,1S5 11, 2.^9 1 1.324 

1,557 7,161 8,718 


- f. 1 


3 1 4 1 5 

6 

7 

8 


9 

10 




1 Other 




B 




Silk. 

Cotton. 1 Wool. 1 fab- 
I rics. 

Paper 

Wood. 

Iron. 

a 

COJ 

nd 

per. 

higa. 

manu^ctur* 
iuir of dves. 



1 ' 

_ 






Kuaberof millnaiid l.argofa?* trie' 
Number of private lo.. :sor hiiull 

veorks. 

Kinuber of workiuon j M I'o 

Ui large' works. t t'emale . . 

Tfamb^of workmen In small works 
^independent artisans. 

^wne of plamt in large works 
EaMxnatoa annual out-turn of all 
work&in rupees. 

3 

"s 

1,867 

■1,4 i.rw p; 

1 

•7,892 1,274 307 

9,95,916 1,36,326 17, k“ 

] 

S3 

4,000 

6,509 

2. ' 

3,346 

8,94,036 

iVi49 

2,U8 

6,62,763 

42 

"99 

24,273 

362 

454 

87,853 


' 568 

*' 905 

1,79,669 


common loU press- Pashmiua « Gold, sil- Other 
Leather. , [ ing and 1 and , ver, and manufac* Total, 

glazed. * reduing. [ Shawls. ^ ' jewellery, tures. j ' 


'« 4 '/ 


Jlot&-^Thefle figures are taken from the Heport on Internal Trade and Manufactures for ; 



















^Tl- 


li 


f:-: . 
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Table No. XXVII, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 


1 

2 

3 

4 



Wages of Laboctb per 

DAY. 

T£AR. 

Skilled. 

Uiiskilled. 


Highest 

Lowest 

Highestj Lowest 


Ra. 

A. P. 

Ra. A. P. 

1868-69 . . 

0 

6 0 

0 

2 6 

1873-74 . . 

0 5 9 

0 4 9 

0 3a 

0 2 9 

1878-79 . . 

0 5 K 

0 4 8 

0 2 10 

0 2 8 

1879-80 

0 5 1( 

0 4 8 

0 2 1C 

0 2 8 

1880-81 

! 0 5 lOi 0 4 8 

0 2 1( 

0 2 8 

1881-82 

1 0 5 10 

0 4 8 

0 2 10 

0 2 8 


Carts per day. 


Highest' 


Lowest 


Ra. A. P. 

1 1*2 0 
112 0 

0 14 0, 0 0 .Oj 
0 14 0 0 


0 14 0, 0 0 


0 14 0 0 0 0] 0 


Camels per day 


[Highest Lowest 


Ra. A. P. 

0 S 0 
8 0 ,0 7 
7 4 ,0 0 
4 ’O 


0 7 4 10 

A - .4 ' A 


4 .0 


10 

' 11 

12 

13 

Donkeys per 





Highest 

j Ivowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

.I 

2 0 

1 ' 

0 0 

8 12 0 

,3 4 9i 

10 0 

0 14 C 

3 4 8' 0 0 0 

10 0 

0 0 0 

3 4 8 

: 0 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 0 

3 4 8: 0 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 0 

j 3 4 8 

, 0 0 oj 

1 0 01 0 0 0 


Note. — Those figures arc hikeu from Table No. XLVIII of tha Aiministration Report. 


Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 


I 

2 

3 ] 

4 

5 



8 

9 

TEAR. 

Fixed 

Land 

Revenue. 

Fluctuat- 
ing aud 

laneous 

Laud 

Revenue. 

Tribute. 

Local 

rates. 

Exci.se. 

Stamps. 

Total 

CoUec- 

tioua. 

spirits. 

Drugs. 

186S-69 

7,55,523 

5,320 



11,487 

12,933 

73,865 

8,09,6.34 

1869-70 

7,07,40*5 

5,054 



10,359 

32,65>3 

80,009 

8,76,121 

1870-71 

7.08,7:57 

0,031 



9,078 

19,809 

73,028 

8,77,033 

1871-72 

7,09,433 

4,776 


50,313 

8,179 

12,3(.2 

74,892 

9,28,956 

1872-73 

7.83,194 

C9,90 1 


5'»,-3iO 

8,1)83 

14,398 

98,200 

10,32,720 

■ 1873-74 

7,83,872 

5.004 


69,3 ’.<» 

7,3.57 

27,217 

91,027 

«.73.41S 

1874-75 

7,8 :,n07 

5,259 


5'»,330 

8,019 

25,294 

90,507 

9,71,lH5 

- 1876-76 

7,84.190 

6,117 


59,1-50 

O.S-.-i 

£4,880 

92,232 

9,72,372 

/ 1876-77 

. 7,8:5,352 

3, '»;>.$ 


5<’',4'52 

8,077 

2^34.3 

91,503 

9,69,955 

1877-78 

7,S4,5.SI 

(5,501 


59,395 

9,057 

25,455 

94,813 

9,79,762 

1878-79 

7,SS.1S2 

0,001 


7‘,907 

8,259 

23,931 

1,00,888 

10,05,318 

1879-80 

7,8$, 4S4 

5,779 


72, .505 

7,051 

20,300 

1,15,892 

10,17^171 

1880-81 

7,89,530 

6,133 


7*3,791 

10,030 

21,300 

1,22.410 

10,22,277 

l'881-82 

7,91,885 

4,092 


< 2, V 5 •' 

10,035 

22,773 

1,33,304 

10,30,106 


Noti. — T hese figures are taken frorri Table No. XLIV of the Revenue Report. The following I’evenue is excluded: — 
“ Canal, Forests, Customs aud S.vlt, Asses.scd Taxes, Fees, Cesses.” 


Table No. XXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED from LAND. 


^ <■ : 


t"'.' 


■»b' „ 


■ 

k? ' 

' 

fr.: 

iv" V 


1 

2 

3 



« 1 


S 


10 

11 

73 1 

13 


a 

w 

^ 2 
o 3 


Fluctc.vtino Revenue. 


Miscellaneous Revenue. 


3 

a 

o 

> 

5 ® 
s > 

-d 2 

2 

.S o 
■g 2 -5 

3 o 'J 

2 3? 

'> 

.2 -'S 

S’oD -i 

S ^ a 

3 

S 7C 

S-3 

rr. 3 
« 73 


Gratt ng difes. 

a-2 

3 to 

_ «> 


3 

O 

TEAR 

Fixed land r 
mand). 

Revenue of al 
lauds. 

O ra 

*ts .S O 

•a 

o a 

^ L. 

CA o 

V S d 

Water advai 
revenue. 

3 V 

S S 

Total fluctuf 
laud rcvciiut 

By enumera- 
tion of cattle. 

By grazing 
leases. 

P'S 

3 

tM ra 
OA 
oM 

•32 

-J1 

’3* 

m 

S 2 

11 

B'tj 

^ a ■ 

cd c$ 

H 

'•> D.Utriel Fiffures. 
Total of 5 years— 













1868-69 to 1872-73 . . 

38,64,552 

9I,C40 

7,803 




86,410 





5,230 

Tohd of 5 years — 









1873-74 to 1877-78 .. 

39,27,780 

25,479 

7,61.8 




21,700 





3,779 

1878-79 . . 

7,90,000 

6,001 

1,457 




4,741 





2 *;o 

1879-80 . . 

7,S9,2-:0 

5,779 

922 




5,552 





227 

1880-81 . . 
1881-82 . . 
Tahstt Totals for 5 years — 

7,90,619 

7,92,535 

6,138 

4,692 

1,667 

82S 




5,S28 

4,255 





310 

437 

1877-78 to 1881-82. 













Tshifil Ludhiana 
„ . Jagraon 

17,48,892 

11,31,399 

12,7.32 

7,836 

1,732 

2,908 




1*2,137 

7,343 





595 

4^ 

.. Bamiala 

10,67,251 

7,603 

1,491 




7^068 





535 


Noth.— T hose figures wc taken from Tables Nos. I and III of the Revenue Report. 



Ludhiana District- 1 


zrii 


Table No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

^ i 

9 

10 

11 



Total Area axd Revenlb Assigned. 



Period of 
Assignment, 

TAHSIL. 

Whole VilUigcs. 

FmcUoiiol pui'ts 
of Villages. 

Plots. 

Total. 

In poyetuity. 


Area. 

Revenue. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

XiUdhiana 

83,143 

91,715 

0,339 

9,305 

9,049 

7,050 

101,530 

105,070 

54,151 

92,715 

Jagraon 

47-3 

417 

3,057 

3,200 

2,035 

2,373 

0,104 

6,050 

2,117 

1,595 

Bamrala 

44,123 

49,370 

10, V24 

7,030 

2,048 

1,423 

57,005 

55,723 

55,203 

57,655 

Total District 

127,743 

141,102 

22,720 I 

20,405 

14,332 

10,840 

104,705 

172,543 

141,471 

151,965 



12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

TAHSIL. 

Period of Assignment. — Concluded. 


No. 

OF Assignees. 


For on- 


l,/c. 

For more lives 
i/u'it one. 

During nofinU' 
nanrr of Eitab- 
Lsh Hicn t. 

Pending 
ord>rs of 
Goverriiient. 

In perpetuity. 

For one life. 


For more Uvea than one. 

Duriug maintenance. 

Pending orders. 

i 

S 

H 

Area. 

Ucvenuo. 

s 

o 

3 

a 

> 

o 

C5 

1 

j 

1 

< 

6 

2 

o 

o 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Ludhiana 

5,550 


6,337 

8.066 

6,52S 

2,803 

2,490 



700 

196 

1,564 

392 


2,861 

Jagraon 

2 S27 


3, '13 

1,155 

901 

.jO I 

41 



50 

27 


32 

48 


157 

Samrala 

300 


208 

1,510 

817 

70 

43 



105 

41 


455 

155 


780 

Total District . . 

S,9SU j 

10,055 

11,307 

5,240 

2,905 1 

2,574 

.. 1 .. 

S04 

: 204 

2 

,05! 

595 


3,804 


Note.— T hc30 fij^uros are ta’.i-u h’om Table ^^o. XII of the iioveiiue Report for lSSl-82. 


Table No. XXXI, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS 
and TAKAVI. 


TEAR. 

Balances of land rtxtnue 
in ri'ptts. 

Reductions of 
fixed dcj-i tnd 
on account of 
Uid seasons, 
deteriov.itiitn, 
tto., in rupees. 

Takavl 
advances In 
rupees. 

Fixed 

revenue. 

Fluctn.itiiig 
and miscel- 
laneous 
revenue. 

1S6S-C9 

3,249 



1,990 

1809-70 

2,551 



7,28S 

1870-71 

800 



2,100 

1S71-72 

2,528 



6,060 

1572-73 

2,131 



6,845 

1573-74 

1,579 



730 

1574-75 

3,813 



f't-O 


],G'7 



450 


1,521 



75 

1877-78 

578 



130 

isrs-70 

1,818 



40 

1S7U-S0 

746 



3jU 

15S0-S1 

1,0'«3 




lSSl-52 

C50 



200 


Note,— T hese fig-ares are taken from Tables Nos. I, II, III. and XVI of the EeTenue Rcpoit, 
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Table No. XXXII, showing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND. 


1 

1 ^ 

3 

4 

i ® 


1 ' 


0 

10 

TEAR. 

1 


h,\I 

OF L VN 

p. 


OF Land, 

I Agrici'ltui ists. 

Kvi 

i'l iits. 

A'n 

iJlS. 

No. of 
cases. 

Aiea of 
land ui 
acres. 

Purcliase 

iiionty. 

N-. Ot 
CA'-e-' 

Vrt.i of 

Lm-l in 

F'li j!i 1*^: 
nn>n:y. 

No. of 
c.i'.e'-. 

A 1 1 ' \ of 
Laid ill 
.ac: 1 .^. 

Mortgage 

niMiiey. 

DiaTP.ICT FifiURES. 

Total of Q yeu^'^ — ISdS-flO to . . 

75G 


2ir.,120 



.3.179 

2S.?-17 

734.292 

Total of 4 years — lS74-7j to 1877-78 .. 

419 

8, "77 

149,070 

4t*',7' ■: 

lo!0' I 

207 

2.‘JbO 


1,91.! 

0,843 

295,:312 

1878- 79 .. 

1879- 80 . . 

1880- Sl .. 

1881- 82 .. 

7:i 

172 

114 

43 

342 

1,019 

714 

ISO 

02 

20 

•ki 

:'9S 

494 

3 .0 

20, :S{ 
1>; .HgS 
li'.f.ll 
lb.', 21 

1 

4'A 

(3.3 

I,!':-- 

0)1 

C; '1 

427 

11, '^03 
122,015 

lo.i’oi 

Tahsil Totals for 5 tears— 










1877-78 TO 1831-82. 










Tahsil Ludhiana 

240 

1.395 

r.7 » 

170 

890 

44,070 

.50.1 

9. 

3 272 

„ Jagraon 

147 

1,020 

1.1.411 

40 

4 HO 

2'. 170 

41.3 

1 '!•■* 

117,403 

„ Samrala 

90 

470 

20,010 

43 

1 

3‘J5 

10,005 

173 

1,307 

iCcoa 



12 

1.1 

i-i 

1.1 

irt 

n 

18 

10 











cl, 



ID'IM dl-il'iN - uF 




YEAB. 

Alb 


inuit”. 

A 

!fKr 

-is. 

AV, 



N'*. of 

Ai.. I'.f 

.Ib.ir.; -'.-c 

No. .,f 

Aio 1 -'f 

1.1'. . lU 


77m of 

A) k..i of 

>i’''irt.'a;^C 


C i-’es. 

aeji-H. 

i' 1 -us..y. 


<l^.l 

u.' 'lb y. 


U''i e«, 

inurtoy. 

DiSTUirt Fifsuuss. 










Total of r. years— 18»3S-fiO to ISTI-Tl . 

•• 









Total of4 years- lS74-7otol877-78 .. 


12.142 

.317,10;; 

■:,7 

l,77f 

i,"ob 


1,841 

28,483 

1^7^•7‘- 

7b 

1-1 2 1 

17, -'a 

] 


2'' H') 


S47 

14,790 


•in 

2,' 1 

]((>.: -2 

(.9 

0,-1 

17,123 


414 

0,377 

ls,-0->l . 

11 : 

C'2 ' 

2 ‘,'.r. 

M 

•1 

]i\s2l 

•2i 

r,d 

3,v:2 

lo81-^2 . 

i.v' 

C02 ' 

1 '•.:;72 

;;i 


I, ’ . 

21 

ir. 

4,104 

Tahsil Totals for Syiuhs— 










1877-78 TO lSSl-82. 










Tahsil Ludhiana 

3n2 

2,579 

99 701 

K-O 

l.nri 

29, 8-^2 

KO 

9 ',7 

10,444 

,, Jagyaon 

4v: 

2,279 

79,707 

14.1 

1,0-U 

29,441 


717 

1,1,6:42 

), Samrala 

ICO 

1,418 

00,775 

‘ * 

607 

14,-, 11 

CT 

3;j 

7,445 


Korn — K..-, \' 1 X v'!> .f ‘I o • lb.".!'- Xo -I'.iai! f r 

agricuUun-.t-' aul ’i"'. ml no for vci....iij-rs>> i vv l ri-Tj.*’ I’iio for e.aiior years 

iiicl’i'.lc all •'ak‘-3.;irl nn'it^^ai^cs. 


Table No. XXXIIT, showing S.ILE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 


1 



0 

‘ 

5 

0 

MLVTIONS OF 

nr i.'/'-f- 

0 

THE L 

• .1. 

1 wl- ! .L\l SON Dt 

i a'l-L f.' , " 

( ii ; 

1 v: 

FAR I'M 

■Ll'ty t'J/L 
i'jlf D 

' 1.1 

TEAR. 

INCOME ML)M >ALB OF 

ST \.M Its. 

OFi 

X'l. 

ENT. 


At.' M« 

Ill 

ih'h 

Judicial. 

"z. 

“"a 


X-o 

H ~ ^ 


Zi , 

y 

p 

7 , 

.2? 

c 

Cj . 

E“ 

1S77-TS . 

70,69S 


19,407 

<^9.6'.S 

I'l 7".7 

1.1^1 

IIS ■' 227 

1 -‘Jm 

4, 71. {111! 

07. 0! 


0.0. 409 

187>'-79 .. 

74.074 


2''-,2U 

OS O’S 

‘2'> M7 

1 ^ -.0 


2,142 

') "'.7 


4 '"d 

0,nM,Hf 7 

1S79-S0 .. 

S'Mi'.o 


.-12,:: 2 

Td.l'.u 

:h '.7'' 2 

2,':i7 

10 ; 110 


7 • 4 • 71 

4.0>9 

1 ! . ' - : 

7,12,s2S 

l^'-O-Sl 

SLO'-T 


:-.4, :v> 

•■-I 142 

‘.2 '.1" 

2,ii-)7 


2,403 

7,94,771 

1,.N4 

'Ill 

8.09.704 

l.'-SL-vJ .. 

9', 9 ; ; 


o,;;i 

Ol.ii.J 

:■2,^09 

2,9 JO 

I'l 1 lis 

2, ;ou 

8.il,9;2 


t. ,4J9 

.8.05,95*3 


Note.— T hese f jjurofe are taken from Abpciidix A of the Staiub aud Tablea Nos. lluud III of the Kci'idratiou Report 



Ludhiana District. 1 
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Table No. XIIXIIIA, showing REGISTRATIONS. 


i 



, 1 
i ^ 1 

- 

1 0 

1 

7 


N.'iabtr o/ V-cds rrf'.'f-:-. L 

1 ISSO-sl. 

1SS1-S2. 

[ Oi.nj'ul- 
1 M-iy. i 

1 0|iii')ii,i! 

j Total. 

Cninpul- 

s.>iy. 

Optional. 

' Total. 

II.-.gi-trar JuN'i'n.a 

1 ^ 


i 1" 


2 

0 

Sab-iiegi-itiai 'll.’ inn 


MJ 

1 

St:-; 1 

' 181 

oso 



i ^ * 

! IIJ 


40 

125 

,, M.V'i’i, 

40 i 


1 71 

; 7 

20 

57 

,, SoMinL; 

1 

1 1C2 : 

1 404 


li-. 

407 

,, J,tjiauu 

1.;; ; 
1 

; -Jis ! 

i 

! ^31 

SI'S 

ISC 

1 773 





i 


i 

Total of dxstiict | 

1 ,Ty3 

t 

CIO 

2,403 

1,7S3 

5S2 

2, SCO 


—Tiic 0 ' 1 ; it.' . .ro t Ci.n ft - n T il •. I of :'.io ition Rci'ort. 

Table No. XXXIV, sliowln,^ LICENSE TAX COLLECTIONS. 



2 


, i , 1 .. 1 : ; , 1 . i 

. V OF T.u 1. \^l^ !' i.v 1 \i it (■ : 

j 10 1 11 1 17 

. A'Ct Gii\i<r. 

1 ,; 1 

14 j 

T, ", 

TEAR. 

Xi 

1 

! T..MI 

.UcLU-r- 

1 

T.4 ai 

’’M'liint 

<’[ I'ji. i. 

1 

"f \ ll; : :ci 
in w. ■ 

; litt'n.,--, 

j yi. LTi-ti. 

1 

' r.’.r. 

• /. 

1 


‘ //. 1 

a.'u III 

1 .■ 1 

; U' d-. j 

n; 1 
r.o 1 
1 

loo jli. T- 

" 1 
lu. 

■M ’ i 

;n. e*. n-. 10 ' 

'iiM 

,N„:J 

1S75-79 

i 

i 


i 

1 1 
! 1 ' 

i 


i 

ITTl *lt 

I. a-:' 

4 MO io.MlO 

2 '’, 17 1 

4 f.co" 


v:o.'5i 



I 

2? j 4 


]..o 1 -.1 

l.O'iO 

0 ,: '1 Kooj 

20 

. 41.V/t 




2 

1 1 ' 

1 11 

i 47 1 

l-O i 


. 1 .. 

1 . 00 ,) 

1 l',’i 7.3 

in 


. 

4 


70 17 

1 ' 

l.'O [ it. 

. 1 


i.uo: 

: 10,1.35 

i:g 

Tali''U dotails foi 




\ 


! 

i 









1 


j 


1 




Ta' 1 -.il L’lbliinna 


_> 


r ! 10 

1 24 ' 

103 ;;-7 


1 .. 

5U 

' lo.-or, 


,, J i ;i o in 


2 


2 . 2 

1 

41 1 2'1 


1 

2 '' 1 1 

4.4^3 


,, fciunala 




. . 4 

i 

t 

10 

*■' ' I 

] 


' 

75 > 

4,0(5 



Table No. XXXV, showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 


1 

i ^ i 

1 n 1 1 

1 . 

i «J 

1 7 1 . 1 0 ; 10 

1 11 17 

1 

r> u 11 


I 


. i 

1 

1 i\r )AL_; viT\L. ruibN.s, 

i-'iA r.yi l 

1 Iloil 

1 

YEAR. 1 


\ ■ ■ 

i ' i 

! ' ' 

1 

I"/:, '■■■ 

' 

' ' r •' long- . 

! 

- : ^ ■ 

’ N t ^ 

j 

! 

1 7 

. j _ ! . 

1 1 ^ j 

i 

X ; b j 

! ' ! 

1 1 

I 

1 

a : ^ , .b 

1 


1S77 7-' 
iSL--7'i 

L-'IO-v'j 

1 - 0.^1 

1 i 
i 1 
1 : 

i 

1 ■ 4 1 

ii' N 

1 1 ' 4 

i . 
j 1 ' 

! 1 

' 

1 n • 

■. .'i 

“i “1 5 1 J . 

1 1 1 { ' ' - ' 

V| ■ 1 .Jl' 

i 

'■ so 210,(1 

'' ' ' • kJ 

Tin \L 

Average . . 

0 

M 

i 1 

: i ‘I 

1 "'7 


1 

1 

4i -| 


Xlicsc lijur.':: dvc 1 1 (•: -11 fioui ao'. I, H, ^ '-'t Kx.i'ie Kt-LoTt. 
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Table No. XXXVI, showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

10 

11 

YEAR, 

Annual income in rupees. 

Annual expenditure in rupees. 

S 05 
> 

O rf 

Ah 

6 

§ 

13 

3° 

H 

,3 

n 

2? 

*5 3 

® a 

H 

District 
post, and 
ai’boriuiil- 
turo. 

Education. 

Medical. 

o 

a 

.a 

o • 

X 01 
m zi 

Public 

Works. 

Total ex- 
penditure. 

1874-75 .. 




1,357 

6,952 

13,215 

1,200 

315 

51,113 

74,152 

1875-76 .. 



93,833 

1,655 


17,308 

2Cl 

1.36 

66,458 

85,908 

1876-77 .. 



72,233 

1,458 


1SS13 

2,011 

1,59 

43,175 

66,516 

1877-78 . . 



65,817 

1,554 

cri 

10,567 

4,277 

615 

31,056 

58,640 

1878-79 . . 



65,444 

1,614 

7.89 

10.605 

5.6.50 

874 

32.511 

61,043 

1879-80 . . 

78,250 

686 

78,936 

1,838 

817 

20,628 

6,689 

2,767 

26,051 

61,790 

1880-81 . . 

78,462 

3,883 

82.345 

1,9.53 

820 

20,2.8 1 

6,6S9 

3,633 

22,033 

56,312 

1881-82 . . 

78,423 

3,332 

81,760 

1,970 

1,000 

20,8U5 

S,21S 

1,175 

21,569 

54,737 


Notb. — T hese figures arc taken from Appendices A and B to the Annual Ileview of District Fund opciations. 


Table No. XXXVII, showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 1 

5 

It. 






YEAR. 


HIGH SCHOOLS, 


English. 


Ooxm'n' 

T/ieiit. 


Aided. 


Vern\- 

CUL.VR. 


Ooi'Ci’d- 

nicnt. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS. 

Enulisu. 

V'ernacular 

Goceni- 

mult. 

Aided. 

Government. 

tn 

"S 

•j 

Vl 

'fi 

Schools. 

*3 

n 



Scholars. 


14 1 15 10 17 IS 19 20 21 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


English. 


Gocli'iI" 

VlCilt. 


AifUd. 


\(io\>ernment.\ Aided. 


Vernacular, 


FIGURES FOR BOYS. 


1877-78 .. 

1 

62 

i’ 

238 



1 

isr, 1 



11 

1,.5?6 


1 

! 

1 

50 

I 2,492 

3 

179 

1878-79 .. 

1 

46 

1 

190 



1 

120 1 



10 





50 

1,8(33 ■ 

3 

154 

1879-80 .. 

1 

43 

1 

14 



2 

73 1 

1 

43 

9 

245 


355 

3 ' 277 

59 

1 2,530 



ISSO-Sl , 

1 1 

34 

1 1 

1.; 



2 

97 1 

1 

39 

9 

o-'-O 

O { 

372 ' 

4 j 0.37 

.59 1 

■ 2,413 



lSbl-82 .. 

1 

27 

1 1 

10 



2 

90 1 

1 1 

► 34 

0 1 

200 

2 

424 

4 300 

50 

1 2,576 




FIGURES FOR GIRLS. 


1877- 7S .. 

1878- 79 .. 
1S70-S0 .. 
18S0-S1 .. 

















12 

12 

18 

20 

249 

246 

446 

403 



1881-82 .. 

_ 




” 


' 


* 


_ 


_ 


1 

63 

17 

363 




. f- in the case of hoth Government and Aided School', those schohars onlv who hav® 

completed the Middle -School coTir-.c are shown in tiiu retu’*n-> as .ittcn'lin-:' Hull Scho-ds, and those only who hav® 
completed t lie Primary School couisc .arc shown .is attoudiU” ATid-Uo Schools. Pievious to that ve.ar, hoys attend- 
ing the Upper Primary Departnitiit were included in the returns of Middle Schools in the case of Institutions 
under the unmediate control of the Educ.ation Department, whilst in luititutioiio under District Officers, boys 
both the Upper and Lower Primary Departments were included in Middle Schools. In the case of Aided 
. S-chooI included tlio Middle and Primary Departments attached tci it; and a Middle School, tho 
/.irisaarlL 1 Branches of Government Seh«)ols, if supported on the grant-in-aid system, wero 

I5i79-S0 and subsequent ye.ir-s they have been shown as Government Schools. 
a«. «nw riia X' V Or Aidod, that VTcre formerly included amongst Vernacular Schools, 

comparison with the^toto of subsequent means of making a satisfactory 

ladigQuoua Schools and Jail Schools ar« not Included in those returns. 








Note.— These Sijurosaiijtnkoa from Tillies No-I. 11, IV.anl V of the Dispensary Report. 


Table No. XXXIX, showing CIVIL and REVENUE LITIGATION. 


1 

2 

! 8 

1 ■' ! 

1 ^ i 

1 

7 

1 « 

9 

YEAR. 

Nv 

nibir of Cii il S uti coi>i'’ i iHiin 

V<di'-; in rupees of Sints concerning 

Number of 
Bevenuo 
cases. 

’tlonoy or 
inov.ibie 
piopeity. 

Rent and 
teuaiic-y 

Lrnd nnd 
rovenuo. 

Total. 

* 

Land. ^ 

Other 

matters. 

Total. 

1878 . . 

7,273 

^ li7 

1 

1,441 

S.SOl 

1,22,336 

4,34.072 

5,56,408 

S,313 

1879 . - 

7,321 

200 

1,417 

9,207 

1,49,402 

4,63,848 

6,18,250 

4,099 

ISSO . . 

7,020 

291 


10.1 3 ■: 

'^:^S84 

4,S5,2S0 

5,71,164 

6,005 

ISSl .. 

7,C’0S 

343 

1,‘34 


1,37,205 

4,59,656 

6,16,861 

5,263 

1882 .. 

7,032 

3o0 

2 200 

0,3bS 

1,25,108 

5,00,473 

6,25,641 

6,523 


Note -Those figures arc taken from Tables Nos. VI anl VII of the Cu'il Reports for 1S7S to 1830, and Nos. II and III 

“^‘'"*^Xho;uSS^Scmtnt°coMu1u-e exoladed from these colanins,^ details of tho value of the property being 
avcidUble. 
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Table No. XL, showing CRIMINAL TRIALS. 



1 

2 

3 • 

4 


0 


DETAILS. 

1^73. 

1S70. 

ISSO. 

1<SI. 

lbS2. 


Brought to trial 

0,034 

C,0sil 


5, '151 

7,403 


Discharge! 

2,03S 


o.i.L 




Ac<\Ulttt3d 

1 4i 

bOi 

007 




Convicted 

3,JsO 



2,1', 2 


p-t 

Committed or rcfen’cd . . 

11 

i‘-> 

40 

4fi 

22 


Siimmous cat,e^ (['‘gul irJ 




1, '.v3 

2,372 

-■s ° 

,, (■^uiiiin try) 



.. 

13 

1 

*0 

Warrant cases (regal ti ) .. 





1,101 

m 2 

(sumiiTiry) 






Q P* 

Total cases di^po^e l of 

2,70S 

'.Ij'r'it 

2,004 


3,543 


Death 

o 

7 

.3 

3 

.. 


Transportation for life . . 

2 

H 

12 

8 



,, for a term 

11 

6 


(5 


§ 

Penal servitude 


.. 




4> 

Fine under Hs. 10 


2,1m 

l,n lb 

1,147 


g 

,, 10 to 50 rupees 

’^r, 

273 

204 

2'0 


e 

„ 50 to 100 „ 

23 

24 

S 

rd 

.34 


,, 100 to 500 „ 

4 

4 

5 

21 

12 

o 

„ 600 to 1.000 „ 


1 

1 



a 

Ove-r 1,000 rii!"-es 







luipriionmeiit imdur'', months 

.;m. 

•213 

•Jb-’ 

. i 1 

270 

o 

,, C month' t ) yoar.i 

2:j 

2d 

2''’2 

100 

170 

1 

a 

3 

,, over 1' ye tr.s 

• 2i 

43 

0 i 


IT 

Whipping .. . - 

irn 

201 

12'' 


100 

Find surttie^ of the {'«• " - 




ih 



Rocognisanco to keejv the I'Cacc 

3t 

no 

I'll 

7t 

0^ 


Give suiutios forgo.»,l b... tviour 

1 i: 

13 

■ ’ 




Note.— T ho?G aio tikciifr'ni Iflandlv'of theCnauual Rcpoits forlS7:> to IS J, anJNoa. IV 

ftud V ol tb .0 Crimluiil ReyoiU for ibcJl and 1>>S2. 


Table No. XLI, showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 


I 


3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

•s 

0 

10 

n 

‘iri 

13 

14 

Vj 

10 


K.iuL 

’>i:r p/ c-KLi iiViiiu 1 1 i‘Ho. 

.V(fa 

J‘.r nj 

.. . ^./,^•> 

•n -ilOiX- 

}. 



C'lill H'tifl- 

Nature of ofTence. 

1S77 

1S7S 

l.STO 

IS^O 

1S.!1 

1-77 

ls7S 

1370 

IbsO 

1S31 

1.377 , 


1S7'. 

lS-0 

I.SSI 

Rioting or unlawful 











i 





as-icmhlv 


7 



8 

1.1 

50 

m 

3? 

SI 

35 1 

'll' 

31 


70 

Murder ami attempts 
to murder 

Total seriou'; olTen ''Q> 

7 

7 

6 

■ 

0 

P 

17 

20 

•22 

1(3 

I 

4 1 

3 

15 

10 

15 

against the persim 
AbductioiKjf m.nnc 1 

37 

42 

41 


30 

5o 

c*j 

7-2 

63 

07 

34 

43 

53 

30 

60 

women 











. 





Total serious rilT'’ni*e> 
















against proj’o; ty 
Total minor olloiu’es 

205 


1 50 

221 

202 

llil 

140 

140 

i(10 

140 

V'i 

112 

117 

143 

ns 

against the person 

23 

21 

r. 

2S 

H 

53 

;:i 


;.i 

.55 

4 5 

2' 

: 2 

40 

.50 

Cattle tlicft 

Total minor oficimcs 

40 



Cl 

63 

.'jS 

51 
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Nors.— These figures are taken trom Statement A of the i’olice Keijort. 




>’oTi:.— Thwoc Lj'u.'ji iuc t.iliua i:a:a Tiblw> X-v\iil, aXIX, XXX, XXXl, uu-l I-X\VII uf the Administration 
Ec'poit. 


Table No. XLIII, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 
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